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1. 

In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  £1.  lis.  6cl. 

GILBERT    GURNET,    by    the    Author    of   ''  Sayings    and 
Doings." 

"  Received  so  late  we  must  leave  this  work  almost  to  its  own  merits,  without  a  critical  comment. 
But  the  name  and  fame  of  its  author,  unique  as  his  talents  constitute  him  in  the  social  an<i  convivial 
world,  and  distmguished  as  he  is  in  the  paths  of  literature,  by  his  general  attainment*,  render  it  of 
less  consequence.  Gilbert  Guriiey  is  quite  worthy  of  his  |;en  and  reputation,  whether  we  laugh  at 
its  ludicrous  passages,  or  melt  wliere  natural  feeling  and  tenderness  are  awakened  by  the  saddening 
events  of  life,  pathetically  described."— XiVerarj/  Gazette. 

"  It  is  a  novel  not  in  the  usual  style  of  its  author,  but  consists  of  a  series  of  humorous  adventures  ; 
f  which,  if  he  have  not  himself  borne  a  part,  lie  has  at  least  had  full  cognizance.  We  confess  we 
lought  the  best  of  Mr.  Hook's  stories  was  that  of  Snowdon,  in  his  last  work,  called  Love  and 
Pride.    Eut  we  think  we  shall  be  obliged  to  transfer  the  superiority  to  the  present  work."— 6«n. 


-^ 


2. 

By  the  same  Author. 
In  3  vols,  post  8vo.,  price  £1.  lis.  6d. 

LOVE      AND      PRIDE. 

"Two  stories  in  Mr.  Hook's  best  style."— ijVerary  Gazette. 
"  Gay,  pungent,  and  dthght{al."—At/ien(nim. 

3. 

In  1  vol.  8vo.    Illustrated  by  various  Wood-cuts,  price  14s.  cloth. 

The  HISTORY  and  DESCRIPTION  of  FOSSIL  FUEL,  the 
COLLIERIES  and  COAL  TRADE  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  tlio  Author  of 
"  Treatise  on  Manufactures  in  Metal,"  in  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia. 

"  We  have,  in  the  volume  before  us,  nothing  less  than  a  comprehensive,  compendious,  and  popular 
work  on  the  various  kinds  of  fuel  most  abundant  in  civilized  countries,  especially  on  the  natural  history 
and  geographical  relations  of  coal— the  means  by  which  it  is  obtained— its  economical  uses— and  the 
extent  of  its  sale,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  its  vend  in  this  country.  It  is  impossible  to  glance  at 
the  table  of  contents  without  being  convinced  that  the  research,  industry,  and  talent,  required  in 
this  performance,  were  great,  and  that  it  is  one  eminently  calculated  to  interest  the  geologist,  the 
collier,  the  coal-merchant,  and  the  consumer.  Indeed,  nothing  short  of  holding  all  these  characters 
at  once,  could  have  enabled  the  author  to  compile,  arrange,  digest,  and  reason  upon  the  very 
numerous  subjects  in  science,  art,  e( onomv,  and  commerce,  as  he  has  done  in  this  volume."  •  •  •  * 
"  All  will  be  satisfied  of  the  attmction  and  valuable  nature  of  the  work  from  which  we  have  gathered 
so  much.     It  is  really  excellent  in  every  way."— iV(/;tr///y  Ueview. 

"  A  subject  more  important  to  our  domestic  economy  and  national  policy  could  hardly  engage 
our  attention  ;  and  we  feel  much  indebted  to  the  author  for  having  presented  it  to  us  in  a  popular 
but  comprehensive  point  of  view."— Liierart/  Gazette. 

"  It  may  be  recommended  as  a  complete  view  of  an  interesting  and  nationally  important  subject." 
— Spectator. 


2  Works  published  hy  Whittaker  and  Co. 

4. 

In  the  Press. 
A  New  Edition,  in  8vo.,  with  Sixteen  Engi'avings,  cloth  lettered. 

A  HISTORY  and   DESCRIPTION  of  MODERN  WINES  ; 

with  considerable  Improvements  and  Additions ;  and  comprising  the  last  Par- 
liamentary Reports  on  French  Wines,  and  other  Statistical  Information. 

"We  have  read  with  great  pleasure  a  very  instructive  and  entertaining  work,  entitled  '  A  Histor3' 
and  Description  of  Modern  Wines,'  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding.  With  no  pedantic  pretensions  to  pro- 
found learning  or  philosophical  research,  with  no  laboured  attempts  at  wit,  or  unnecessary  display 
of  poetical  reading,  to  which  his  subject  might  have  inclined  him,  Air.  Redding  has  given  us  a  book 
which  contains  a  vast  deal  of  interesting  and  useful  information,  conveyed  in  a  clear  and  unaffected 
Style.  'I  he  Appendix  itself  contains  a  body  of  facts  of  surticient  interest  and  importance  to  com- 
pose a  volume,  a  body  of  facts  which  will  be  fouv.d  in  no  other  single  work  on  the  subject."— IVm^j. 

"  Mr.  Hedding's  work  contains  a  vast  fund  of  practical  and  curious  information,  and  an  immense 
number  of  minute  facts."— ^jt/^c^rt^or. 

"  Jn  research,  arrangement,  and  statistics,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  the  vine- 
yard, and  of  pure  wini:."—  Chitted  Service  Gazette. 

"  A  varied  collection  of  very  curious  facts  in  a  highly  interesting  branch  of  Natural  History, 
which  will  conduce  to  the  entertainment  even  of  those  who  may  be  careless  of  the  pleasures  of  wine, 
but  yet  partial  to  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  kingdom."— Mont /tl}/ 
Heview. 

"  Every  thing  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  modern  Wines  throughout  the  world  is  here 
brought  together  in  a  masterly  %xy\e."— Brighton  Gazette. 

5. 

A  new  edition,  Avitli  considerable  additions  and  improvements,  in  two  volumes, 
post  8vo.,  illustrated  by  numerous  Portraits  of  Bu'ds,  carefully  drawn  and 
coloured  by  the  best  Artists,  from  real  Specimens  in  their  finest  Plumages ; 
and  also  by  various  Engravings  on  wood,  illustrative  of  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  Points  in  the  Natural  History  of  Birds.     28s.  cloth  lettered. 

THE  FEATHERED  TRIBES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

By  Robert  Mudie.  Describing,  in  simple  language,  and  in  a  jilain  and 
familiar  manner,  the  general  Form  and  Appearance,  the  Haunts  and  Habits, 
the  seasonal  changes  of  Place  and  of  Plumage,  the  Breeding  and  Economy, 
the  domestic  Uses,  the  obedience  to  Season  and  Climate,  and  tlie  general  Rela- 
tions to  the  System  of  Nature,  of  all  the  known  Species  of  British  Birds,  from 
the  Ptarmigan  on  the  mountain-top,  to  the  Petrel  on  the  far  sea-wave.  Tlie 
whole  interspersed  with  Descriptions  of  Scenes ;  with  Illustrations  of  Prin- 
ciples ;  with  physical,  economical,  and  moral  Reflections }  and  with  remarkable 
Instances  of  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  the  Creator,  as  set  forth  in  His 
Works  generally,  and  especially  in  the  Feathered  Tribes. 

"  Indispensable  to  every  studier  and  every  lover  of  the  birds  of  Britain.  This,  like  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Mudife's  works,  is  characterized  by  evidences  of  much  original  observation  ;  of  a  combinative  habit 
of  reflection  on  things  observed  ;  of  clearness  of  narration  ;  and  of  a  capacity  for  discursive,  exciting 
speculation." — Loudon's  Nat.  Hist. 

6. 
In  super-royal  8vo.,  illustrated  by  elaborate  plates,  price  15s.  cloth  lettered. 

AN  EXAMINATION  of  the  ANCIENT  ORTHOGRAPHY  of 
the  JEWS,  and  of  the  ORIGINAL  STATE  of  the  TEXT  of  the  HEBREW 
BIBLE. 

Part  I.,  containing  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Alphabetic  Writ- 
ing ;  with  which  is  incorporated  an  Essay  on  the  Es^j'ptian  Hieroglj^jhics.  By 
Charles  William  Wall,  D.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

"  'i7'^t"^*"y  peculiarities  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  the  Pentateuch,  might 
possibly  be  elu(  idated  by  a  careful  examination  of  tlie  hieroglyphic  system  of  expression,  has  been 
for  some  time  a  general  belief  among  Biblical  scholars.  'Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  huyptians,  and  his  early  education  must  have  naturally  influenced  his  habits  of  thought  and 
language.  Ihis  hypothesis,  which,  however,  scarcely  went  beyond  a  vague  surmise,  has  been 
examined  with  great  learning  and  acuteness  by  Dr.  Wall,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity. In  the  progress  ot  his  inquiries,  he  was  led  to  doubt  the  reality  of  Cham  poll  ion's  dis- 
coveries m  the  interpretation  ot  hieroglyphics,  and  pursuing  an  opposite  course,  arrived  at  a  key  to 
the  deciphering  ot  the  Uosetta  stone.  *  *  *  He  is  entitled  to  the  great  merit  of  having  discov.ied  a 
new  priuciple  ot  luvestigaiion,  which  may  elucidate  the  chief  ditticulties  in  the  Hebrew  text."- 
jitne7ia:Htn. 

» ,"  The  volume  abounds  with  deep  learning  and  forcible  argument."- jlf(^«M/y  Reiiew. 


Ave-Marla  Lane,  London.  3 

7. 

A  New  Edition,  illustrated  by  numerous  Wood-cuts,  in  the  highest  etyle  of  the 
art,  by  Baxter;  in  3  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  bound. 

OUR  VILLAGE ;  Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery. 
By  Mart  Russell  Mitford. 

"  Miss  Mitford's  elegant  volumes  are  just  in  unison  with  the  time  ;  a  gallery  of  pictures:  land- 
scapes, fresh,  glowing,  and  entirely  English:  portraits,  likenesses,  we  doubt  not,  all  simply  but 
sweetly  coloured  ;  in  short,  a  book  to  make  us  forget  the  hurry,  the  bustle,  the  noise  around,  ia  the 
leaves,  tall  old  trees,  and  rich  meadows  of  her  delightful  village."— i«er«ry  Gazette. 

*^*  A  few  of  the  larger  edition,  in  5  volumes,  may  be  had ;  and  vols.  4  and  a 
separately,  to  make  up  sets. 


New  and  enlarged  Edition,  in  post  8vo.,  with  beautiful  wood-cut  Vignettes,  by 
Baxter,  in  cloth,  7s.  6d.;  and  also,  handsomely  bound  in  Turkey  Morocco, 
with  gilt  edges,  12s. 

The  BOOK  of  FAMILY  WORSHIP ;  consisting  of  a  Four 
Weeks'  Course  of  Prayer,  and  Prayers  suitable  to  the  Festivals  of  the  Church, 
and  other  solemn  Occasions ;  together  with  general  Prayers  for  the  Church, 
King,  Clergy,  Wi^es,  Husbands,  Children,  Friend",  &c.,  and  General  Benedic- 
tions. By  the  Editor  of  the  "  Sacred  Harp."  To  which  are  added,  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Sacramental  Meditations  and  Prayers.  ,  .,^ 

"  The '  Book  of  Family  Worship'  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  family  in  the  land  ;  the^Pfeyers 
are  beautihilly  simple  and  sweet;  and  every  sentence  that  they  breathe  speaks  of  Christ  alone  as  the 
hope  of  our  salvation." — Duilin  Evening  Packet. 

"  J'here  is  so  much  that  is  good  in  this  volume,  that  we  could  not  avoid  adopting  it  for  our  own 
use,  and  therefore  we  feel  jusfitied  in  recommending  it  to  others."— Christian  Ladies'  Magazine. 

"  The  Book  of  Family  Worship  is  correct  in  its  principles,  devotional  in  its  spirit,  and  well  wor- 
thy of  being  used  by  those  who  prefer  a  form  to  a  free  address  at  the  throne  of  mercy."— Familj/ 
Magazine. 


In  .3  vols,  royal  18mo.,  embellished  with  EngTavings,  price  10s.  (3d.  half-bound 

and  lettered. 
The  ENGLISH  BOY  at  the  CAPE :  an  Anglo- African  Story. 
By  the  Author  of"  Keeper's  Travels.** 

"The  popular  Author  of  'Keeper's  Travels'  has  here  presented  our  youn?  friends  with  another  very 
agreeable  story  ;  indeed  almost  as  much  so  as  his  first,  which  is  so  general'a  favourite." — United  Ser- 
vice Gazette. 

"  This  is  a  good  story  for  the  young,  and  an  effective  one  for  people  much  more  advanced  in 
years.  The  scenes  and  incidents  are  well  conceived  and  described,  the  situations  are  natural,  and 
the  sentiments  elevated  and  pure.  *  *  *  Ihe  '  English  Boy  at  the  Cape'  is  a  great  deal  better 
worth  reading  than  the  generality  of  new-year  books  for  the  benefit  or  amusement  of  youth  of  both 
sexes,  and  than  very  many  of  our  formal  novels."— MoM/Zz/i^  Review. 

"  This  is  a  very  interesting  Robinson  Crusoe  sort  of  a  tale,  and  would  form  a  most  suitable  Christ- 
mas present  to  youth  of  both  sexes.  From  it  much  more  than  mere  amusement  will  be  gained. 
The  information  it  contains  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  topography,  and  other  peculiarities 
of  Southern  Africa,  is  correct  and  valuable  ;  and  the  moral  that  is  throughout  inculcated  is  not  the 
least  of  its  excellencies."— Metropolitan  Magazine. 

10. 

In  foolscap  8vo,,  illustrated  by  a  View  of  the  Poet's  Cottage,  and  other  Embel- 
lishments, in  cloth,  price  7s. 

The  RURAL  MUSE.  POEMS.  By  John  Clare,  the 
Korthamptonshire  Peasant :  Author  of  "  The  Village  Minstrel,"  "  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar,"  &c. 

"  It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  that  we  take  up  a  new  volume  of  poems  by  John  Clare.  «  ♦  *  \Ve 
rejoice  to  find  that  the  Kural  Mus'^  has  been  with  him  during  his  long  retirement— that  his  fine  sen- 
sibilities have  sufl'ered  no  abatement  under  the  influence  of  ti:iie-aiid  that  although  he  says.  '  ill 
health  has  almost  rendered  me  incapable  of  domsf  any  thing,'  it  has  not  in  any  degree  weakenied  his 
mental  powers  or  dulled  his  i;ein\is."—  Blaciwood's  Magazine. 

"  The  poet  loves  the  country,  and  obberves  it  with  a  lover's  fondness  :  finding  out  and  dwellinar 
upon  every  beauty  ;  now  expatiating  in  their  minute  detail,  and  now  clustering  tliem  together  in 
their  own  wild  profusion."— Literary  Gazette. 

"  The  present  volume  consists  of  several  short  poems,  a  few  sweet  ballads,  and  eighty-six  son- 
nets;  and  here  we  find  him,  as  of  yore,  wandering  from  held  to  fiower,  singing  in  simple  and 
touching  strains  of  birds  and  brooks,  and  village  beauty  and  rustic  love,  with  the  same  passionate 
devotion.  —Xeus. 


4  Works  published  by  Whittaker  and  Co, 

11. 

Just  published,  in  4  vols.  18mo.,  illustrated  by  Engravings  and  Wood-cuts,  price 

14s.  cloth. 

SHIPWRECKS   and    DISASTERS   AT    SEA.      By   Cyrus 
Redding,  Esq. 

*^*  The  last  two  volumes  can  be  had  separately,  to  complete  the  first  two 
published  in  Constable's  Miscellany. 

"  Executed  with  much  skill,  the  style  plain  and  forcible,  and  many  of  the  descriptions  showing 
considerable  feeling  and  eloquence."-.S7/w.  .        ^ ...,,,  .  ,  ■  t^.      ^         ^  <-.      »• 

"  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  lias  published  a  second  series  of  his  Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at  Sea,  in 
two  volumes,  forminfr,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  a  separate  work,  or  a  contmiuition  ot  the  for- 
mer one Two  volumes  of  considerable  interest,  not  only  tor  their  narrations  ot  hardships 

endured,  difficulties  surmounted,   and  hair-breadth  escapes,  but  tor  the  quaint  style  ot  the  olden 
historians,  or  still  better,  the  homely  simplicity  of  the  sufferers  themselves."— I'/fC  Spectator. 

12. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  price  £1.  Is. 

The   ROMANCE   of  ANCIENT   EGYPT.     Second   Series  of 
the  ROMANCE  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY.     By  John  Gunning  8e  ymer,  B.A. 

"  We  have,  in  these  volumes,  much  to  interest  the  antiquarian,  and  to  gratify  the  lover  of  romantic 
adventure.  The  materials  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Herodotus,  and  serve  to  furnish  us  with  a  deve- 
lopment of  Egyptian  annals  at  a  peculiarly  interesting  epoch."— Smiday  Ti?nes. 

"  The  present  series  is  devoted  to  ^Ethiopia,  and  contains  two  tales-the  overthrowing  of  tyranny 
and  the  retreat  of  Sabaco.  In  these,  Egyptian  history  is  illustrated  with  talent  and  fidelity.  The 
bravery,  the  subtlety,  the  superstitious  cruelty,  the  unpolished  greatness  and  barbaric  virtues  of  an 
extraordinary  people,  the  rude  parents  of  learning  and  the  tine  arts,  are  set  conspicuously  before 
\is."—Ne7i's. 

13. 

In  3  vols,  post  8vo.     £1.  lis.  6d. 
PENRUDDOCK  :  a  Tale.     By  the  Author  of  ''  Waltzburg.'' 

"The  plot  is  well  contrived,  and  considerable  skill  is  displaj'ed  in  its  development.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  ascetic  Penruddock  is  well  contrasted  Avith  the  youthful  vivacity  of  his  daughter,  who 
shares  his  seclusion  ;  and  the  mingled  feelings  of  both,  when  suddenly  brought  into  contact  with  a 
party  of  fashionable  young  men,  who  are  represented  as  enacting  the  Forest  of  Arden,  in  the  forest 
of  Hampshire,  are  vividly  and  naturally  pouTtriiyed."—Ae/ietiteiim. 

14. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  and  illustrated  by  a  Map  of  Ireland  and  a  Chart  of  the 
Shannon,  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  21s. 

A  JOURNEY  THROUGHOUT  IRELAND,  during  the  Spring, 

Summer,  and  Autumn,  of  1834.     By  Henry  D.  Inglis. 

"  The  most  striking,  and  the  most  valuable  characteristic  of  this  work  is  its  strict  honesty :  we 
have  often  had  to  lament  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  information  respecting  the  state  ot  Ire- 
land ;  most  writers  on  this  subject  have  yielded  to  the  prejudices  ot  party,  if  not  to  the  extent  of 
uttering  falsehood,  at  least  to  the  scarcely  less  culpable  suppression  of  truth.  We  rejoice  then  to 
have  before  us  the  evidence  of  a  traveller  like  Mr.  Inglis,  whose  work  bears  in  every  page  the  stamp 
and  impress  of  veracity." — AiheniEum. 
"  Written  in  an  honest  and  impartial  spirit."— Edinburt/k  Reviexo, 

"  Drawn  by  a  careful  and  impartial  xnM\."—Titnes.  .  •  .   ,     .    ,• 

"He  would  refer  to  a  passage  in  a  recent  work  on  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Inglis,  which  lie  believed,  was 
regarded  by  both  sides  as  impartial  ."-I^r<£  Stanley's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  2?td  April. 

15. 

Also,  by  Mr.  Inglls,  new  edition,  post  8vo.,  with  a  Map,  price  9s.  cloth. 

A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  of  a  TOUR  THROUGH  NOR- 
WAY, SWEDEN,  and  DENMARK. 

•'  This  volume  contains  an  animated  description  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  'Norv/ay."— Literary 
Gazelle. 


Ave-Maria  Lane^  London.  5 

16. 
Also,  by  the  same  Author,  in  2  vols.  18mo.,  price  7s.  cloth. 

A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  the  NORTHERN  PROVINCES  of 

FRANCE,  the  PYREXEES,  and  SWITZERLAND. 

"  The  countriei  described  in  these  volumes  are  rarely  visited  by  ordinary  tourists,  and  they  are 
pourtrayed  witli  all  that  grapliic  energy  which  so  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  author's  writings." — 
aunday  Times. 

17. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.,  with  a  Map  and  View  of  Algiers,  21s.  cloth. 

ALGIERS,  with  NOTICES  of  the  NEIGHBOURING  STATES 
of  BARBARY.  By  Perceval  Barton  Lord,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  of  tlie  Bom- 
bay Medical  Establishment. 

"It  commences  with  an  historical  introduction,  in  whicli,  after  a  glance  at  the  antecedent  history, 
the  author  takes  up  ihe  transactions  at  the  epoch  of  the  irruptiou  of  the  Saracens,  bringing  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  of  Al^jiers  down  to  its  capture  by  tiie  rreuch.  The^  {.'eojjraphv'  of  the  country  is 
next  treated.  Mr.  Lord  then  devotes  a  larae  space  to  an  account  of  the  mlialdtauts ;  each  of  the 
difterent  races  being  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter,  ilien  follow  dissertations  on  the  diseases 
and  medical  treatment,  the  natural  histoiy  of  the  country,  its  topography,  and  on  the  French  sway 
in  Algiers,  which,  according  to  their  own  writers,  is  marked  with  f^larins  characters  of  tyranny  and 
blood.  The  work  embodies  a  considerable  mass  of  iuformation,  gathered  from  various  sources." — 
Times. 

"  His  graphic  powers  are  of  the  highest  order.    A  few  lines  from  his  pen  place  a  countj 
tion— or  a  battle— in  the  boldest  relief  before  the  reader's  tyti."— Sunday  Times. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  great  merit,   compiled  from  a  variety  of  sources,  with  diligence,    ^^^^ 

high  det'ree  of  elegance In  our  scanty  limits  we   cannot  do  justice  to  a  w3^^^P^this 

nature,   inucli  less  to  an  author  whose  talents  deserve  to  be  accurately  estimated,  and   his  miny  ex- 
cellencies pointed  out.    His  style  is  perspicuous  and  vivid  ;   he  does  not  Suffer  his  readers  to  flag', 
and  his  information  is  selected  with  judcment.    His  account  of  the  Moors,  once  so  interestinj 
people,  will  be  read  witli  close  attention." — Bath  Guardian. 


ntoM^pos 

rl^^^thi 
is  ^^my  e) 


18. 

In  1  vol.  8vo.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  from  Original  Pictures,  price  16s.  cloth. 

BIOGRAPHIA  BOREALIS;  or  LIVES  of  DISTINGUISHED 
NORTHERNS.     By  Hartley  Coleridge. 

"  In  this  Volume  he  has  not  only  given  us  many  very  lively  and  well-stored  narratives  of  the 
lives  of  eminent  persons,  but  has  contrived  to  interweave  in  them  a  series  of  literary  and  philoso- 
phical criticisms,  which  (generally,  for  tneir  truth  and  delicacy,  and  always  for  their  ini^enuity  and 
beauty,  deserve,  and  will  richly  repay,  the  careful  perusal  of  every  man  of  Ittttn."— Quarterly  Re- 
vies;  of  September,  1835. 

19. 
In  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  £1.  -is. 
The  BELGIC  REVOLUTION  of  1830.     By  Charles  White, 

Esq. 

"The  general  view  which  Mr.  V»hite  has  taken  of  this  subject  is  correct,  and  his  book  is  calculated 
to  enli«,<hten  the  English  public  on  tlie  real  nature  and  tendency  of  the  revolution." — Atheiuium. 

"  it  is  written  with  energy,  tempered  by  prudence,  witii  deep  insiglit  into  causes,  and  a  most 
accurate  judgment  of  effects."— ^Ue/ri>;7o/u««  Muyazine. 

"  Characterized  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people Xot  only  extremely 

valuable,  and  calculated  to  be' of  the  greatest  service  to  any  more  elaborate  and  ambitious  produc- 
tion, but  it  is  from  beginning  to  end  au  engaging  aud  delightful  piece  of  v,vi\xiig."— Monthly  lievieu: 

20. 

Complete  in  4  vols.,  illustrated  by  a  Portrait  and  Views,  18mo.,  price  10s.  clotn. 

MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE,  from  the  French 
of  BOURRIENXE,  Private  Secretai-y  to  the  Emperor.  Traitslated  by  Johx 
S.  Memes,  LL.D. 

"  Kourrienne  WHS  ti.e  playmate  of  Kapoleon  in  early  life,  ii is  companion  through  fliis  first  cam- 
paigns, and  Ims  i-rivate  secretary  atcer  he  liad  readied  me  stimmit  of  power.  He  has  made  the  t)*st 
use  of  lii>  opportunities,  and  has  revealed  to  us  more  of  Napuleoii's  real  character  as  a  man,  than 
any  of  tue  countless  writers  that  have  attempted  his  biographv."— A/o«//i/y  lieviezc. 

"  We  know  from  the  best  political  anthoriry  now  living  in  England,  that  the  writer's  accounts  are 
perfectly  corroborated  by  \acU"— Literary  Gazette. 
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21. 

New  EclitioTi,  in  3  vols.  12mo.,  21s.  cloth. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  ENGLISH  QUOTATIONS  from  the 
BRITISH  POETS.  Part  1.  Shakspeare.— Part  2.  Rhyme.— Part  3.  Blank 
Verse. 

"These  volumes  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  and  are  honestly  and  tastefully  executed.   We  have 
in  them  the  essence  of  Shakspeare  aud  the  British  Poets."— ilio«</j/y  Review. 

22. 
In  1  volume,  post  8vo.,  12s.  boards. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  FOREIGN  and  CLASSICAL  QUO- 
TATIONS, with  ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS,  and  illustrated  by  remarks  aud 
explanations.    By  Hugh  MoorE;  Esq. 


23. 
In  1  vol.  12mo.    7s.  6d.  boards,  the  9th  edition,  revised  and  improved. 

«DONNEL'S  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  and  FRENCH 
IONS.    To  which  are  added  many  from  the  Greek,  Spanish,  aud 
Italian  Languages.    Translated  into  English,  with  illustrations. 


24. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.,  11.  Is.  boards. 

SENTIMENT  not  PRINCIPLE;  or  an  Old  Man's  Legacy.  A 
Tale  of  Travels  and  Observation. 

"  The  writer  of  this  tale  visited,  not  manj'  years  ago,  the  Mediterranean,  Ital  j',  France,  aud  some 
other  parts  of  Europe.  A  portion  of  the  tour  is  here  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  the  de- 
sign being,  by  arranging  the  facts  in  the  garb  of  fancy,  to  convey  instruction  in  the  way  least  likely 
to  offend.  A  kind  and  gentle  spirit  pervades  the  volumes,  and  the  moral  that  '  Sentiment  is  not 
Principle,'  is  most  truly  exemplitied."— iVat'a/ awrf  MUitary  Gazette. 

"The  Author  is  a  person  of  considerable  observation  aud  acuteness;  whose  habits  and  thoughts, 
and  indeed  feeling,  seem  grave  and  serious ;  and  a  high  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  pervades 
the  book.  The  practical  superiority  of  principle  to  sentiment  as  a  rule  of  action,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  religion  as  the  basis  of  morality,  are  enforced  with  all  the  sincerity  of  conviction."— 
Momiiig  Post. 

25. 

The  Thkd  Edition.     Royal  18mo.,  6s.  cloth. 

MY  TEN  YEARS'  IMPRISONMENT  in  ITALIAN  and 
AUSTRIAN  DUNGEONS.  By  Silvio  Pellico.  Ti-anslated  by  Thomas 
RoscoE. 

"  This  little  volume  is  the  record  of  ten  years'  imprisonment  suffered  by  Pellico— a  person  whose 
reputation  as  a  man  of  literary  taste  is  acknowledged  in  Italy  ;  and  whose  privations  and  deep  sor- 
rows render  him  an  object  of  interest  to  all  who  value  liberty,  and  would  not  see  it  shorn  of  any  of 
its  beams  iu  any  land.  Mr.  Roscoe's  preface  is  written  with  much  spirit  and  t'reedom."— Sunday 
Herald. 

26. 

Fourth  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  with  24  plates,  21s. 

The  DOMESTIC  MANNERS  of  the  AMERICANS.  By 
Mrs.  Trollope,  authoress  of  "  Tremordyn  Cliff,"  6cc. 

"  It  must  be  every  where  admitted  that  her  observations  uniformly  indicate  a  strong,  active,  well- 
informed  mind,  endowed  with  good  sense,  and  no  ordinary  tirmuess.  lier  style  is  lively,  elegant, 
and  sometimes  even  poetically  beautiful. "-iliwiM/i/  lieiiem. 


Ave-Maria  Lane,  London.  7 

27. 
Fifth  Edition,  price  3s.  6d.  in  silk. 

LETTERS  FROM  A  MOTHER  TO  HER  DAUGHTER,  AT, 

OR  GOIXG  TO  SCHOOL:  pointing  out  tlie  Duties  towards  lier  Maker,  her 
Governess,  her  School-fellows,  and  Herself.     By  Mrs.  Sargant. 

"  This  is  a  verj'  well-meant  publication  ;  the  principles  it  enforces  are  of  the  purest  kind  ;  and  it 
is  a  book,  which,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young,  is  well  calculated  to  render  them  useful  and  vir- 
tuous members  of  society  ."-Ltierary  Gatette. 

28. 

A  new  Edition,  with  several  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  by  Schetky.     2  vols, 
post  8vo.,  21s.  cloth  lettered. 

The  NAVAL  SKETCH-BOOK,    Second  Series.     By  Captain 
Glascock,  R.N.,  Author  of  "  Tales  of  a  Tar,"  &c. 

"  '  All  his  books  have  been  excellent,  but  his  last  is  best  of  ail.' 
"  'I  ca'  him  a  Sea-Smollett.'  '''—Blackzcood''s  Magazine, 

"Glascock  is  unquestionably  the  Coryphans  in  delineating  the  habits,  manners,  and  even 
thoughts  of  the  unsophisticated  son  of  the  sea ;  and  the  life  and  discipline  of  a  man-of-war."— t/n««rf 
Heriice  Journal. 

"  1  he  writer  of  this  work  is,  in  all  respects,  a  sailor.  He  does  not  merely  write  like  a  sailor,  bnt 
he  thinks  like  one.  When  Voltaire  had  been  some  time  in  England,  he  said  that  he  at  length  began 
'to  think  in  English.'  So  Captain  Glascock  thinks  uauticaliy ;  all  his  sympathies  turn  tow^ds  his 
ship,  and  he  can  no  more  divest  himself  of  the  tone  of  mind  it  engenders,  than  of  the  language  of 
its  associations.  The  result  is  a  perfect  freshness  of  thought  and  expression  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  sea."— ^</aj. 

29. 
Fcap.  8vo.  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-cuts  by  Baxter.    6s.  6d.  elott  lettered. 

The  SEA-SIDE  "COMPANION  ;    or,  Marine  Natural  History. 
By  Miss  Roberts. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  youthful  and  inquisitive,  placing  before  tliem,  in  the  most 
popular  and  agreeable  form,  the  interesting  facts  of  natural  history  connected  with  marine  produc- 
tions, zoophytes,  sponges,  coralines,  and  iislics.  It  is  full  of  inatruction  and  amnsement."— i/^erary 
Gazette. 

"  This  is  just  such  a  book  as  the  curious  in  natural  history  oui»ht  to  have  with  them   in  their 

rambles  on  the  sea  side The  wood-cut  embelliaiiinents  (by  Baxter)  are  iu  the  finest  style  of  the 

2S'ir— Sunday  Times. 

"  Miss  Roberts,  in  the  course  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  letters,  has  presented  an  elegant  compilation 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  Marine  Natural  iiiiiory."— Spectator. 

30. 

Also  by  the  same  Authoress. 

Fcap.  8vo.  with  several  superior  wood  engravings,  the  Second  Edition,  Os.  6d. 

cloth  lettered. 

The  CONCHOLOGIST'S  COJVIPANION. 

"  This  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  exquisite  little  volume — exquisite  in  design,  and  exqui- 
site iu  execution.  We  have  rarely  met  with  any  book  so  small  affording  us  so  much  satisfaction."— 
JNew  Monthly  Magazint. 

31. 

And  also, 

12mo.  6s.  clotVi  lettered. 

The   WONDERS   of  the   VEGETABLE    KINGDOM   DIS- 
PLAYED. 

~"'l'he  interestinp  facts  relative  to  the  vegetable  economy  are  brought  together  in  an  easy  and  fa- 
miliar style,  aud  the  sentiments  and  retlectioos  savour  of  honourable  inteutioo  and  rational  piety." 

—Mitnthhj  Rtiieu). 
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32. 

Small  8vo.,  a  New  Edition,  with  18  superior  Engravings  on  wood  by  Branston, 

price  6s.  Cd.  elotli  lettered. 

The    NATURAL    HISTORY    of  SELBORNE.     By  the  late 
Rev.  Gilbert  White,  M.A.  With  Additions  by  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart , 

"  A  work  which  men  of  science,  as  well  as  general  readers,  agree  in  considering  one  of  the  mos 
deli^ihtful  books  ever  written."— ZVie?i'  Monthly  Magazine. 

"  Ihe  most  fascinating  piece  of  rural  writing,  and  sound  English  philosophy,  that  ever  issued  from 
the  press."— ^'l//(ej«EK/w. 


In  3  vols.  18mo.,  with  numerons  highly-coloured  illustrative  engravings,  price 

10s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  BOOK  of  BUTTERFLIES,  MOTHS,  and  SPHINGES. 
By  Captain  Thomas  Brown,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

"This  is  a  delightful  work,  with  no  fewer  than  144  engravings,  coloured  after  nature ;  and,  both 
by  the  style  of  its  scientific  descriptions  and  its  general  arrangement,  well  calculated  to  convey 
ideas  at  once  correct  and  popular  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  beautiful  tribes  of  which  it  treats.' 
—Literary  Gazette. 

"j'i'he  engravings  alone  would  be  astonishingly  cheap  at  the  price  of  the  volumes."— -SHnrftf^/  Times. 
■    * 

34. 
In  18mo.,  price  3s.  6d.  in  cloth. 
A  POPULAR  GUIDE  to  the  OBSERVATION  of  NATURE  ; 

or  Hints  of  Inducement  to  the  Study  of  Natural  Productions  and  Appearances 
in  their  Connexions  and  Relations ;  showing  the  great  extent  of  knowledge 
attainable  by  the  unaided  exercise  of  the  Senses.     By  Robert  Mudie. 

"  We  are  furnished  with  matter  for  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  historian,  the  antiquary— all  who 
contemplate  heaven  and  earth;  and  this  is  furnished  in  a  little  book  which  all  may  usefully  take 
in  the  pocket,  over  the  whole  earth  or  the  whole  sea;  and  thus  enable  themselves  to  think,  if  they 
have  never  thought  before,  and  if  they  have,  to  think  nmch  httter."—Ge7Uletna7i's  Magazine. 

35. 

Also  by  the  same  Author.     18rao.,  with  Engi'avings,  price  6s.  bound. 

FIRST  LINES  of  ZOOLOGY;  by  Question  and  Answer.    For 
the  Use  of  the  Young. 

"  A  useful  and  well  arraneed  Catechism,  going  through  the  various  branches  of  Zoology  in  a  clear 
and  simple  manner,  well  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  youth."— ia'^e/w:/  Gazette. 

36. 
The  2nd  Edition,  in  foolscap  8vo.,  price  6s.  cloth  lettered. 

The    VILLA    and    COTTAGE    FLORISTS'   DIRECTORY; 

being  a  familiar  Treatise  on  Floriculture ;  particidarly  the  IVIanagement  of  the 
best  stage,  bed,  and  border  Flowers,  usually  cultivated  in  Great  Britain.  To 
which  are  added.  Directions  for  the  Management  of  the  Greenhouse,  Hothouse, 
and  Conservatory ;  with  the  different  modes  of  raising  and  propagating  Exotic 
Plants.  Interspersed  with  many  new  physiological  observations,  and  various 
useful  lists.     By  Jame.s  Main,  A.L.S. 

"When  gardeneis  are  botanists  they  are  always  worth  being  attended  to,  and  Mr.  Main's  precepts 
are  all  tounded  m  true  science.    We  strongly  recommend  the  \\(n\:'-Atlas. 

J  his  IS  A  useful  and  concise  compendium  of  the  florist's  a.n."-Gentleman's  Magazine. 


• 


AvC" Maria  Lane,  London.  9 

37. 

In  8vo.  with  a  coloured  Frontispiece,  the  2n(:l  Edition,  price  12s. 

The  GREEN-HOUSE  COMPANION  ;  comprising-  a  general 
course  of  Green-house  and  Conservatory  practice  throughout  the  year;  a 
natural  arrangement  of  all  tiie  Green-house  Plants  in  cultivation;  with  a 
descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  most  desirable  to  form  a  collection,  their  proper 
soils,  modes  of  propagation,  management,  and  references  to  Botanical  Works 
in  which  they  are  fignired.  Also,  the  proper  treatment  of  FloAvers  in  Kooms, 
and  Bulbs  in  Water  Glasses. 

38. 

In  8vo.,  illustrated  by  several  EngTa^dngs,  12s.  cloth  lettered. 

The  DOMESTIC  GARDENER'S  MANUAL;  being  an  in- 
troduction to  Gardening.  To  which  is  added,  a  concise  Xatm'alist's  Calendar, 
and  English  Botanist's  Companion;  or,  Catalo^e  of  British  Plants,  in  the 
Monthly  order  of  their  Flowering. 

39. 
The  5th  Edition,  with  coloured  Plates,  price  8s.  cloth  boards. 

A  CONCISE  and  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  GROWTH 
and  CULTUEE  of  the  CARNATION,  PINK,  AURICULA,  POLYANTHUS, 
RANUNCULUS,  TULIP,  HYACINTH,  ROSE,  and  other  Flowers ;  including 
a  dissertation  on  Soils  and  Manures,  and  Catalogues  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
each  Flower.    By  Thomas  Hogg. 

40. 

In  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

FLORA  DOMESTICA;  or,  The  Portable  Flower  Garden; 
being  a  familiar  Description  of  all  Plants  nov/  cultivated  in  Britain,  with  parti- 
cular Instructions  for  the  Treatment  of  Plants  in  pots.  Illustrated  by  Quota- 
tions I'rom  the  Poets. 

41. 

8vo.  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. 

SYLVAN  SKETCHES;  or,  Companion  to  the  Park  and 
Shinibbery ;  describing  every  variety  of  Forest  Trees  and  Arboraceous  Plants, 
witlr  Directions  for  Planting. 

42. 
In  three  volumes,  large  8vo.,  21.  2s.  cloth  lettered. 

A  GENERAL  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY,   by  Joiix 

GoRTOX.     A  new  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

"  Mr.  Gorton's  publication  is  altogether  one  of  great  excellence,  calculated  to  be  useful  to  a  larije 
number  of  students,  uml  deserving  extensive  popularity.  We  ;iiiay  also  mention  that  it  is  sufi- 
cieutly  large  to  contain  evtry  thin^  necessary,  but  not  too  extensive  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
study,  filling  in  this  respect,  an  open  spaie  in  the  fields  of  biograpiiical  literatuie."— .•J//(drw<rj///i. 

"  J'nis  Dictionary  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  work  of  rtfertnce  for  the  general  reader,  on  account 
of  information  resptctiny  prominent  characters  that  have  liguri  d  on  the  stape  of  luV,  being  more  its 
ob.iect  tlian  an  alphabetical  list  of  indivii(u;iis  of  vai  lous  note  and  merit,  and  up<jn  this  ground  pai- 
ticularly  it  has  a  claim  to  distinguished  notice."— Aeri'  Mimrhlij  Mayazme. 

•'  Another  beautiful  specimen  of  cheap  printing,  applied  to  (jne  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the  pur- 
poses wiiich  printim,'  can  fulfil-the  history  of  the  uise  and  great  and  good  of  |)ast  a''es.  We  u^ed 
not  recommend  it,  for  it  is  moraliy  certain  of  tine  encour;igcment  from  that  great  class  of  readers 
to  whose  pecuniary  mearjs  it  has  been  ciiitfly  adapted  ;  while  its  treasures  of  information  are  tor 
all  conditions,  times,  and  circumstances."— Jiu«//i/^  JMagaaine- 

An  APPENDIX  may  be  had  to  the  First  Edition.    8s.  sewed. 
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43. 

In  2  large  vols.  8vo.,  pi'ice  30s. 

The  HISTORY  of  ITALY;  from  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
to  the  Commencement  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  George 
Percival,  Esq. 

"  For  the  elegance  of  its  style,  the  generous  tone  of  its  sentiments,  and,  above  all,  for  its  faithful 
reference  to  original  authorities,  this  work  is  certainly  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  historical 
literature."— iliy«M/y  Revietv.  ,  ,  .  . ,  .-^  ui    ^    •♦ 

"  The  History  of  Italy  fills  up  a  blank  long  felt  in  our  literature,  in  a  way  highly  creditable  to  its 
■d.\ithor."-Li(erui!/  Gazette. 

44. 

In  12mo.,  a  New  Edition,  corrected  and  amended,  with  a  variety  of  EngTav- 
ings,  price  6s,  bound  and  lettered. 

An  HISTORICAL  EPITOME  of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTA- 
MENTS, and  PART  of  the  APOCRYPHA  -,  in  which  the  Events  are  nrranged 
in  Chronological  Order.  By  A  Member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

'There  are  very  few  in  any  class  of  the  community  whose  biblical  knowledge  "^vould^notJ)e  re- 

_  jshed,  and  even  advanced  bv  an  ac  '        '  ----_.  — 

recommendation."— Mont/ili/  Reviezv, 


freshed,  and  even  advanced  bV  an  acquaintance  with  this  historical  epitome.    It  has  our  most  hearty 
Kevi 


45. 
In  8vo.,  with  twenty  coloured  plates,  price  16s. 

SKETCHES  of  PORTUGUESE  LIFE,  MANNERS,  COS- 
TUME, and  CHARACTER. 

46. 

In  a  pocket  volume,  the  Fifth  Edition,  5s.  cloth  lettered. 

The  SECRETARY'S  ASSISTANT;  exhibiting  the  various 
and  most  correct  Modes  of  Superscription,  Commencement,  and  Conclusion  of 
Letters,  to  Persons  of  every  Degree  of  Rank,  including  the  Diplomatic,  Clerical, 
and  Judicial  Dignitaries  :  with  Lists  of  Foreign  Ambassadors  and  Consuls.  Also 
the  Forms  necessary  to  be  used  in  Applications  or  Petitions  to  the  King  in 
Council,  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  Government  Offices,  and  Public  Com- 
panies ;  with  a  Table  of  Precedency,  and  the  Abbreviations  of  the  several  British 
and  Foreign  Orders  of  Knighthood.  By  the  Author  of  the  Peerage  and 
Baronetage  Charts,  &c. 

"  One  of  those  useful  little  books,  which  having  found  how  serviceable  it  is  for  daily  reference, 
you  wonder  that  you  could  ever  do  without  it."— Literary  Gazette, 

47. 

The  Thu-d  Edition,  very  considerably  improved  and  enlarged.  18mo.  3s.  in  cloth. 

The  WRITER'S  and  STUDENT'S  ASSISTANT;  or,  a  COM- 
PENDIOUS DICTIONARY  of  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES  ;  rendering  the  more 
common  Words  and  Phrases  in  the  English  Language  into  the  more  elegant 
and  scholastic,  and  affording  a  choice  of  the  most  appropriate,  from  a  Variety 
of  nearly  the  same  Significations ;  with  concise  Notes,  pointing  out,  in  a  familiar 
way,  the  Distinction  between  such  Words  as  are  frequently  (in  error)  used 
synonymously. 

"  This  little  work  is  calculated  at  once  to  accelerate  literary  composition,  and  to  assist  in  establish- 
inir  a  correct  anil  elegant  style,  both  in  speaking  and  VtriXing."— Gentleman's  Magazine. 

"  It  will  be  found  useful  to  the  finished  scholar  and  orator,  as  well  as  to  the  tyros  of  letters.'  — 
Sunday  Ti?nes. 
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48. 
WHITTAKER'S  SERIES  of  FRENCH  CLASSIC  AUTHORS, 

In  royal  24mo.,  with  Frontispieces  and  Vignettes. 

ATALA,   par  CHATEArBRiAND  j  et  LA  CHAUMIERE  IXDIEXNE,  pai' 

Saint  Pierre.  3s. 
PAUL  et  VIRGINIE.     Par  St.  Pierre.    2s.  6d. 

ELISABETH;  ou,Les  EXILES  en  SIBERIE.    Par  Madame  CoTTix.  2s. 6<1. 
HISTOIRE  de  CHARLES  XII.     Par  Voltaire.    4s.  6d. 
BELISAIRE.     Par  Marmontel.    3s. 
Les  AVEIVTURES  de  TELEMAQUE,     Par  Fenelon.     os. 
NUMA  POMPILIUS,  second  Roi  de  Rome.     Par  Florian.    4s.  Gd. 
La  HENRIADE,  POEME.     Par  Voltaire.    3s. 
ESTELLE,  Pastorale.     Par  Floriax.     23.  Gd. 

Les  INCAS ;  ou,  la  Destruction  de  I'Empire  du  Perou.  Par  Marmontel.  5s. 
GONZALVE  de  CORDOUE ;  ou,  Granade  Reconquise.  Par  Florian.  os. 
GUILLAUME  TELL;  ou,  la  Suisse  Libre;  et  Eliezer  Nephtali.     Par  Flo- 

RIAX.      3s. 

HISTOIRE  de  GIL  BLAS  de  SANTILLANE.     Par  Le  Sage.     2  torn.  10s. 

ABREGE  des  VIES  des  ANCIENS  PHILOSOPHES.     Par  Fenelox.     4s. 

HISTOIRE  de  L'EMPIRE  de   RUSSIE  sous   PIERRE  le  GRAND.     Par 
Voltaire.    5s. 

"  Beautifully  printed  and  prettily  ornamented  :  the  present  graceful  little  tomes  only  require  a 
Morocco  or  Russia  dress,  to  deserve  a  place  in  ev«-y  rosewood  bookcase.  The  engravings  are  very 
beautiful."-Z,«e/«ri^  Gazette,  ^ 

49. 

In  12mo.,  price  4s.  6d.  bound  and  lettered,  and  illustrated  by  three  Maps. 

A  MANUAL  of  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  and  CHRONO- 
LOGY. By  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  Bodeu  Professor  of  Sanscrit,  Oxford.  For 
the  use  of  Schools. 

Tliis  work  differs  from  those  in  ordinary  use,  by  the  insertion  of  more  detailed 
notices  than  common  of  the  leading  occurrences  of  Asiatic  History,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  history  of  India. 

"  A  very  useful  work  for  schools,  exceedingly  well  arranged,  and  sufficiently  full  to  supply  the 
key  to  universal  history.  It  is  ornamented  with  maps,  which  exhibit,  by  difterent  coloured  ink, 
the  ancient  and  modern  divisions  of  tlie  earth's  surface.  The  chronology  at  the  end  is  exteasive  and 
useful,  including  the  princes  and  dynasties  of  all  nations.  Tlie  learned  professor  has  conferred  a 
high  benefit  on  education  by  his  labours  in  this  little  \iork,"—£un, 

50. 

With  numerous  Additions  and  Improvements,  mounted  on  rollers,  price  £1.  16s. 

THE  STREAM  OF  HISTORY  : 

Showing  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Empires,  and  the  Progress  of  the  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Literature  of  every  ]yation  in  the  World,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  year 
1825.     Originally  invented  by  Professor  Strass. 

This  elegant  and  useful  appendage  to  the  library  exhibits  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  principal  events  of  General  Histoiy ;  and  to  those  wholiave 
not  opportuiiities  or  time  for  research,  it  may  be  tioUy  said  to  be  invaluable. 


12  Works  published  by  Whittaker  and  Co. 

51. 

In  one  volume  royal  8vo.  51.  5s.  cloth  lettered. 

PRINCIPLES  and  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  MORBID  ANA- 
TOMY; illustrated  by  A  COMPLETE  SERIES  of  COLOURED  LITHO- 
GRAPHIC DRAWINGS,  from  Originals  by  the  Author.  Adapted  to  the  Ele- 
ments of  M.  Andral,  and  to  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  with  the 
the  latter  of  which  it  corresponds  in  size,  and  designed  to  constitute  an  Appendix 
to  all  Works  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  and  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Moi-bid 
Anatomy  in  connexion  with  Symptoms.  By  J.  Hope,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  Physician 
to  the  St.  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary,  &;c. 

"  Dr.  Hope  luis  entered,  witli  great  claims  to  our  approbation,  upon  a  field  whicli  will  amply 
repay  liim  tor  his  labours,  and  wliicli  must  enable  him  to  dituise  satisfaction  throughout  his  profes- 
sion. The  eugraviuiis  admirably  delineate  the  morbid  changes  caused  by  disease.  'J'he  coiourintf 
of  each  fit;ure  is  the  result  of  minute  and  careful  attention  ;  there  is  notlnnH:  overdrawn;  no  heis^ht- 
ening  to  produce  effect :  none  of  that  gorgeous  display,  which  so  materially  detracts  from  the  value 
of  m;iny  works,  both  in  the  English  and  French  languages.  The  nnmense  tield  from  which  Dr. 
Jlope  has  the  opportunity  of  gleauing  a  rich  harvest,  as  physician  to  an  Institution  where  so  many 
sick  and  aged  are  assembled,  gives  us  a  promise  of  fruits  worthy  of  bis  talents  and  industry."- .lie^. 
and  .Surg.  Journal.  ,■  .■     ^        ^       .  ,  j     .., 

"The  execution  is  extremely  good,  the  outhne  clear,  the  tints  distinct,  yet  not  overcharged ;  the 
character  of  the  lesion  defined  yet  not  exaggerated.  As  drawings,  these  delineations  possess  hif,'h 
merit;  and  yet,  that  almost  irrepressible  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  to  KaXov,  which  animates  all 
who  pursue  tlie  lovely  art,  lias  not  seduced  Di'.  Hope  into  sacrificing  truth  for  its  sake.  A  general 
feeling  will  be,  one  of  surprise  at  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  work."— Medico-C/arvig.  Revtera. 

"  The  clearness  of  tiie  delineations,  the  great  care  evidently  taken  to  make  them  accurate,  the  per- 
spicuity of  the  descriptions,  and  the  moderation  of  the  price,  all  are  good,  and,  we  trust,  need  not 
the  spur  of  criticism  to  cause  their  being  continued.  The  letter-press  conveys  a  clear  and  satislac- 
tory  description,  not  merely  of  the  figures,  but  of  all  the  important  points  connected  with  the  patho- 
logy of  the  various  subiects."-J[-OTirf.  iUerf.  Ga2f</6'.  ,     .  ,        . 

"  The  general  plan  of  this  work  appears  to  us  to  be  very  good  ;  inasmuch  as  it  contains  not  merel.y 
representations  of  various  diseases,  but  also  a  succinct  account  of  tne  nature  of  each  instructive  case, 
together  with  brief  comments  as  to  the  connexion  which  existed  between  the  lesion  and  the  symp- 
toms. Such  is  undoubtedly  the  most  instructive,  as  well  as  the  most  attractive  mode  of  conducting 
the  study  of  morbid  anatomy.  It  is  intinitely  preferable  to  the  S3;stem  of  giving  plates,  and  descrip- 
tions of  them,  unaccompanied  by  some  reference  to  the  particular  instances  of  disease  they  are  meant 
to  illustrate."— iowrf.  Med.  and  Phps.  Journal. 

52. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

An  EPITOME  of  UNIVERSAL  CHRONOLOGY,  HISTORY, 

and  BIOGRAPHY; 

Forming  a  Companion  to  the  "  Stream  of  History."     By  C.  Hamilton. 

53. 

In  12mo.  with  several  Engravhigs,  the  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  price  7s. 

The  BEAUTIES  of  the  BRITISH  POETS. 

With  a  few  introductory  Observations.     By  the  Rev.  G.  Croly,  D.D. 

54. 
With  Illustrations,  price  3s. 

The  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  PICTORIAL  VOCABULARY  : 

Containing  upwards  of  Twelve  Hundred  W^ords.     By  N.  Whittock. 

**  A  pretty  little  horn-book  for  children  who  begin  French,  which  we  think  they  may  do  soon 
after  they  have  commenced  syllabification  in  English.  This  book  should^therefore  bemanmia's  com- 
panion with  children  of  four  years  oXd'^-Atlaa. 

55. 

In  18mo.  TO'ice  3s.  6d. 
FRENCH  PHRASEOLOGY: 

Pointing  out  the  Difteronee  of  Idiom  between  the  French  and  English  Lan- 
guages, on  a  variety  of  Subjects,  and  forming  a  Collection,  not  merely  of  the 
familiar,  but  also  of  the  more  technical  Phrases  of  the  two  Languages ;  the 
whole  founded  on  undeniable  Authorities.  This  Volume  will  be  found  useful, 
both  as  a  book  of  Education,  and  to  enable  Persons  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  French,  to  express  themselves  with  propriety  on  most  Subjects.  By  C.  C. 
Ha.miltox. 
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56. 

DR.  GREEN  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

By  Permission,  Dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.  8vo.  boards,  12mo. 

A  PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  of  the  DISEASES  of  the 
SKIN,  including  a  Particular  Consideration  of  the  more  frequent  and  Intract- 
able forais  of  these  aifections.  Illustrated  by  Numerous  Cases.  By  Joxathax 
Green,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  formerly 
Surgeon  in  his  Majesty's  Royal  Navy. 

It  has  been  the  Author's  aim  in  this  Compendium  to  condense  within  the 
smallest  possible  space,  not  merely  the  results  of  his  o^vn  experience,  but  the 
whole  amount  of  practical  information  extant  upon  this  highly-important  class 
of  diseases.  His  most  particular  attention  is  constantly  given  to  the  characters 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  one  from  another,  and  to  the  most  approved 
and  available  means  of  treatment  recommended  for  their  cure. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  compendium,  evincincr  sreat  experience  and  success  on  the  part  of  the 
author,"  6cc.—Dr.  Ryaii's  t'inrgical  and  Medical  Journal. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  not  only  to  read  this  book,  but 
to  put  the  efficacy  of  the  agent  to  the  test."— Londoji  Medical  Gazette. 

"  Ur.  Green  is  known  to  the  profession  tn  have  an  extensive  practice  in  skin  diseases,  and  in  this 
book  tliey  are  very  accurately  described,"  &cc.— London  Medical  and  Surgical  Jcmrnal. 

"  We  can  state  from  our  own  knowledge  of  the  benefits  experienced  by  r.umerous  patients,  and 
heartily  recommend  both  the  work  and  the  system  it  advocates.  &c.'"— Literary  Gazette. 

"  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  every  professional  reader  who  wishes  to  be  successful  in  the 
nianaKeinent  of  cutaneous  diseases,  will  find  it  Ins  interest  to  study  thoroiiglil3'  the  method  of  tieat- 
ment  recommended  by  Dr.  Green."— Edinhiirgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"  The  Practical  Compendium  of  Dr.  Green  forms  a  popular  and  very  useful  introductory  work 
to  the  larger  one  of  Rayer.  His  observations  on  Impetigo  and  Porriso  are  certainly  the  most  judi- 
cious we  have  ever  read  :  they  are  derived  from  sound  pathological  views.  To  the  student  of  medi- 
cine we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  Compendium  of  Dr.  Green  in  preference  to  Bateman's 
Synopsis  (no  mean  praise)  as  more  simple  in  its  descriptions,  and  more  practically  useful  in  its 
therapeutic  instructions;  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  this  book."— Medico-C/iinagical Reiiex. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  much  pleased  v/ith  this  book  :  it  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive,  as  it  is 
replete  with  the  results  of  long  and  successful  practice."— il/erf/fa/  (Quarterly  Revieu-. 

"  So  far  as  the  production  of  a  compendium  of  ail  that  is  iknown  on  the  pathology,  etiolog3', 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases  is  concerned,  the  author  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
his  object."— Lancet. 

"  Dr.  Green's  book  will  recommend  itself.  It  is  not^mere  book  of  nomenclature  system,  but 
enters  largely  into  therapeutic  details,  which  are  mostly  satisfactory,  laying  down  very  precise 
rules  for  the  management  of  herculean  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  maladies  that  have  long  been 
the  opprobia  medicorum."—"  This  highly  valuable  work  is,  or  ought  to  be,  addressed  exclusively 
to  the  profession,"  ^c.—Athen(zu7n. 

57. 

In  8vo.,  neatly  half-bound,  coloured  outhne,  12s. ;   full  coloured,  los. ;  in  4to., 

18s.  and  21?. 

WHITTAKER'S  MODERN  GENERAL  ATLAS;  compre- 
hending all  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  States,  &c.,  in  the  world,  constructed  from 
the  most  correct  authorities,  and  containing  all  the  recent  discoveries.  To 
which  are  added,  Three  maps  of  Ancient  Geography-,  the  whole  comprising  36 
plates. 

58. 

In  18mo.  price  3s. 
The    MORAL  and    POETICAL   MISCELLANY:    containhig 
choice  Selections  from  our  most  approved  Poets,  an-anged  under  distinct  Heads. 

59. 
With  Engravings  and  Coloured  Examples  in  Tints,  price  3s. 
The  ELEMENTS  of  DRAWING  :    containincr  the   first  Prin- 
ciples of  Light  and  Shade,  Colouring  and  Perspective.     By  G.  M.  Mather. 

60. 
With  seven  Engravings,  price  2s.  Cd. 
A   PRACTICAL    EXPLANATION    of  the    ELEMENTS   of 
ARCHITECTURE :  For  the  Use  of  Drawing  Academies,  &c.     By  G.  Smith. 


14  Works  ptiblished  by  Whittaker  and  Co, 

CUVIER'S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Now  Completed,  in  16  Volumes,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  800  Engravings,  wany  of 
them  from  Original  Drawings,  by  Landseek,  Basire,  and  other  Engravers. 

PRICE.  £.    s.  d. 

In  Demy  Octavo     ...     In  clotli  boards  26    8  0 

Royal  Octavo 39  12  0 

coloured 51  12  0 

Demy  Quarto,  India  Proofs       ....  52  16  0 

THE    ANIMAL    KINGDOM, 

DESCRIBED    AND    ARRANGED    IN    CONFORMITY   WITH    ITS    ORGANIZATION, 

By  the  late  BARON  CUVIER, 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  S^c.  S^c. 

Translated  with  large  additional  Descriptions  of  all  the  Species  hitherto  named, 

and  of  many  not  before  noticed,  and  with  other  original  matter. 

By  E.  GRIFFITH,  F.A.S.,  Lt.  Col.   C.  HAMILTON  SMITH,  F.R.S., 

E.  PIDGEON,  J.  E.  GRAY,  F.R.S.,  and  others. 

'  "A  work,  which,  though  professing  at  its  outset  to  be  little  more  than  a  translation  of  Cuvier's 
Begne  Animal,  has  added  materially  to  tiie  information  contained  in  that  valuable  authority  ;  and 
has  also  illustrated  the  species  by  many  spirited  representations,  which  need  no  other  recommenda- 
tion than  thatthej-  are  the  joint  production  of  Major  C.  Hamilton  Smith,  F.S.L.  and  the  Landseers. 
The  account  of  the  Antelopes  is  distinguished  by  much  original  information."— ^rfrfrew  to  the  Linnean 
Society,  by  J.  £.  Bic/ietw,  Esq.  Secretary/. 

THE  CLASS  MAMMALIA, 

Complete  in  12  Parts,  icith  vpicards  of  200  Engravings,  forming  5  vols. 

Price,  in  extra  cloth  boards,  demy  8vo.  £7.  4^. ;  royal  8vo.  £10.  16s.;  Ditto 

colom-ed,  £14.  8s. ;  demy  4to.  India  proofs,  £14. 8s. 

THE  CLASS  AVES, 

Complete  in  9  Tarts,  with  180  Engravings,  forming  3  vols. 

Price,  demy  8vo.  £5. 8s. ;  roval  8vo.  £8.  2s. ;  ditto  colom'ed,  £10. 16s. ;  demy  4to. 

"  India  proofs,  £10. 16s. 

THE  CLASS  REPTILIA, 

Complete  in  3  Parts,  forming  1  volume,  with  60  Engravings, 

Demy  8vo.  £1. 16s. ;  royal  8vo.  £2. 14s. ;  royal  8vo.  coloured,  £3. 12s. ;  demy  4to. 

India  proofs,  £3. 12s. 

THE  CLASS  IJV'SECTA, 

Complete  in  7  Parts,  forming  2  vols,  with  140  Engravings, 

Demy  8vo.  £4. 4s. ;  royal  8vo.  £6.  6s.;  royal  8vo.  colom-ed,  £8.  8s.;  demy  4tb. 

£8.  8s. 

THE  CLASSES  ANNELIDA,  CRUSTACEA,  AND  ARACHNIDA, 

In  one  volume,  with  60  Engravings, 

Demy  8vo.  £1. 16s. ;  royal  8vo.  £2. 14s. ;  royal  8vo.  coloured,  £3. 12s. ;  demy  4to. 

India  proofs,  £3. 12s. 

THE  CLASSES  MOLLUSCA  AND  RADIATA, 

In  one  vohune,  with  64  Engravings, 

Demy  8vo.  £1. 16s.;  royal  8vo.  £2. 14s. ;  royal  8vo.  coloured,  £3. 13s.;  demy  4to. 

India  proofs,  £3. 12s. 

THE  CLASS  PISCES, 

In  one  volume,  icith  60  Engravings, 

Demy  8vo.  £1. 16s, ;  royal  8vo.  £2. 14s. ;  royal  8vo.  coloured,  £3. 12s. ;  demy  4to. 

India  proofs,  £3. 12s. 

A  supplementary  volume  on  the 

FOSSIL   REMAINS    O  F  T  H  E    ANIMAL    K^I  N  G  D  O  31, 
Demy  8vo.  £1. 16s.;  royal  8vo.  £2. 14s.;  demy  4to.  £3. 12s. 

THE    CLASSIFIED    INDEX    TO   THE   WHOLE   WORK, 
In  demy  8vo.  12s.;  royal  8vo.  18s.;  demy  4to.  24s. 
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GENERAL  SCIENCE. 


PINNOCK'S  CATECHISxMS  of  the  ARTS  and  SCIENCES. 

Illustrated  with  Maps,  Plates,  and  Wood-cuts. 

Tliese  Catechisms  are  intended  to  form  the  basis  of  every  branch  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  are  of  themselves,  in  fact,  "  an  Epitome  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences."  Tlie  style  in  which  they  are  wi-itten  is  at  once  clear  and  simple, 
conveying  instruction  to  the  youthful  mind  in  a  manner  unattainable  by  the  use 
of  more  elaborate  and  comprehensive  woi-ks.  In  short,  while  they  fix  on  the 
mind  the  leading  facts  in  History,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  Science, 
the  Memory  is  relieved  from  the  burden  of  retaining  a  mass  of  minutiae  witli 
which  larger  books  necessarily  abound.  They  consist  of  separate  Catechisms  on 
the  following  subjects, 

(price  ni^te-pence  each) 


AgTiculture 

General  Knowledge 

Music 

Algebra,  Two  Parts 

Geogi-aphy 

Mythology 

Anatomy 

Geology 

Natural  History 

Ancient  Geogi-aphy 

Geometiy 

Natural  Philosophy 

Ancient  History 

German  Grammar 

Natural  Theology 

Architecture 

Greek  Grammar 

Navigation 

Arithmetic 

Hebrew  Grammar 

Optics 

Astronomy 

Heraldrj^ 

Painting  in  Oil 

Bible  and  Gospel  History 

History  of  England 

Perspective 

Botany(coloured  plate)l  s. 

Scotland 

Pneumatics 

British  Biography 

Ireland 

Poetiy 

British  Geogi-aphy ;  viz. 

France 

Religion 

Pt.l.  England  and  Wales 

Rome 

Religious  Denominations 

2.  Ireland 

Greece 

Rhetoric 

3.  Scotland 

America, 

Sacred  Geography 

4.  Colonies  in  Europe 

Two  Parts 
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BEN    BRACE, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  AGAMEMNONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  sailor's  life  's  the  life  for  me, 
He  takes  his  duty  merrily  ; 
If  winds  can  whistle  he  can  sing, 
Still  faithful  to  his  friend  and  king. 

DiBDIN. 

y 

"^  I  WAS  born  at  Cawsand  Bay,  July  Sth,  1758. 
My  father  was  a  fisherman  ;  and  a  pair  better 
f  suited  to  each  other  than  he  and  his  wife  never 
J.  was  known.  Father  was  short,  stout,  and 
saucy :  mother  was  all  milk  and  modesty. 
It  was  many  a  year  before  she  mustered  up 
courage  enough  to  crimp  a  skate;  and  she 
never  boiled  a  lobster  in  her  life  without  drop- 
ping a  tear  when  the  poor  creature  cried  like 
a  child  : — and  well  it  might  cry  ;  it 's  no  joke 

VOL.    I.  B 
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to  be  shoved  into  a  boiling  bath,  and  to  be 
changed  from  a  sea  monster  into  a  soldier.  She 
was  all  tenderness,  dear  soul !  and  if  she  had 
been  more  of  a  woman  and  less  of  a  mother, 
I  should  now  have  been  a  follower  of  my  fa- 
ther's trade,  and  have  netted  a  nice  property. 

I  deserted  ;  and  this  is  how  it  happened.    My 
mother  loved  me  so  much,  because  I   was   a 
curly-pated   boy  and   reckoned  as  much   like 
her  as  two  rope-yarns,  that  she  never  would 
allow   me   to    go    out    with   my    father ;    al- 
though I  would  stand  by  the  hour  gazing  on 
the  sea  as  it  rolled  into  Plymouth  Sound,  and 
the  higher   it  rolled,  the   louder  it  blew,  the 
more  murky  looked  the  day,  the  more  I  sighed 
to   face  the  dangers,    and   the   more  earnestly 
begged  my  father  to  take  me.     My  father  was 
rather  under  that  most  enviable  of  controls,  a 
wife''s    government,    and  that  was  one  reason 
why   I   was  a  discharged  petitioner;   but   the 
strongest    reason   which   operated    on    my   fa- 
ther'*s  mind  was  the  unusual  roughness  of  the 
winter,  and  the  consequent  increased  danger  of 
the  fisherman. 
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No,  no,  boy,"  he  would  say,  making  his 
voice  as  tender  as  his  rough  life  would  permit, 
''  No,  no  ;  when  you  get  a  piece  more  spliced 
on  to  your  brace,  then  you  may  try; — next 
summer,  lad,  you  shall  come  with  me.  There, 
that 's  a  good  boy,  don't  cry,  but  run  home  to 
mother,  and  make  yourself  useful.  Next  year, 
Ben,  and  you  '11  be  a  man." 

Next  year  never  came,  at  least  for  me  to  claim 
the  promise ;  for  one  night  I  left  Cawsand,  my 
father,  mother,  and  sister, — and  she  was  a  little 
beauty  just  toddling  about,  and  just  wise 
enough  to  know  a  Newfoundland  dog  from 
her  curly-pated  brother, — and  got  a  ferry  across 
from  Edgecombe  to  Mutton  Cove,  and  what 
by  the  kindness  of  a  waggoner  and  the  use  of 
my  own  legs,  I  managed  to  get  to  Portsmouth. 
Here  I  was  received  on  board  the  Raison- 
nable,  about  a  fortnight  before  my  future  of- 
ficer. Nelson,  had  joined  the  ship.  I  am 
now,  as  may  be  seen,  a  Greenwich  pensioner ; 
I  wear  my  cocked-hat  athwartships,  like  Napo- 
leon ;  am  the  j oiliest  dog  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  last  surviving  seaman  of  the  old 
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Agamemnons.  I  had  all  the  shot-holes  on 
the  right  side,  which  consequently  gives  me 
a  slight  heel  to  port ;  and  when  my  larboard 
bow  '  look-out"*  gets  a  little  dim  with  draining  a 
glass  or  two  to  the  memory  of  him  who  will  be 
remembered  whilst  the  country  exists,  why  I 
not  unfrequently  make  a  wrong  cast  and  am 
found  in  a  ditch  :  but  being  known  as  the  last 
of  the  Agamemnons,  every  w^aterman  in  the  place 
has  in  turns  become  my  guide  and  supporter. 
Is  it  odd,  then,  that  my  reputation  should  in- 
crease with  my  years,  and  as  time  becomes 
daily  more  distant  from  October  1805,  that 
the  young  and  the  ambitious  should  become 
eager  to  hear  of  the  exploits  of  our  greatest  naval 
hero  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  participated  in 
almost  every  action,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  moments  of  his  retirement, — who  was  his 
coxswain  when  afloat,  and  his  servant  when  on 
shore  ?  I  am  that  man  !  I  am  Ben  Brace, 
Nelson's  coxswain  and  his  valet.  I  was  by  him 
when  he  was  a  fore-top  man,  and  I  held  liis 
head  when  he  was  wounded  at  the  Nile. 

I  had  a  messmate,  who  is  keeping  his  dead 
reckoning  now, — he  has  been  stowed  away  by 
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the  Quarter-master  of  the  Graves  :  he  and  all 
the  rest  of  them  look  like  hammocks  in  a  net- 
ting. Tom  Toprail  and  I  have  seen  many  a 
strange  sight.  He  had  been  burnt  out  of  one 
ship,  and  blown  out  of  another.  One  night, 
when  we  were  sitting  under  the  lee  of  the 
weather  bulwark  on  the  forecastle,  I  said 
to  him,  "  Tom,  let  the  old  Agamemnon  roll 
about  in  this  Gulf  of  Lyons,  as  they  call  it, 
until  she  rolls  the  sea  smooth  ;  here  we  are,  safe 
and  snug  :  and  now  tell  me  about  that  fire  and 
your  brother,  which  some  one  said  was  the 
reason  you  never  lit  a  pipe  if  a  rope-yarn  was 
near.  Come,  share  this  glass  with  me,  and 
begin." 

"  This  is  all  about  it,"  he  replied,  "  and  no 
man  knows  it  better;  it  is  not  half  a  century 
that  can  daub  out  the  lines  of  my  memory,  and 
I  remember  it  just  as  well  as  if  it  happened 
yesterday."" 

"  No  doubt  you  do,  Tom,"  said  I  ;  ''  I  re- 
member longer  ago  than  that.  But  blaze 
away,  my  boy." 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Tom,  "  since  you 
can't   stopper   your   impatience,    I    suppose    I 
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must  go  smack  at  it.     It  was  in  the  year  1779 

that  I  belonged  to  the  Glasgow,  of  twenty-guns, 

when  she  was  stationed  in  the  West  Indies.     I 

was  then  seventeen  years  old  ;  and  though  I 

say  it  myself,  who  perhaps  ought  not  to  say  it, 

yet  I   was  as  good  a  looking  fellow   as   ever 

weathered  the  Palisades*  at  Jamaica,  or  sucked 

a  monkey-(-  at  Barbadoes.      My  brother  Bill 

was  on  board  with  me ;  he  was  a  year  younger 

than  myself — but  he  was  such  a  fellow  !     Lord 

love  you,  his  heart  was  all  for  me  ;  he  was  a 

brother  and  a  friend  : — I  could  spin  you  such 

a   yarn    about  him !     Well,    my  brother  Bill 

was   stationed  in  the  fore-top,  and  so   was   I; 

he  was  in  the  starboard-watch,   and  I  in   the 

larboard ;     we    were    both    light    hands,    and 

therefore  regular    cloud-br ushers,    always    the 

highest   up,    always   at   the   light   sails  aloft. 

We  had  being  cruising  off  St.  Domingo,  when, 

finding  that  we  had  no  luck  there,  we  steered 

away  for  Jamaica,   and  came  to  an  anchor  in 

Montego  Bay." 

*  The  Palisades  is  the  burying-ground  of  Port  Royal, 
f  Drinking   rum   out  of  a  cocoa-nut,  the  milk  being 
drawn  off  and  the  spirit  substituted. 
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"  Stopper  over  all  for  a  moment,"  said 
I ;   "  didn't  you  find  the  Badger  there  ?" 

"  Ay,  surely." 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  I  said,  as  I  twisted 
the  end  of  the  main-top-gallant  brace  round  my 
wrist  to  save  me  from  a  lee  lurch.  "  Why,  Nel- 
son commanded  the  Badger,  and  I  was  in  the 
jolly-boat  when " 

"  Avaust  there,  Ben!"  said  Tom  ;  "  it  will  all 
come  out  now.  Well,  we  came  into  Montego 
Bay,  as  I  said  before ;  and  there  we  found  the 
Badger  at  anchor.  We  shortened  sail,  man-of- 
war  fashion,  altogether,  for  the  cat  had  taught 
some  of  us  to  skip.  Bill  and  I  were  on  the  fore- 
top-gallant  yard  furling  the  sail,  when  the  first 
lieutenant  called  out  to  one  of  the  midshipmen, 
to  run  below  and  see  what  smoke  that  was  com- 
ing up  the  after-hatchway.  Well,  I  had  done  my 
duty  aloft,  and  had  come  down  on  the  forecastle, 
when  there  was  the  deviPs  own  rumpus  about 
beating  to  quarters,  calling  the  firemen  with 
their  buckets ;  and  before  we  had  time  to  say 
Jack  Robinson,  the  flames  followed  the  smoke 
and  the  ship  was  on  fire.     The  purser''s  steward 
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had  done  the  thing.  It  came  up  the  main 
hatchway  in  one  line  of  light,  flying  up  aloft, 
catching  every  rope,  and  in  a  moment  the 
whole  ship  from  hull  to  trucks  was  in  a  blaze. 
There  was  considerable  confusion,  as  you  may 
suppose,  and  the  men  abaft,  frightened  by  the 
sudden  blaze,  endeavoured  to  lower  the  quar- 
ter-boats; but,  before  they  could  do  this, 
the  deck  became  so  hot  that  they  took  the 
shortest  way  of  leaving  the  ship,  by  jumping 
overboard.  I  was  all  '  no  how"* ;  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  The  panic  had  spread  forward, 
and  those  who  preferred  a  dry  berth  to  a  swim 
crowded  on  the  forecastle,  and  got  ready  to 
lower  themselves  into  the  boats  of  the  Badger, 
which  put  off  immediately  the  accident  was 
perceived.  Nelson  himself  was  in  one,  as  cool 
as  if  we  had  no  sun  or  fire  to  warm  him  :  he 
picked  up  those  who  had  thrown  themselves 
overboard." 

"  I  see  it  all  now  !"  said  I,  "  I  remember  it 
as  well  as  yesterday's  grub:  bear  a  hand  and 
come  to  the  clinch,  Tom.  We  picked  up  the 
floaters,  and  the  sharks  got  no  dinner.     Go  on, 
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Tom  :   why,  you  're  as  long  as   a  seventy-four 
in  stays." 

"  Well,"   continued  Tom,    "  it   was  sove  ki 
poo,  as  the  Crapauds  say,  and  each  man  endea- 
voured  to    save    some  of  his  traps   as  well  as 
himself.     I    made  a    dive  below    in   hopes    of 
getting   near    the  mess-chest ;  but   the    smoke 
was  so  thick,  that  I  came  up  crying  as  if  the 
cooper    had    knocked    off  my    eyelids.     I  was 
just   in  time  to  avoid  being  roasted;  for  now 
the  fire  had  extended   forward,  and  the  flames 
run   up   both    sides   of  the   fore-rigging,    and 
there  was  a  general  jump  overboard ;    it    was 
like  so  many  rockets  going  up  together,  and 
the   whole  forward   was  in  a   blaze,  whilst   the 
melted  pitch  came  dropping  down  like  a  shower 
of  boiling  rain.     I  had  got  upon  the  starboard 
cat-head,  making  ready  to  part  company  with 
the  ship,  when  I  heard  a  scream  aloft,  and  I  saw 
my  brother  on  the  topmast  cross-trees,  standing 
against   the  mast,  and  clinging  close  to  it  to 
avoid  the  fire ; —  he  had  lost  his  mind,  and  I 
so  alarmed  I  could  not  assist  him.    Several  in 

the  boats '' 
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"  I  was  one,'"*  I  interrupted,  "  who  called 
out  to  him  not  to  mind  a  singe,  but  come 
down  by  the  topmast-stay.'^ 

"  And  so  did  I,'"*  continued  Tom.  "  I  saw 
the  poor  boy,  my  own  brother,  his  mother's 
favourite,  clinging  like  a  cat  to  the  masts  to 
avoid  the  surrounding  flames.  I  made  a  rush 
at  the  fore-rigging,  but  the  boihng  pitch  pre- 
vented my  running  up ;  every  moment  made 
it  worse ;  his  death  was  inevitable,  without 
God's  mercy  should  interpose  and  prompt  him 
to  run  out  to  the  top-gallant  yard-arm  and 
jump  overboard.  '  Here,  here  !'  said  I,  extend- 
ing my  arms,—'  here.  Bill,  jump  down  and  I  '11 
catch  you, — scud  oat  to  the  yard-arm  and  jump 
overboard.'  The  fire  had  already  caught  his 
clothes  ;  he  had  no  jacket  on — I  see  him  now," 
said  my  old  friend, — "I  see  him,  with  his  long 
hair  blown  by  the  sea-breeze,  his  face  pale  with 
fear,  the  fire  just  burning  his  trousers, — I  see 
him  now  endeavouring  with  his  hands  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  flames ;  and,  oh,  God  !  I 
see  him  at  this  moment  winding  up  his  courage 
to  the  last  pitch,  looking  down  upon  me ;  and, 
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as  I  live  here,  I  saw  a  tear  fall  from  his  eye. 
I  could  not  speak,  I  could  not  move  ;  I  did 
not  feel  the  hot  boiling  tar  which  showered 
down  upon  me ;  I  did  not  feel  the  increased 
heat  which  was  almost  melting  me.  I  stood 
with  my  arms  extended  to  catch  him.  '  Jump, 
Bill,'  said  I ;  '  the  water  is  soft  enough,  never 
mind  the  height ;  you  will  be  up  again  before 
the  sharks  know  you  are  down.**  And  he  did 
jump — ay,  he  jumped,  by  heavens!  like  a 
man  —  he  was  down  in  a  second.  I  tried 
to  catch  him,  my  hands  stretched  to  their 
utmost; — I  grazed  his  trousers,  and  saw  his 
brains  shattered  to  atoms  against  the  shank 
of  the  best  bower-anchor.  He  fell  overboard, 
and  I  was  after  him  before  he  touched  the 
water :  he  went  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone,  and 
I  was  taken  up  by  one  of  the  boats,  swimming 
in  the  water  coloured  by  my  brother's  blood." 

Here  Tom  stopped  ;  the  rough  storms  of  life 
had  not  turned  the  natural  current  of  affec- 
tion ;  and  as  I,  with  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  en- 
deavoured to  make  objects  more  distinct,  the 
whistle  of  the  wind,  as  it  howled  through  the 
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rigging  as  the  old  ship  surged  to  windward, 
was  the  only  noise  that  broke  the  dead  silence. 
''  Starboard  cat-head  !"  said  the  look-out  man, 
as  it  struck  five  bells  of  the  middle- watch,  and 
Tom  jumped  up  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  to 
windward. 

'^  Stop,''  said  I5  "  for  a  moment :  it 's  no 
use  now,  Tom,  a-thinking  of  that  which  hap- 
pened years  ago  ;  Bill  is  in  heaven  long  be- 
fore this.  But  only  to  think  that  you  should 
have  been  a  messmate  of  mine  in  this  good 
old  ship  so  long,  and  I  never  should  have 
known  that  you  were  the  man  just  sinking 
in  that  blood,  when  I  managed  to  hook  you 
on,  and  haul  you  into  the  jolly-boat.  Ay, 
you  would  all  have  been  blown  to  a  thousand 
smithereens,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Nelson; 
who,  at  the  commencement,  made  some  of  your 
hands '  throw  the  powder  overboard,  and  point 
the  guns  upward.'*  I  remember  it  all :  come, 
Tom,  cheer  up,  and  take  a  little  of  this  stuff.*" 

"  Give  us  your  hand  first,"  said  Tom,  "  and 
let  me  look  at  the  man  who  saved  my  life.     I 
*  Southey. 
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always  liked  —  now  I  love  you  ;  and  when  you 
shall  be  mowed  down  by  death,  as  the  parson 
says,  I  '11  drop  a  tear  over  the  grave  of  Brace 
of  the  Agamemnon." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  Tom,  with  all  my 
heart,"  I  replied;  "but  I  hope  I  may  have 
to  do  as  much  for  you, — there  is  many  a  day 
for  each  of  us  to  see  before  we  start  our  anchors 
for  Gravesend ;  and  so,  my  best  wishes  for  your 
eyesight,  Tom,  and  a  good  relief  when  your 
time  is  up. — Die  !"  said  I  to  myself ;  ''  but  I  'm 
blessed  if  I  do  just  yet,  if  I  can  help  it;  and, 
as  for  life,  I  should  like  it  to  be  as  long  as  the 
old  black  fellow's  at  Jamaica,  who  drew  his 
pension  from  his  master's  will  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  and  was  called  Old  Glory  at 
fifty  when  his  master  died." 

It  is  not  every  man  who  has  luck  in  this 
life,  or  I  should  be  first  lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. But  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  ;  for 
when  I  left  my  home  and  got  to  Portsmouth, 
resolved  to  sail  upon  the  seas,  I  shipped  on 
board  the  Raisonnable,  Captain  Suckling,  on 
the  20th  of  September  1770,  being  then  twelve 
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years  and  two  months  old  ;  and  from  that  day 
to  this  I  never  regretted  being  a  fore-mast 
man,  or  ever  was  ashamed  of  my  calling.  In 
this  ship  was  young  Nelson ;  it  was  his  first 
trip,  and  it  was  not  a  long  one,  for  we  never 
started  our  anchors ;  for  the  squadron  of  which 
the  Raisonnable  formed  a  part  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  disputes  between  England  and 
Spain  about  the  Falkland  Islands,  been  fitted 
out, — but,  as  the  proverb  "  One  sword  drawn 
keeps  the  other  in  the  scabbard"  was  verified, 
the  hostile  preparations  led  to  negotiations,  and 
the  question  was  settled  without  fighting.  The 
Raisonnable  was  with  the  other  ships  paid 
off;  and  I,  who  had  somehow  taken  a  fancy 
to  the  sickly  boy — as  the  greatest  naval  hero 
in  the  world  was  once  called — joined  him  in 
rather  a  wild  freak,  entered  on  board  a  mer- 
chantman, and,  in  the  mutual  capacity  of  fore- 
mast lads,  we  made  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies.  We  returned  together,  both  the  better 
as  sailors  for  the  hard  work  and  the  knowledge 
we  had  gained.  A  week  in  the  fore- top  will 
teach  a   willing  scholar    more   seamanship   in 
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regard  to  splicing,  knotting,  reefing,  and  furl- 
ing, than  could  be  obtained  by  one  year's  con- 
versation or  observation  from  the  quarter-deck : 
and  I  have  heard  Nelson  say — and  he  knew  the 
fore-tack  from  the  captain's  scraper — "  Aft,  the 
more  honour ;  forward,  the  better  man/' 

It  was  on  board  this  merchant-ship  that  I  be- 
came attached  to  him.  He  was  a  thin  spare  boy 
when  he  returned,  for  the  climate  had  taken  the 
colour  out  of  his  face,  and  the  situation  did  not 
please  him.  He  was  soon  sick  of  merchant 
sailing,  and  so  was  I,  for  I  had  a  spice  of  the 
devil  in  my  composition  ;  and  when  he  said  to 
me,  "  Let's  leave  this  sugar-ship,  and  try  the 
navy  again,"  I  did  not  refuse,  I  promise  you. 
He  was  received  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Triumph,  and  I  entered  as  ship's  boy :  and 
there  was  I  once  more  in  the  king's  service, 
alongside  of  the  lad  I  had  made  my  friend  ; 
and  although  he  was  only  a  few  months  older 
than  me,  yet  he  was  the  officer  and  I  the  man. 

This  was  in  the  year  1772.  It  did  not  suit 
us  to  remain  doing  nothing  but  looking  out  of 
the  port-holes.     Nelson  was  no  idler,  and  I  was 
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all  for  the  open  waters.  We  never  were  king''s 
hard  bargains,  —  fellows  with  short  hair  and 
long  teeth,  who  stick  in  a  guard-ship,  and  won- 
der they  donH  make  prize-money  ;  not  a  bit  of 
it :  the  Triumph  was  too  still  for  us ;  and  no 
sooner  did  he  hear  that  two  ships  were  fitting 
out  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  towards  the 
North  Pole,  than  he  volunteered  for  a  frost- 
bite, and  was  received  on  board  the  Carcass 
bomb-vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Lutwidge, 
who  was  to  sail  in  company  with  the  Racehorse, 
under  the  orders  of  Captain  the  Honourable 
John  Phipps,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Mulgrave, 
and  senior  officer  of  the  two  ships. 

There  was  the  devil  to  pay  about  me,  for  no 
boys  were  allowed  to  enter  for  that  service ;  Nel- 
son himself  was  rated  as  coxswain,  in  order  to 
blind  the  clerk  of  the  check  ;  and  as  I  vvas  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  it  required  my  being  taken 
as  captain'*s  servant,  or  I  might  have  been  fishing 
out  of  the  fore-chains  of  the  Triumph,  whilst 
my  master  was  blowing  the  snow  from  off  his 
nose  in  latitude  79°  56'  39",  and  longitude  9° 
43'  30"  east,  where  we  were  on  the  6th  of  July, 
having  sailed  from  the  Nore  on  the  4th  of  June. 
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We  had  all  kinds  of  contrivances  on  board  ; 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
Sandwich,  came  on  board  himself  to  see  that  we 
were  well  provided  with  everything.  I  think 
I  see  him  now,  as  he  stood  by  the  galley,  watch- 
ing the  salt  water  turned  into  fresh  by  one  Dr. 
Irving,  who  went  out  with  us,  and  who  manag- 
ed, by  shipping  a  tube  to  the  ship's  coppers, 
and  dabbing  it  with  a  wet  swab  as  the  vapour 
passed,  to  get  from  thirty-four  to  forty  gallons 
of  fresh  water  every  day  out  of  the  salt  sea. 

I  remember,  when  I  told  this  to  Tom,  that  he 
exclaimed  "  Go  it,  my  lad  !  I  have  seen  islands 
jump  up  in  a  moment  and  go  down  the  next, 
and  know  something  of  the  Red  Sea  and  fly- 
ing-fishes. Blow  me,  if  ever  I  heard  the  like  of 
that  —  getting  fresh  water  out  of  a  salt-water 
swab  !" 

"  How  should  you,  Tom,"  said  I,  "  when 
you  have  never  been  to  the  North  Pole.^^" 

"No,  that's  true,"  replied  Tom;  "but  / 
have  been  round  Cape  Horn.''''* 

*  The  reader  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  this  last  expres- 
sion is  used  by  seamen  who  have  the  privilege  of  telling 
wonderful  stories. — Edit. 
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Well,  on  the  30th  July  we  were  in  lat.  80° 
13',  and  long.  18°  48'  east,  among  the  islands 
and  in  the  ice,  with  no  appearance  of  an  open- 
ing for  the  ships  :  there  we  were  stuck  fast, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  go  into  the  ice-fields 
and  fill  the  casks  with  water.  I  did  not  believe 
myself  one  word  of  fields  of  ice  until  I  saw 
them,  for  I  was  then  as  green  as  I  thought  they 
ought  to  have  been. 

The  next  day,  we  were  regularly  jammed 
up  within  two  lengths  of  each  other,  separated 
by  the  ice,  which  was  no  longer  smooth  like 
fields,  but  forced  higher  than  the  main-yard, 
rising  up  in  all  manners  of  odd  shapes,  and 
seeming  very  much  inclined  to  crush  us  be- 
tween two  mountains.  We  then  set  to  work 
to  saw  through  pieces  of  ice  twelve  feet  thick, 
in  order  to  get  the  ships  to  the  westward : 
but  it  was  cold  work ;  and  although  we  la- 
boured hard,  we  never  moved  them  more  than 
three  hundred  yards,  and  we  drifted,  ice  and 
all,  just  as  much  to  the  eastward. 

The  season  was  now  far  advanced;  and  Nelson, 
young  as  he  was,  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
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boat,  and  I  pulled  the  bow-oar  of  it.  We  went  to 
look  for  a  passage  to  the  westward,  and  we 
got  into  an  action,  the  like  of  which  was  never 
seen  or  heard  of.  Whilst  we  were  in  a  small 
pool  of  water,  some  officers  in  a  boat  belonging 
to  the  Racehorse  wounded  a  walrus.  Well,  what 
does  the  animal  do,  but  dives  down  and  brings 
up  a  whole  regiment  of  them,  and  they  all  began 
to  attack  the  boat.  One  of  the  walruses  twist- 
ed an  oar  out  of  one  of  the  men's  hands,  and 
they  then  made  a  rush  to  upset  the  boat.  At 
this  moment  we  came  up ;  and  the  animals, 
finding  the  reinforcement  likely  to  overpower 
them,  made  a  retreat  by  diving  under  the  ice. 

Ay,  it  makes  me  freeze  when  I  think  of 
it,  how  nearly  we  were  losing  young  Nelson  by 
his  being  eaten  by  a  bear.  It  was  a  week  after 
the  walrus  affair,  during  the  night.  Nelson 
called  me,  and  said  he  was  going  after  a  bear ; 
so  we  armed  ourselves  with  ship's  muskets, 
and  away  we  went.  It  happened  to  become 
very  foggy,  and  we  were  out  of  sight  of  the 
ship,  and  shortly  afterwards  of  one  another  : 
I  stopped  to  load  my  musket,  and  when  it  was 
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done  I  could  not  see  my  companion.  About 
four  in  the  morning  the  weather  cleared,  and 
I  saw  Nelson  close  aboard  of  a  larg-e  bear. 
They  twigged  us  from  the  ship,  and  up  went 
a  flag.  I  told  him  of  it  :  he  did  not  care  a 
straw,  but  he  took  aim  at  the  bear;  his  gun 
missed  fire,  and  mine  would  not  go  off;  so 
there  we  were,  close  to  the  beast,  but  only 
separated  by  a  rent  in  the  ice.  "  There 's  the 
signal,"  said  I.  "  Never  mind,"  said  he  ;  "  only 
let  me  get  a  blow  at  this  devil  with  the  butt- 
end  of  my  musket,  and  we  shall  have  him." 

But  he  was  saved  the  trouble,  for  Captain 
Lutwidge  fired  a  shot  at  us,  which  startled  the 
bear,  and  made  us  heave  about  and  return  to 
the  ship.  Well,  after  that,  we  found  the  ships 
hard  and  fast  in  the  ice,  and  no  chance  of 
moving  them  an  inch.  We  tried  the  boats, 
and  we  found  the  water  clear  to  the  westward  ; 
so  the  commodore  kept  sail  upon  both  ships, 
and,  by  degrees,  we  got  clear  of  the  standing 
harbour ; — but  to  be  sure  we  paid  for  it.  I 
remember  one  of  the  men  taking  up  his  own 
foot,  which  had  fallen  off  from  a  frost-bite,  and 
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asking  the  surgeon  what  animal  it  belonged 
to ;  and  another  chap,  that  put  his  hand  upon 
one  of  the  guns,  ran  round  and  round  the  deck, 
calling  out  that  it  was  red-hot  and  had  burnt 
him. 

I  have  been  in  both  climates,  hot  and  cold  : 
one   is  always  wet  and  dry  in  one,  and  that 
is  not  so  uncomfortable  either ;    whilst  in  the 
other,  you  are  blowing   fingers   from  morning 
to  night,  and  require  as  many  wrappers  as  a 
mummy  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.     Some 
people  say  a  cold  climate  is  the  best,  because 
you  7nai/  get  warm,  whilst   in   a  hot  one  you 
can't  get  cool.    These  men  never  felt  the  first  of 
the  land-breeze  in  the  latter  case,  or  sailed  with 
Captain  Phipps  in  the  North  Seas  for  the  for- 
mer :  let  Jack  Frost  only  take  hold  of  either 
the  nose  or  the  hand,  and  you  may  rub  until 
doomsday,  and  then,  I  fancy,  you  will  not  be 
very  warm.     How  can  a  man  be  comfortable  in 
a  country  where  no  insect  can  live,  and  where 
the  heavens  are  frozen  as  well  as  the  sea — where 
thunder  is  never  heard,  nor  lightning  seen  ? — 
at  least  I  know  it  was  so  in  81°  north. 
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We  got  clear  of  it  at  last, — I  mean  the  ice  ; 
and  right  glad  I  was  when  we  left  the  ship,  and 
our  recollections  began  to  thaw :  mine 's  been 
right  ever  since.  We  left  the  Carcass  —  I 
never  liked  her,  on  account  of  the  name — and 
joined  the  Sea-horse,  Captain  Farmer. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  A  brush  with  Mounseer  is  better  any  day  than  a  brush 
with  Yellow  Jack.'' — Old  Saying. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  mounts  a  ladder 
without  a  slip  backwards,  and  this  was  the  case 
with  Nelson.  He  had  been  an  officer,  now  he 
came  back  to  the  seaman  ;  for  we  were  foretop- 
men  together ;  he  was  in  the  starboard,  and  I 
in  the  other  watch,  so  we  always  knew  what 
was  going  on.  We  went  out  to  India  to  get 
the  chill  out  of  us  :  Sir  Edward  Hughes  com- 
manded  the  squadron.  It  was  owing  to  old 
Soundings,  the  master,  afterwards  Captain 
Surridge,  a  regular  good  sailor,  who  kept  his 
hawk's  eye  upon  all  skulkers,  and  who  knew 
a  good  man  from  the  way  he  held  his  head, 
that  young  Nelson  was  rated  a  midshipman. 
He   was    then    a    stout   florid-looking  young 
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man,  but  he  soon  melted  away  in  India ;  and 
when  we  had  been  out  about  eighteen  months, 
he  fell  sick,  and  was  very  near  slipping  his 
wind,  for  he  could  not  move  hand  or  foot,  and 
was  just  like  a  skeleton  in  sheets. 

I  often  got  to  talk  to  him,  and  I  took  it  so 
much  to  heart  that  I  fell  sick  myself.  They 
thought  it  all  up  with  us,  and  the  purser 
ojfFered  to  write  home  to  my  mother,  and 
took  her  direction ;  but  "  the  sweet  little  che- 
rub which  sits  up  aloft  looTied  after  the  life 
of  poor""  Ben,  and  we  were  both  brought 
home  by  Captain  Pigot  in  the  Dolphin  ;  and, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  kindness  of 
that  kind  gentleman,  we  got  safe  and  sound 
to  England. 

In  that  ship  we  had  plenty  of  the  right  sort, 
and  amongst  them  was  Sir  Charles  Pole,  and 
that  gallant  fellow  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge  : 
they  were  all  midshipmen  together,  and  all  full 
of  life  and  hope  but  Nelson  and  myself.  I 
got  well;  but  when  I  saw  my  old  shipmate 
and  companion  drooping,  I  never  thought  to 
see  him  in  command  of  the  Victory.     He  used 
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to  despond  like,  very  much  ;  he  thought  he  had 
neither  strength  nor  health  to  follow  the  sea, 
and  was  melancholy  and  down-hearted.  Lord  ! 
I  remember  as  well  as  yesterday,  when,  after 
one  of  his  most  gloomy  fancies,  he  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  '  Ben,"*  says  he,  out  loud,  '  I  "11 
be  a  hero,  and,  confiding  in  Providence,  I  will 
brave  every  danger."*  This  gave  a  stir  to  his 
mind ;  he  soon  rapidly  recovered ;  and  when 
the  Dolphin  was  paid  off,  w^as  appointed  act- 
ing lieutenant  in  the  Worcester  sixty-four, 
then  commanded  by  Captain  Mark  Robinson, 
that  gallant  officer  who  saw  and  shared  in  the 
actions  of  Sir  Peter  Warren  and  Lord  Hawke. 
Whv,  when  he  commanded  the  Falcon  at  the 
attack  on  Guadaloupe,  his  ship  sunk  under 
him;  and  afterwards,  in  1778,  he  led  the 
British  fleet,  when  he  commanded  the  Shrews- 
bury, five  times  into  action.  He  lost  his  leg 
on  the  5th  September  1781,  in  Admiral  Graves''s 
affair  off  the  Chesapeake,  and  died.  Lord  bless 
him  !  a  superannuated  rear-admiral  in  1798. — 
It's  odd  how  a  man  breaks  off  a  yarn  when  a 
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hero  comes  athwart  him,  and  we  sailors  never 
go  straight  an  end  with  our  histories. 

I  got  into  the  Worcester,  for  Nelson  gave 
me  a  character  as  an  active  seaman,   and  one 
who  did  not  care  any  more  for  heat  and  cold 
than  a  toad.    We  did  not  do  much  in  that  ship, 
because  no  opportunity  offered ;   but  when  we 
came   back.    Nelson   passed   his    examination, 
and  the  next  day  they  made  him  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the   Lowestoffe  frigate,  commanded 
by    Captain   William    Locker;    and   away   he 
went,  and  I  on  board,  and  always  a  foretop- 
man,    to   the  West   Indies   again.  —  I'll  just 
tell  you  a  short  yarn  about  Nelson,  to   show 
you   what  a  spirited   fellow  he  was    when    he 
was   a   young   man.      We   had   a   nice   chase 
after  an  American  letter   of  marque;    it  was 
blowing  so  hard  that  one  of  the  maintopmen, 
who  was  going  up  the  lee  rigging,  was  blown 
straight  out  like  a  pennant,  and,  if  he  had  not 
held  on  with  his  eyelids,  he  would  have  been 
carried  away  like  a  feather.     The  sea  was  roll- 
ing mouTxtains  high,  and    we   never  met    one 
lower  than  Greenwich-hill. 
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"  Take  the  cutter,"  says  the  captain  to  the 
first  lieutenant,  "  and  board  that  vessel." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  he  answered,  and  dived  below- 
like  a  widgeon  to  fish  up  his  dirk  ;  he  was  a 
long  time  finding  it,  however  ;  when  who  should 
come  on  deck  but  the  captain,  who  had  been 
below  with  the  master  with  the  charts ;  he  saw 
the  boat  along-side,  very  likely  to  be  staved  to 
atoms.  "  Hulloa  !'"*  said  he.  I  was  in  the  boat 
keeping  her  off  with  the  stretchers,  and  shoving 
her  clear  off  the  lee  main-yard  arm,  which  was 
rolling  in  the  water. 

The  captain  looks  squally-like,  as  he  says, 
"  Have  I  got  no  officer  on  board  my  ship  who 
can  take  possession  of  the  prize  .?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  master,  "  I  'm  the  man 
who  will  do  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  says  Lieutenant  Nel- 
son, "  it 's  my  turn  first ;  and  if  I  come 
back  without  securing  her,  why  then  it 's 
your  turn." 

We  had  a  tough  job  of  it ;  and  one  sea,  for 
the  vessel  was  water-logged,  nearly  washed  us 
right  over  as  high  as  the  main-top. 

c2 
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When  I  told  this  yarn  to  Tom — for  we  were 
always  a  spinning  them  one  to  the  other — says 
Tom,  ''  What  year  was  that  in  ?" — "  Why,  in 
1779,"  said  I.  "  Ah  !"  said  he,  "  I  went  high- 
er in  the  air  than  you  that  year  and  lower  in 
the  water/'  And  this  is  the  way  he  told  his  story. 

"  I"'ll  just  take  the  liberty,"'  he  began,  "  of 
telling  you  about  one  Captain  Farmer.  I  'm 
not  the  man  to  let  such  a  gallant  fellow  as  that 
be  neglected  ;  for  although  we  may  now  have 
more  finished  officers  on  board  our  ships,  yet 
we  can't  have  braver,  more  loyal,  or  more 
excellent  seamen  than  we  had  fifty  years  back. 
You  may  make  the  uniform  more  tidy,  and 
you  may  make  them  know  more  about  stars, 
and  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  but  you  cannot 
place  better  hearts  in  their  bodies  than  our 
old  ones  had,  dress  them  how  you  will :  this 
I  'm  quite  certain  of,  that  ever  since  the  seamen 
docked  their  tails,  and  invited  one  mess  to 
drink  tea  with  the  other,  your  old  Jack  is 
gone  to  the  devil ;  and  all  I  hope  is,  that  the 
hyson  mundungo  ships'  companies  will  do  as 
well  as  we  did. 

"  It  was  on  the  6th  of  October  1779,  when 
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Captain  Farmer  commanded  the  Quebec,  of 
thirty-two  guns,  that  we  saw  a  large  ship  to 
leeward,  we  being  off  Ushant  :  we  bore  up, 
and  as  she  was  within  two  gun-shots  when 
we  first  observed  her  at  da3light,  we  were 
soon,  in  spite  of  her  endeavour  to  escape, 
alongside  of  her,  and  commenced  action  with  the 
Surveillante,  of  forty  guns.  At  ten  o"'clock  a.m. 
we  poured  in  our  first  broadside  ;  it  went  rat- 
tling into  her  in  great  style,  and  we  made  sure 
of  our  prize;  but  she  gave  us  a  smart  return, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  petitioners  for  Green- 
wich. Well,  it  was  give  and  take,  like  two  good 
ones,  for  three  hours  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  our  brave  captain  was  severely  wounded. 
Away  went  the  Frenchman"'s  foremast,  and  we 
gave  three  good  cheers;  but  before  we  could 
finish  the  huzzas,  our  mizen-mast  had  fallen, 
and  the  main-mast  was  badly  wounded.  '  Don't 
make  game  of  the  foolish,'  said  Bill  Jones, 
'  you  might  be  struck  comical  yourself ;'  and 
sure  enough  away  went  the  main-mast  over 
the  side,  and  the  topsail  and  course  was  right 
in  the  way  of  our  firing.  Before  one  o'clock 
the   Frenchman  had  not  a  stick  standing,  and 
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we  were  just  in  the  same  state.  Our  enemy's 
guns  were  heavier  than  ours,  and  he  had  more 
of  them,  and  more  men  to  work  them. 

"  We  did  not  have  all  this  fun  to  ourselves  ; 
for  the  Rambler,  a  little   cutter,  commanded 
by  one  Lieutenant  George,  was  touching  up  a 
French  cutter  to  leeward  of  us,  and  their  little 
popguns  came  in  between  our  great  guns  and 
musketry.    '  Huzza,  my  boys  !'  said    Captain 
Farmer,    '  now    at   it    again  ;    never    say    die 
whilst  there  's  a  shot  in  the  locker.'      Well,  we 
were  doing  it  properly,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  sails  caught  fire  from   our   firing  through 
them,  and  we  were  soon  in  a  blaze.     I  thought 
I  was  born  to  be  burnt  alive,  for  I  never  could 
steer  clear  of  a  fire  :   other   ships  have   sailed 
round  the  world  and  not  been  burnt,  or  fought 
all  through  the  Nile  without  catching  fire  ;  but 
every   blessed    ship    /  get    into,    somehow    or 
other,  pays  a  compliment  to  old  Nick  and  lights 
up  a  blaze. — The  firemen  were  all  alive  with 
their   buckets ;    and    I,    who   had    seen    quite 
enough   of  ship-burning  in    Montego   Bay,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  did  not  go  to  sleep 
on  this  occasion. 
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"But  it  was  no  use  ;  we  lost  ground,  and  the 
Frenchman  did  not  leave  us  alone  during  this 
misfortune.     She  was  dismasted  like  ourselves; 
and  she  could  make  but  little   of  the  advan- 
tage of  not  being  on  fire,  for  she  rolled  about 
heavily,  so  that  most  of  her  shots  were  harm- 
less.    Well,  there  was  some  talk  of  removing 
the  captain  to  the  Rambler,  which  cutter  was 
a  long  v/ay   to  leeward ;    but    although    poor 
Farmer  was  dreadfully  wounded,  and  could  be 
of  no  service — for  the  ship  was  now  in  flames 
beyond  all    power  of    extinguishing  —  yet  he 
swore   he  would    never    strike   his  colours,   or 
ever  leave  his  brave  companions.     This  gives 
us  a  little  life  ;  for  nothing  shakes  the  courage 
of  sailors  more  than  the  doubts  of  their  officer ; 
and  every  man  fore  and  aft  knows  it  as  well 
as  I    do,    that   if  a   captain  winks,    half   the 
crew  shut  their  eyes.     We  tried  all  that  men 
could  do  to  put  out  the  fire,  but  it  increased 
rapidly.    The  wind  in  the  mean  time  had  lulled 
from  the  firing  ;  and  there  w^as  the  Quebec  a 
complete  wreck  and  burning  away  like  smoke 
and  oakum.    We  had  been  fighting  from  ten 
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till  half-past  one,  and  hard  at  work  ever  since 
in  endeavouring  to  quench  the  flames  ;  we  had 
stuck  our  colours  on  an  ensign-staff,  and  there 
we  remained  without  being  meddled  with  by 
the  enemy,  for  she  hardly  struck  us  once,  until 
six  oVlock  in  the  evening,  when  the  magazine 
caught  fire,  and  we  blew  up — I  don't  know  how 
high  I  went,  but  I  think  I  must  have  been  very 
near  the  stars,  for  I  saw  them  a-twinkling " 

"  Hurrah,  Tom  !"  said  I. 

"  When  down  I  comes  souse  in  the  sea, 
and  began  to  strike  out,  after  I  had  nearly 
paid  a  visit  to  the  bottom  ;  for  I  came  down 
head  foremost,  and  must  have  been  like  an 
iceberg,  twice  as  far  under  water  as  I  had  been 
above  it.  I  was  picked  up,  after  the  fish  had 
begun  to  nibble  •  my  toes,  by  the  Rambler's 
boat ;  and  then  I  found  that  the  captain,  most 
of  the  officers,  and  nearly  all  the  crew,  had 
perished. 

"  I  never  shall  forget  when  I  got  on  board 
the  cutter.  1  ran  down  in  the  fore  peak,  and 
I  'm  blessed  if  I  did  not  kneel  down  and  say 
my  prayers ;    and  I   was   afraid  to  open    my 
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ejes,  for  fear  I  should  find  m_yself  close  to  the 
moon,  with  only  slippery  fingers  to  hold  on 
with.  Well,  that  Captain  Farmer  was  a  riglit 
brave  one  ;  for  just  before  we  blew  up,  and 
when  the  first  lieutenant  went  to  him  and 
touched  his  hat,  just  as  coolly  as  if  he  was 
reporting  the  men  all  clean  at  divisions,  and 
said,  '  The  fire,  sir,  has  reached  the  magazine 
door  ;'  the  captain  looked  up  at  the  colours, 
and  then  giving  a  kind  of  frown  of  defiance 
at  the  Surveillante,  said,  '  I  would  rather  go 
there,"'  (pointing  aloft)  '  with  the  colours  flying, 
than  tow  into  Brest  harbour  astern  of  any 
Frenchman.' 

"  Away  he  went  a  moment  after.  He  lost  his 
life,  the  country  a  brave  man,  the  navy  a  good 
officer  ;  and  here  am  I,  Tom  Toprail,  to  tell 
the  story,  who  was  so  highly  elevated,  and 
yet  who  never  was  promoted." 

Poor  Tom  always  swore  when,  in  after  life, 
his  tail  grew  rather  grey,  that  it  was  owing  to 
this  dive;  and  he  used  to  say,  ''  that  the  tow- 
rope  of  his  head  had  got  as  white  as  a  hawser 
under  water." 

c5 
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I  had  heard  something  of  Captain  Farmer 
before ;  for  do  you  mind,  whenever  a  man  is  a 
good  one  in  the  navy,  we  are  sure  to  hear  of  it ; 
and  when  he  is  a  bad  one,  why,  we  are  always 
like  the  Jews  after  payment,  blessed  with 
very  bad  memories. 

But  to  return  to  my  own  story.  After  board- 
ing the  American  letter  of  marque.  Nelson 
applied  to  the  captain  for  the  command  of  our 
tender,  and  I  was  one  of  the  crew.  He  used 
to  cruise  keenly,  but  we  never  made  any  prize- 
money  ;  and  he  got  sick  of  the  tender,  and 
was  removed  by  Sir  Peter  Parker — (ay,  that 's 
another  good  name,  and  one  which  has  been 
bravely  and  nobly  upheld  by  all  who  have 
had  the  wearing  of  it,) — into  the  Bristol,  the 
admiraFs  flag-ship  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1778,  he  was  made  commander  into  the 
Badger,  and  was  down  on  the  Honduras  shore, 
looking  after  American  privateers. 

On  the  11th  June  1779,  I  drank  a  good  stiff 
out-and-outer  to  the  success  of  Captain  Nelson, 
that  day  posted  into  the  Hinchinbrook  of  twenty- 
eight  guns,  which  had  been  an   enemy's  mer- 
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chant-ship,  sheathed  with  wood,  and  taken  into 
our  service.  That  gallant  man  Collingwood  was 
made  commander  into  the  Badger  ;  and  Nelson, 
who  was  not  one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  had 
gained  that  rank  which  placed  him  within 
reach  of  all  the  honours  the  service  can  offer. 

About  this  time.  Count  D'Estaing,  with  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  sail,  men- 
of-war  and  transports,  having  on  board,  they 
said,  twenty-five  thousand  men,  threatened  to 
make  an  attack  on  Jamaica.  General  Dalling 
was  the  soldier  who  commanded  in  that  island  ; 
and  Nelson  and  his  coxswain  —  that  was 
myself,  took  command  of  the  fort  at  Port 
Royal. 

But  it  all  came  to  moonshine ;  we  never  got 
them  within  range  ;  and  our  seven  thousand 
men,  all  we  could  muster  on  the  island,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  under  arms  night  and 
day  for  nothing  at  all.  General  Dalling,  how- 
ever, was  determined  he  would  have  some  fight- 
ing ;  he  was  not  particular  where ;  so  he  set 
to  work  in  a  scheme  against  the  Spanish 
colonies.      I   have    since   heard  that    it  was  to 
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take  Fort  San  Juan,  on  the  river  of  that  name, 
which  flows  from  lake  Nicaragua  into  the 
Atlantic  ;  make  himself  master  of  the  lake 
itself,  and  of  the  cities  of  Grenada  and  Leon  ; 
and  thus  cut  off  the  communication  of  the 
Spaniards  between  their  northern  and  southern 
possessions  in  America.  This  was  all  very  fine 
to  talk  about,  but  we  knew  very  little  about 
the  climate  ;  and  the  difficulties  which  occur- 
red  in  fitting  us  out  for  the  breeze  delayed 
the  expedition  until  we  got  into  the  sickly 
season,  and  we  had  to  fight  against  that 
more  than  against  the  enemy. 

In  January  1780,  we  embarked  on  board 
of  the  Hinchinbrook  and  some  transports  five 
hundred  men,  which  we  convoyed  to  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios,  in  Honduras.  When  we  got 
there  we  might  have  believed  that  a  general 
desertion  had  taken  place  amongst  the  inhabit- 
ants, for  we  could  not  find  a  native  to  sell  us 
a  cocoa-nut ;  these  fellows  having  been  told 
that  we  came  to  make  slaves  of  them  and 
sell  them  at  Jamaica.  But  we  soon  got  over 
this  difficulty,  for  one  of  the  natives   having 
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come  down  upon  us,  we  gave  him  such  fine 
presents,  that  he  shortly  brought  others,  and 
those  who  had  been  our  greatest  enemies  soon 
became  our  best  friends.  The  naval  depart- 
ment was  under  the  command  of  my  captain  ; 
and  the  soldiers  had  for  a  leader  as  brave  a 
man  as  ever  walked  on  land,  one  Major  Poison. 
They  had  a  very  uncomfortable  berth  of  it  in 
their  tents,  which  they  fixed  in  a  swampy  and 
unwholesome  plain  :  in  the  day  they  were 
grilled,  and  in  the  evening  they  were  eaten  ; 
for  the  mosquitoes  —  you  know  Honduras  is 
on  the  Mosquitoe  shore  —  came  buzzing  and 
biting  by  millions  at  a  time  ;  and  the  sand- 
flies took  their  share  of  the  good  things  thus 
providentially  provided  for  them  by  General 
Dalling.  These  voracious  devils  had  one 
month's  good  food  ;  after  whicTi,  we  proceeded 
along  the  shore  to  collect  our  friends  amongst 
the  natives ;  they  were  to  find  us  boats,  and  to 
lend  us  a  hand  in  the  attack. 

We  reached  the  river  San  Juan  on  the  24th 
of  March,  perfectly  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Indians,  for  not  a  man  of  our  party  had  ever 
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been  up  the  river.  And  here  Nelson  was  to 
have  given  up  the  command  ;  but  he  was  not 
the  man  to  do  that,  for  he  knew  that  the  service 
was  a  hazardous  one,  and  that  something  des- 
perate would  be  attempted  :  so  he  forgot  his 
orders,  and  gave  others  for  the  embarkation  of 
the  troops,  two  hundred  of  which  he  placed  on 
board  the  Mosquitoe  craft  and  in  two  of  our 
boats,  and  away  we  started.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  the  great  people  at  Jamaica  forgot 
that  we  should  arrive  at  the  dry  season  ;  and 
we  had  hard  work  to  force  the  boats  over  the 
shallows,  and  thus  proceed  up  this  narrow- 
ed and  now  low  river.  At  last,  after  several 
days'  work,  the  hardest  and  the  hottest  I  re- 
member, we  got  into  deep  water,  and  then  had 
to  contend  against  rapids  and  currents.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Indians,  we  might  have 
turned  back  without  doing  anything,  for  we 
never  should  have  found  our  way;  as  it  was, 
those  curious  chaps  and  ourselves. did  all  the 
work,  and  the  soldiers  had  enough  to  do  to 
keep  quiet  and  cool.  It  was  the  most  infernal 
hot  expedition  I  ever  was  engaged  in. 
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On  the  9th  of  April  we  reached  San  Barto- 
lomeo,  an  island  which  the  Spaniards  had  for- 
tified ;  and  although  the  battery  itself  was 'a 
little  semicircular  affair,  mounting  only  nine 
or  twelve  swivels,  and  manned  with  only  eigh- 
teen men,  yet  it  was  placed  to  command  the 
most  rapid  and  difficult  part  of  the  river.  It 
gave  us  a  warm  reception  ;  when  Nelson 
jumped  out  of  the  boat  into  the  mud,  and  was 
nearly  sticking  there  altogether,  but  he  extri- 
cated himself  with  only  the  loss  of  his  shoes; 
he  was  followed  by  that  unfortunate  man  Des- 
pard,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  army ;  and  his 
coxswain,  I  hope,  was  not  much  behindhand  ; 
we  made  a  dash  at  the  battery  and  boarded  it  : 
away  jumped  the  Spaniards,  and  we  gave  them 
a  parting  salute  with  their  own  guns.  This 
was  chi^s  play  ;  for  when  a  man  gets  a  crack 
from  a  shot,  why,  it  ""s  what  he  expects,  and 
that's  all  in  the  regular  service  line  :  but. 
Lord  bless  you!  what's  a  grape-shot  to  the 
yellow-fever  .f^  it's  like  the  small  fish  which 
nibbled  off  Tom's  toes,  when  a  shark  might 
have  swallowed  him  up. 
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The  castle  of  San  Juan  was  only  sixteen 
miles  above  this  battery  on  the  island ;  and 
when  we  got  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  we  landed 
the  soldiers  and  the  stores,  and  marched  on 
through  a  forest  of  trees  so  thick  that  I  got 
an  inch  thinner  by  jamming  myself  between 
them,  and  we  could  not  open  our  eyes  for  snakes 
jumping  into  them  from  the  boughs  of  the  trees. 
I  dare  say  there ""s  many  a  man  who  does  not 
believe  this  ;  but  I  tell  you  the  truth,  that  one 
of  the  men  was  bitten  just  under  the  eye  by 
one  of  those  little  devils,  and  could  not  proceed 
for  the  pain  ;  and  that  when  some  of  us,  who 
missed  him  not  five  minutes  afterwards,  went 
back  to  assist  him,  we  found  him  not  only  dead, 
but  putrid.  Ay  !  putrid  in  five  minutes,  and 
I  saw  him  myself;  and  now  that  I  'm  writing 
my  life,  it  is  not  worth  my  while  at  my  age  to 
be  telling  lies  like  a  play-actor,  who  calls  him- 
self a  king  by  candlelight.  I  remember  that 
one  day  Nelson  was  very  much  fatigued,  and 
ordered  his  hammock,  which  was  his  only  bed, 
to  be  hung  up  between  two  trees,  and  in 
he  turned  and  was  soon  asleep  —  for  I  often 
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wondered  how  he  kept  awake.  The  Indians 
were  about  the  hammock,  when  one  saw  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  lizard  pass  over  his  face.  The 
Indian  awoke  him  directly,  and  told  him  to  get 
out ;  and  there  was  one  of  the  most  venomous 
serpents  of  the  country  rolled  up  at  his  feet. 

Travellers,  I  know,  are  said  to  see  strange 
things,  and  old  sailors  are  told  that  they  spin 
galley-yarns;  but  it's  just  as  true  as  that  we 
are  here,  and  that  these  lizards  are  called  moni- 
tory lizards,  because  they  warn  people  that  the 
serpent  is  too  close  to  be  pleasant.  After  this, 
we  nearly  lost  our  captain  by  his  drinking 
some  water  into  which  a  branch  of  manchineel 
had  been  thrown  ;  and  he  never  got  the  better 
of  this  until  his  death. 

The  second  day  after  our  taking  the  first 
fort,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Castle  of  San  Juan, 
and  Nelson  proposed  to  assault  it  that  moment ; 
but  he  was  overruled,  and  we  began  a  regular 
siege.  We  were  ten  days  before  we  commenced 
scientific  operations,  and  just  then  the  rains 
began.  Never  was  there  a  scene  more  dreadful 
to  behold ;   even  the  Indians  could  not  stand  it. 
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and  they  died  like  dogs.  We  had  begun  on  the 
11th,  and  on  the  24?th  the  place  surrendered. 
We  thought  our  labours  at  an  end,  and  we  fan- 
cied that, in  possession  of  the  fort,we  had  only  to 
sit  down  and  recover  our  fatigues.  But  we  w^ere 
soon  made  sensible  of  our  mistake :  there  was 
nothing  in  the  place  which  could  contribute  to 
the  recovery  of  the  sick,  or  to  save  those  who 
were  hovering  round  the  graves  of  their  com- 
panions, and  in  danger  every  moment  of  catch- 
ing the  infection.  The  hides  of  the  dead  cattle, 
now  putrid,  nearly  killed  us  with  the  stench ; 
and  when  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  hospital 
near  the  castle,  our  men  were  so  beaten  by 
fatigue  and  sickness  that  we  could  not  muster 
any  hands  to  work  at  it:  we  had  not  men  enough 
well  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  and  the  garrison 
duty  was  done  by  those  in  such  a  state  that 
a  squall  of  wind  would  have  blown  them  away. 
We  had  no  medicines,  for  we  never  liked  phy- 
sic ;  and  as  something  was  obliged  to  be  left 
behind,  and  we  were  then  all  well,  we  left  that 
which  was  now  more  necessary  than  provisions. 
The  river  had  swollen  with  the  rain,  the  rapids 
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had  become  dangerous ;  we  might  have  got 
down  to  the  coast  for  the  medicine  chest, 
rather  too  quickly  to  be  safe,  but  we  never 
could  have  got  back  again — it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  stem  the  stream,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  look  at  Death  in  the  face  without 
being  able  to  offer  him  any  resistance.  He 
was  now  making  desperate  havoc  amongst 
us,  the  living  were  unable  to  bury  the  dead. 
We  launched  our  best  friends,  of  whom  we 
were  so  suddenly  deprived,  from  the  walls  of 
the  castle;  and  as  each  floated  away,  hun- 
dreds of  greedy  gallinazos  fixed  upon  the 
floating  carcass,  digging  their  ravenous  beaks 
into  the  corpse,  and  straining  their  necks  to 
tear  our  comrade  to  pieces.  When  satiated 
with  their  meal,  they  lazily  returned  to  the  fort, 
and  perched  upon  the  trees  which  surrounded 
it,  or  walking  unmolested  amongst  the  survi- 
vors, they  watched  us  with  horrid  gluttony,  as 
if  exulting  in  our  weakness,  and  knowing  that 
we  were  to  be  their  food. 

Five  long   months  did   this  continue;    five 
months,  day  after  day,  did  we  who  could  walk. 
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pace  amongst  the  birds  who  had  eaten  our  com- 
panions, afraid  to  kill  them,  for  they  were  our 
best  scavengers,  and  trembling  as  we  looked  at 
them  ;  for  they  were  destined  to  devour  those 
who  died.    After  which  we  abandoned  the  place, 
leaving  only  a  few    men,    who    seemed    proof 
against    the   climate,    to    hold    the    fort    until 
the    Spaniards    felt  inclined  to   retake  it :  the 
rest   retreated    from     the    castle ;    and    out    of 
eighteen   hundred    men   who    had    contributed 
to  conquer  this  wretched   charnel-house,  only 
three  hundred  and  eighty  ever  returned.     Of 
our  complement  on  board  the  Hinchinbrook  of 
two  hundred  men,    eighty-seven   were    struck 
with    sickness  in    one    night,    and    out  of  the 
whole  crew  only  ten  survived.      It  was  a  scene 
of  cruel  desolation  :  the  ships  which  brought 
the    troops  sunk  in   the  harbour,    their  crews 
being  all  dead ;  and    the  worms    ate  through 
them    until   they   went    down    from    the   leaks 
they  occasioned.    But  we  wanted  not  those  ves- 
sels, for  the  men  they  brought  had  perished; 
and    brave   and   gallant    hearts,    which   would 
never  have  flinched  from   Death  when   fairly 
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faced  to  him  in  the  field,  trembled  when  he 
threw  the  pall  of  sickness  o\'er  them,  and 
crushed  them  to  the  earth,  the  prey  of  birds, 
the  food  of  savage  animals.  ' 

Nelson  had  escaped  this  by  a  timely  retreat. 
When  the  siege  was  commenced  he  was  attacked 
with  dysentery ;  he  returned  to  the  harbour 
the  day  before  the  fort  surrendered,  thence 
Port  Roval,  so  sick  that  he  was  carried  on 
shore  in  his  cot ;  and  although  he  was  removed 
to  the  Janus,  forty-four  guns, — having  suc- 
ceeded Captain  Glover  who  died,  and  this  com- 
mand was  one  he  much  sought, — yet  was  his 
health  so  injured,  his  frame  so  shattered,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  ask  leave  to  return  to 
England.  He  took  his  passage  in  the  Lion, 
Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Cornwallis,  to 
whose  care  and  kindness  he  was  indebted  for 
his  life.  Four  months  after  his  return,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Albemarle,  I  joined 
him  again,  having  lived  to  reach  Old  Eng- 
land more  like  a  skeleton  than  a  man. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Four  French  sail,  in  show  so  stout, 
Bore  down  on  the  Arethusa. 
"The  fam'd  Belle  Poule  straight  a-head  did  lie, 
The  Arethusa  scorn'd  to  fly, 
Not  a  sheet,  nor  a  tack. 
Nor  a  brace,  did  she  slack ; 
Tho'  the  Frenchmen  laugh'd,  and  thought  it  stuflf, 
They  knew  not  the  handful  of  men  how  tough 
On  board  of  the  Arethusa. 

Sea  Song. 

I  HAVE  heard  our  doctor  say,  who  was  a  cle- 
ver man  from  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  that 
the  human  body  is  nearly  at  the  same  heat 
either  amongst  the  ice  at  the  North  Pole, 
or  under  the  Equator  near  the  coast  of  Africa  ; 
and  he  remarked — for  I  have  a  good  memory, 
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as  you  '11  find  out  as  we  get  along — that  if  a 
thermometer  was  placed  in  a  man's  mouth  at 
the  North  Pole,  and  another  in  a  man's 
mouth  at  the  Equator,  the  heat  Would  be  the 
same.  I  dare  sav  this  is  all  true  enous^h 
with  philosophers,  as  these  learned  men  call 
themselves,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  gospel 
in  regard  to  seamen.  But  the  Admiralty  are 
of  the  philosopher's  opinion  ;  for  when  Nelson 
was  appointed  to  the  Albemarle  in  1782,  and 
I  went  on  board  as  coxswain,  although  I  was 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  we  found  that 
great  lords  in  London  believed  in  this  equal 
heat,  and  concluded,  that  as  we  had  been 
baked  in  Honduras,  we  might  as  well  cool  the 
loaf  in  the  Baltic  ;  and  therefore,  before  we 
were  what  you  might  call  men  again,  we  were 
ordered  to  the  North  Sea,  and  kept  there  the 
whole  winter.  If  a  stranger  had  seen  Nelson 
when  the  order  arrived  for  our  sailing,  he 
would  not  have  believed  him  the  same  quiet 
man  he  mostly  was.  But  he  could  not  stand 
this     cruel   order   without    a    murmur  ;    and 
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it  stuck  by  him  all  his  hfe.  Now  it's  very 
seldom  that  ever  I  dared  in  my  dreams  to 
differ  with  Nelson  in  opinion,  but  I  think  it 
was  foolish  of  him  to  camplain  of  that  which  he 
could  not  remedy  ;  and  I  say,  that  if  a  man's 
health  is  not  good  enough  for  him  to  go  any- 
where that  he  is  ordered,  why  he  had  better 
hang  up  his  fiddle  and  be  off  on  shore. 

Some  good  is  always  to  be  got  by  sick- 
ness ;  either  a  man  becomes  a  better  man,  or 
he  teaches  himself  the  employment  of  time, 
and  soon  gets  tired  of  looking  out  of  a  window 
wondering  what  the  rest  of  the  world  could 
be  at.  When  I  got  a  little  about,  I  fell  a 
little  in  love  ;  and  I  soon  found  out  that  a  man 
who  could  neither  write  nor  read  would  make 
a  very  bad  correspondent.  I  set  to  work  with 
a  good  will,  and,  before  a  year  had  passed,  I 
wrote  as  nice  and  as  clear  a  hand  as  the  ship's 
clerk  ;  so  that  I  was  soon  found  more  useful, 
and  afterwards  became  the  copying-clerk  of  the 
great  captain.  We  were  in  the  North  Sea  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  armed  neutrality,  and  there- 
fore we  could  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  service. 
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She  was  an  overmasted  ship  that  Albemarle, 
and  we  were  every  now  and  then  in  danger  of 
turning  the  turtle. 

At  last  we  got  safe  enough  back  to  the 
Downs,  and  there  we  anchored.  I  had  taken  the 
captain  on  shore  in  the  barge,  and  he  gave  me 
leave  to  stay.  The  boat  was  sent  off,  and  I 
began  to  cruise  about  that  town  of  smug- 
glers ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  squall  of  wind 
came  on,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  rain  by  way  of  feeding  it.  In 
two  hours'*  time  it  was  blowing  as  hard  as  it 
blew  the  other  day  at  Barbadoes,  when  it  threw 
the  church  down.  I  found  myself  standing 
on  the  beach,  looking  at  the  pock-marked  boat- 
men, who  all  get  those  holes  in  their  faces  by 
their  mothers  amusing  themselves  in  rolling 
their  children  over  the  shingle.  There  I  found 
my  captain  holding  both  his  hands  to  shelter 
his  eyes  as  he  kept  them  steadily  fixed  upon 
the  ship.  There  was  a  store-ship  anchored 
just  a-head  of  us,  and  the  captain  saw  that 
she  was  dragging  her  anchors,  and  that  she 
would  drift  athwart  hawse  of  the  Albemarle. 
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Nelson  feared  that  both  ships  would  drift  on 
the  Goodwin  Sands ;  he  roared  out  to  the 
Deal-men  to  launch  a  boat  and  take  him 
on  board ;  but  they  were  mostly  married  men 
with  large  families,  and  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  risk  their  own  lives  when  they 
did  not  consider  that  anybody  else's  was  in 
danger:  but  they  are  the  men  when  real 
danger  stares  at  them — they  are  the  fellows 
who  launch  through  a  surf  that  would  blind  a 
man  to  look  at. 

On   this  occasion  the  Deal-men  thought    it 
impossible  to   get   on   board,   the  gale  was  so 
uncommonly  high.     It  was  quite  in  vain  Nel- 
son  pointed   out   his   fears    in   regard    to   his 
ship ;  they  would  not  budge   an  inch  ;    until 
at  last,   after   they   had   held   a  consultation, 
they  agreed   to  try  for  fifteen  guineas.     We 
jumped  into  the  boat ;  and,  to  the  astonishment 
and  fear  of  all  present,  we  embarked  during 
the  height  of  the  tempest.     Bravely  the  men 
clung   to   their  oars,    and  in   spite  of  all  the 
difficulties  opposed  to  us,  we  reached  the  ship. 
The  store-ship  had  drifted  clear  of  the  Albe- 
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marie,  but  had  left  her  without  either  foremast 
or  bowsprit.  I  never  saw  Nelson  greater  than  he 
was  at  this  moment ;  for,  although  suffering 
from  sickness,  he  cheered  on  the  boatmen  to 
their  greatest  exertions,  disregarding  his  per- 
sonal safety,  and  only  anxious  to  assist  by  his 
best  endeavours  to  save  the  ship  which  had 
been  committed  to  his  charge. 

Away  we  went  to  Canada  after  this,  and  there 
I  saw  a  little  piece  of  gratitude  in  an  old  man. 
Gratitude,  generally  speaking,  is  like  a  man 
getting  three  dozen  at  the  gangway  —  he  gets  it 
when  he  least  wants  it ;  but  in  this  case  it  was 
otherwise.  We  took  a  fishing  schooner,  the 
vessel  and  cargo  being  the  only  property  of  her 
skipper,  and  he  had  a  large  family.  Nelson 
made  a  pilot  of  him,  and  afterwards  restored 
him  his  vessel  and  cargo.  Well,  when  most  of 
our  crew  were  on  the  sick  list,  this  man,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  came  off  to  us  with  a 
present  of  sheep,  poultry,  and  other  fresh  pro- 
visions —  that 's  what  I  call  gratitude  ;  for  he 
might  have  lived  for  ever  out  of  sight  of  us 
both  as  to  house  and  to  memory.     They  keep 
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at  Boston  now  the  certificate  Nelson  gave  the 
old  man  ;  and  it  will  remain  as  a  memorial  of 

his  generosity  for  ever. 

Now  some  of  your  over  scrupulous  gentlemen 
say,  that  when  nations  are  at  war,  no  one  man 
has  a  right  to  return  an  enemy  a  vessel;  and 
this  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  truth. 
But  Nelson  was  not  the  man  to  render  poorer 
an  already  poor  man ;  and  he  possessed  that 
good  and  generous  heart  which  did  not  make 
war  against  an  old  fisherman. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  we  were 
cruising  off  Boston,  watching  a  squadron  of 
Frenchmen,  and  we  had  been  dogging  about 
that  harbour  for  some  time,  always  keeping 
pretty  close  in,  and  never  letting  the  enemy 
out  of  our  sight  ;  one  day,  when  we  were  hove 
to  about  six  miles  from  the  shore,  we  were 
roused  up  by  the  boatswain  piping  "  All 
hands  make  sail."*'  I  jumped  on  deck  to  the 
wheel,  and  there  I  found  the  captain,  looking 
as  calm  and  as  contented  as  if  we  were  not 
sure  of  being  prisoners.  Four  line-of-battle 
ships  and  one  frigate  had  come  out  of  the  har- 
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hour  with  a  fresh  breeze,  which  hardly  reached 
us,  and  which  gave  us  the  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  our  inferiority  in  point  of  sailing. 
We  were  soon  under  all  the  canvass  we  could 
crowd;  and  right  a-stern  of  us,  and  nearly 
within  shot,  was  the  French  squadron  :  they 
overhauled  us  fast,  the  frigate  taking  the 
lead,  and  coming  on  like  a  bully  who  knows 
he 's  backed. 

"  I  wish  I  had  you  quietly  to  myself,''  said 
Nelson,  as  he  looked  at  her  through  the  glass, 
"  and  I  think  you  would  soon  steer  another 
course."" 

It  was  a  seventy-four  with  six  months' 
stores  on  board,  to  the  value  of  a  bum- 
boat,  that  we  did  not  see  England  again  before 
we  saw  a  prison  ;  and  some  of  us  began  to  talk 
about  packing  up  our  silver  in  the  waistbands 
of  our  trousers.  Nelson  was  the  only  man 
who  seemed  quite  collected ;  for,  if  the  breeze 
lasted,  it  was  evident  that  he  himself  could  not 
fight  four  liners  and  a  frigate,  and  we  should 
have  been  beaten  beforehand. 

"  Keep  the  hands  on  deck,"  said  he  to  the 
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lirst-lieutenant,  "and  haul  up  three  points  to 
the  westward." 

Now  this  looked  like  a  finish,  because  the 
enemy  were  enabled  to  keep  outside  of  us,  and 
we  were  steering  right  for  the  St.  George''s 
Bank  ;  a  place  surrounded  by  shoals  and  shal- 
lows, and  about  as  intricate  to  navigate  as  the 
entrance  to  the  Colchester  river.  Well,  smack 
at  them  we  steered  ;  it  was  hard  a-starboard  one 
moment,  and  port  you  may  the  next  ;  square 
away  the  yards  here,  and  brace  up  the  yards 
there ;  and  we  turned  in  and  out  of  the  shoals, 
doubling  every  moment  like  a  hare  pursued. 
The  large  ships  hauled  off ;  but  the  frigate  con- 
tinued the  pursuit,  and  her  captain  seemed  as 
good  a  pilot  as  Nelson,  who  now  appeared  very 
anxious  to  sail  a  little  slower  than  we  did. 

"  Beat  to  quarters  !"  said  the  little  man,  his 
eye  all  on  fire,  "  and  now  we  are  in  the  open 
water  again,  shorten  sail  and  heave  to." 

No  sooner  did  our  chase  a-stern  observe 
this,  than  he  refused  the  invitation,  shortened 
sail,  and  beat  back  again.  "  Fire  an  unshotted 
gun,"  said  Nelson,  "and   let   that  blustering 
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Frenchman  make  the  best  of  the  insult  ;*"  and 
he  did  make  the  best  of  it,  for  he  never  resent- 
ed it. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  perceived  a 
great  change  come  over  the  future  Hero  of  the 
Ocean  :  he  would  walk  the  deck  in  an  absent 
manner ;  would  frequently  talk  to  himself;  and 
his  eye,  which,  when  he  looked  at  a  French- 
man, seemed  hot  enough  to  melt  him,  was  now 
languid,  and  had  a  kind  of  odd  appearance, 
as  if  his  mind  was  all  abroad.  He  never  used 
to  walk  the  full  length  of  the  quarter-deck  ; 
his  step  was  hurried,  and  he  turned  as  short 
as  if  he  had  only  a  fisherman's  walk — one  step 
and  overboard.  I  soon  found  out  the  reason, 
— he  was  in  love.  And  I  learned  the  truth  of 
what  I  afterwards  read,  that  "  heroes  in  war 
are  men,  alas  !  in  love." 

We  were  in  Quebec,  when  the  orders  came 
for  us  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  transports  to  New 
York.  It  was  in  the  month  of  October  1782, 
and  the  winter  was  so  far  advanced  that  our 
sails  were  frozen  to  the  yards  :  this,  you  would 
fancy,  would  take  the  love  out  of  any  man  ;  but 
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no,  Nelson  was  in  for  it ;  his  heart  had  been 
moved  by  the  soft  warblings  of  a  woman,  and 
when  he  took  leave  of  her,  he  became  very 
queer,  and  when  he  came  on  board,  he  looked 
at  the  ship  as  if  he  did  not  like  her.  The  next 
morning  he  went  ashore  again,  and  who  should 
he  meet  on  the  beach  but  Mr.  Davison.  "  Hul- 
loa,  Nelson,"  said  he,  "  what  brings  you 
ashore  ?*" 

"  I  can't  leave  Quebec,"  said  Nelson,  "  with- 
out seeing  the  woman  whose  society  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  my  happiness;  and  to 
whom  I  intend  to  offer  my  hand." 

"  If  you  do,"  said  Mr.  Davison,  "  your  ruin 
must  inevitably  follow." 

"  Then  let  it  follow,"  said  Nelson,  "  for  I  am 
resolved  to  do  it." 

"  And  I,"  replied  Davison,  "  am  resolved  that 
you  shall  not."  And  before  my  captain  could 
recover  his  astonishment,  for  he  was  not  a  man 
to  be  contradicted,  Mr.  Davison  handed  him 
to  his  boat,  wished  him  good-Vye,  and  in  a 
few  days  we  were  off  Sandy  Hook,  where  we 
found  the  commander-in-chief,  Admiral  Digby, 
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and  Lord  Hood,  with  a  detachment  of  Rodney's 
victorious  fleet. 

When  Nelson  returned  on  board  from  his 
official  visit  to  the  admiral,  he  rubbed  his  hands 
with  delight,  and  told  the  first  lieutenant  that 
the  Albemarle  was  to  be  attached  to  Lord 
Hood's  squadron,  and  go  to  the  West  Indies. 
Well,  there  we  were  again  ;  and  who  do  you 
think  we  found  there  ?  why,  his  present  Ma- 
jesty the  King,  God  bless  him  !  He  was  Duke 
of  Clarence  then,  and  commanded  a  frigate. 
Lord  Hood  took  Nelson  to  him,  and  said  on 
the  quarter-deck  to  the  Prince,  "  Sir,  if  your 
royal  highness  wishes  to  ask  any  questions  re- 
specting naval  tactics.  Captain  Nelson  can  give 
you  as  much  information  as  any  officer  in  the 
fleet." 

Well,  it  was  a  proud  thing  to  be  under 
the  orders  of  such  a  man.  There  was  Nel- 
son (as  the  King  describes  him)  "the  merest 
boy  of  a  captain  he  had  ever  seen,  dressed 
in  a  full-laced  uniform,  and  old-fashioned 
waistcoat  with  long  flaps,  and  his  lank  unpow- 
dered  hair  tied  in  a  stiff"  Hessian  tail  of  extra- 
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ordinary  length  ;"  making  altogether  about  as 
odd  a  looking  hero  as  ever  man  put  eyes  upon. 
But  when  he  began  to  speak,  especially  on 
nautical  matters,  he  was  as  wide  awake  as  any 
man  I  ever  knew. 

Idleness  will  make  the  devil  himself  fall  in 
love;    but  the   man  that  is    always    occupied 
seldom  gets  into  that    scrape.     Did   anybody 
ever  hear  of  a  sailor,  who  had  a  good  sharp  first 
lieutenant — one  of  those  hundred-eyed  chaps 
that  never  allow  a  man  time  to  say  his  prayers — 
falling  in  love.   A  fellow,  when  he  is  perched  up 
on  the  topmast-head  during  a  cruise,  may  rub 
up  his  affections,  and  sing  to  himself  (for  woe 
betide  him  if  the   first    lieutenant  hears   him) 
some  old  gammon  about  eyes  and  sighs,  and 
doves  and  loves  ;  but  if  he  happens  to  look  back 
upon    the    past,    and   not    look   a-head  or  on 
both  bows,  and  they  see  a  sail  from  the  deck 
before   it's   seen    from    the    mast-head,  why, 
instead  of  his  heart  being  tickled  by  his  love, 
his  back  will  get  scratched  by  the  boatswain's 
mate.    And  it 's  just  so  when  you  have  got  into 
the  scrape  :  only  screw  up  your  mind  to  acti- 
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vitj,  only  get  some  occupation  which  must 
employ  your  time,  and  then,  as  the  old  song 
says, 

"  Love  may  go,  with  a  sigh  and  a  die, 
To  Jericho." 

So  it  was  with  Nelson :  no  sooner  did  he 
get  to  sea,  than  his  ship  became  his  wife :  he 
was  anxious  that  she  should  be  smarter  and 
prettier  than  the  others  ;  he  watched  the  disci- 
pline, his  mind  recovered  itself,  and  when  he 
got  on  board  of  her,  he  quite  forgot  his  love  ; 
although  I  dare  say  a  man  with  heart  like  his, 
never  forgot  the  kindness  he  had  received ; — 
even  the  heat  of  the  Y/est  Indies  did  not 
destroy  it. 

At  this  time  it  was  believed  that  the  French 
would  attempt  some  of  the  passages  between 
the  Bahamas  ;  but  their  fleet  got  into  Puerto 
Cabello,  that  same  harbour  from  which  the 
gallant  Hamilton  cut  out  the  Spanish  frigate — 
a  deed  which  the  naval  history  of  the  world 
cannot  surpass,  and  which  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  rivalled.  To  be  sure,  Lord  Cochrane  did 
something  like  it  at  Callao.     But  let  me  not  be 
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rubbing  up  all  the  great  actions  of  our  coun- 
trymen, or  I  shall  never  get  on. 

In  1783,  the  peace  was  proclaimed ;  the  Albe- 
marle was  ordered  home  and  paid  off,  and  I 
gave  yellow  Jack  the  slip  again,  although  it  left 
my  face  rather  of  the  mahogany-colour — some- 
thing like  a  boiled  ham,  as  the  landlord  says ; 
and  I  don't  think  I  ever  quite  recovered  the 
mosquitoe  bites  and  the  jiggers.     I  got  a  berth 
on  shore  as  captain's  steward,  and   it  won  my 
heart  to  see  how  Nelson  bothered  the  Jacks-in- 
cffice  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  Jacks  discharged. 
He  was  at  it  every  day  but  one,  and  that  day 
he  went  to  court.     After  much  harassing,  all 
his  men  were  paid  what  was  due  to  them  from 
other  ships.     They  all  volunteered  every  man 
of  them  to  follow  him,  should  he  obtain  another 
command ;    and    there   was    not    a   real   good 
seaman  in  the  ship  who  did  not  envy  me  my 
good  fortune  in  being  always  near  him. 

We  sometimes  hear,  that  your  great  dukes 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds ;  and  I 
never  could  understand  where  they  keep  it,  and 
how  it  is  that  it  never  grows  less.    Well,  I  think 
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a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  my  captain  did  not ;  he  used  to 
growl  about  poverty,  and  the  impossibility  of 
living  upon  half-pay ;  and  by  degrees  he  got 
less  and  less  disposed  to  remain  in  England, 
and  consequently  went  abroad  to  a  place  they 
call  St.  Omer,  with  Captain  Macnamara,  and 
there  he  had  his  proportion  of  love  and  grief. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Twas  Saturday  night ;  the  twinkling  stars 

Shone  on  the  rippling  sea ; 
No  duty  called  the  jovial  tars, 

The  helm  was  lash'd  a-lee. 
The  ample  can  adorn'd  the  board ; 

Prepared  to  see  it  out, 
Each  gave  the  lass  that  he  adored, 

And  push'd  the  grog  about. 

DiBDIX. 

This  is  Saturday  night,  and  we  who  have 
buffeted  the  ocean  —  ay,  even  when  the  gale 
was  highest,  and  the  danger  greatest — always  on 
this  night  drank  to  our  sweethearts  and  wives. 
It's  a  good  old  custom,  and  serves  to  keep  our 
loves  alive  in  our  memory ;  for  they  say — those 
who  know  most  about  it  from  experience — '  that 
absence  is  the  grave  of  love ;'  that  when  oc- 
cupation comes  in,  love  goes  out  ;  and  that 
the  huge  Atlantic  sea  is  a  very  good  place  in 
Avhich  to  drown  affection. 
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It  is  this  weekly  custom  of  ours  that  re- 
calls us  to  those  whom  we  most  love  after 
all ;  and  it 's  a  pleasant  thing  to  recollect  the 
small  round  table  near  the  fire,  the  fond  look 
of  our  Susan,  and  the  bright  eyes  of  the  young 
child  just  able  to  walk,  and  catching  the  first 
sounds  of  his  native  lingo,  which  whiles  away 
the  time ;  whilst  the  ship,  staggering  under  her 
close-reefed  main-topsail  and  fore  staysail,  rolls 
over  the  seas  threatening  to  overwhelm  her,  or 
rises  like  a  duck  as  the  watery  mountain  seems 
inclined  to  founder  her.  And  so  it  has  ever 
been  with  sailors  since  the  days  of  Benbow  ; 
Saturday  night  is  with  them  a  precious  time ; 
and  for  my  part,  although  I  never  have  had  my 
foot  on  board  of  a  man-of-war  for  these  last 
thirty  years,  yet  I  never  have  forgotten  our 
customs. 

How  often  do  I — ay,  even  I — look  back 
through  the  long  distance  of  fifty  years,  and 
think  of  the  sky-larking  and  love-making 
which  used  to  go  on  whenever  the  liberty-men 
went  on  shore,  or  when  eighty  or  a  hundred 
women  came   alongside  of  the  ship  at   Ports- 
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mouth — those  were  the  days  !  Lord,  I  think  I 
see  us  now  sitting  upon  the  combings  of  the 
hatchways,  with  our  tails  hanging  down  in  the 
cable-tiers  and  the  rats  gnawing  off  the  par- 
celling. 

Ah !    it 's   a  long  time  ago   since   I   fell  in 

love,  and  many  a  bitter  moment  it  cost  me 
afterwards.  That  man  who  wrote  the  songs 
said,  ''  that  a  sailor  found  a  wife  in  every 
port,''  and  in  some  respects  I  believe  it 's  pretty 
true  ;  but  it  never  was  so  with  me  :  I  was  faith- 
ful   to  my  Susan ;    and    never  man  doted    on 

a  sister  as  I  doted  on  Jane,  until But  no 

I  go  before  my  story. 

I  had  been  from  home — when  Captain  Nel- 
son went  to  France,  and  learned  to  hate  all 
Frenchmen — about  thirteen  years,  and  during 
that  time  I  had  only  heard  from  or  of  my 
parents  once ;  and  that  happened  to  be  when 
one  of  our  Cawsand  Bay  fishermen,  who  had 
entered  on  board  the  Glasgow,  and  had  been 
saved  by  the  Badger*'s  boat,  became  my  ship- 
mate  after  I  had    saved  his   life.    He  was   a 
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cross,  surly  fellow,  and  never  was  much  liked 
by  any  of  us.  I  well  remember  his  proper 
name,  although  he  went  by  the  calling  of 
Surly  Billy. 

That  was  a  purser's  name ;  Tackle  was  his 
right  one  ;  and  it 's  not  until  laid  under  hatches 
that  I  shall  forget  him  :  he  has  left  me  many  a 
bitter  remembrance,  ay,  even  to  his  last  mo- 
ment. 

It  happened  one  day  that  he  was  rather  fe- 
verish, having  fallen  sick  after  the  burning  and 
bathing,  for  he  never  leaped  overboard  until  the 
flames  were  on  board  of  him.  I  gave  him 
an  orange,  for  which  he  certainly  appeared 
gratefid,  and  says  he  — ''  I  say.  Brace,  yours 
is  a  queer  name,  and  in  all  my  cruisings  I 
have  met  with  only  one  family  of  that  sort, 
and  they  lived  in  Cawsand  Bay.""  He  got 
no  farther  than  that,  when  I  caught  hold  of 
his  hand  and  said,  "  It  was  my  own  dear  father 
and  mother  ;'*'*  and  says  I,  "  Avast  heaving,  ship- 
mate :  when  did  you  see  them  last,  and  how 
were  they  ?     Did  you  see  my  little  sister  Jane  ? 
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come  now,  I'm  all  alive  to  run  it  off  the  reel,  so 
tell  us,  Surly  Billy,  that 's  a  good  fellow." 

"  My  compliments,*"  said  he,  "  for  your  Surly 
Billy,  and  if  I  was  not  brought  short  by  this 
yellow  Jack" — (you  see  he  had  a  slight  attack 
of  the  West  India  undertaker) — "  I  would 
take  the  liberty  of  Surly-Billying  your  lug, 
you  precious  spawn  of  a  crooked-nose  fisher- 
woman,  and  brother  to  as  cursed  a " 

I  shoved  my  fist  right  into  his  mouth  ;  I 
never  heard  what  he  intended  to  say,  for  he 
was  very  weak,  and  the  shake  I  gave  him  set 
him  off  into  a  faint.  I  thought  he  was  dead, 
and  bolted  away  for  the  lop-lolly-boy  and 
the  surgeon,  and  gave  the  sailmaker  a  hint 
that  he  might  have  a  job  to  do  before  sunset. 
We  got  round  to  Port  Royal  before  he  re- 
covered, and  he  was  landed  with  the  rest  of  the 
sick  in  order,  as  we  all  thought,  to  feed  the 
land  crabs.  I  hated  him  so  that  I  never  went 
near  him  afterwards,  and  I  soon  quite  forgot  his 
phiz,  which  the  West  India  doctor  altered  a 
little. 

This  piece  of  intelligence — for  in  my  mind 
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I  had  fancied  the  worst,  although  I  made 
allowances  for  his  anger  at  my  caUing  him  Surly 
Billy — always  stuck  by  me;  and  many's  the  time 
when  I  laid  myself  down  in  my  hammock  after 
a  hard  day's  work,  I  used  to  think  what  he 
could  have  meant  by  the  abuse  of  my  mother, 
and  the  bad  language  he  was  about  to  cast  upon 
my  sister ;  for  she  was  about  seventeen  at  that 
time,  and,  if  she  had  grown  up  as  she  promised 
when  I  left  her,  she  must  have  been  a  beauty : 
but  she  was  so  young  when  I  took  French 
leave,  that  I  could  not  fancy  her  any  other 
than  a  pretty  child. 

Well,  time  passed  until  the  Albemarle  was 
paid  off;  and  when  Nelson  went  abroad,  I  got 
leave  to  go  to  Cawsand  Bay  until  his  return : 
he  gave  me  money  enough  to  pay  my  passage, 
and  I  started  with  a  good  store  of  pocket-lining, 
intending  to  buy  new  nets,  or  lend  a  hand  in 
purchasing  a  sail  or  repairing  the  boat.  Away 
I  went  with  a  light  heart  and  a  fair  wind,  having 
in  the  fob  of  my  pocket  twenty-five  pounds,  and 
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*  I  that  once  was  a  plough-boy  a  sailor  am  now." 
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I  soon  got  on  the  right  course  for  Plymouth, 
and   I  knew   by    the   distances   marked  upon 
stones   how  many  miles  I  had  run.     I  went  on, 
as  all  men  do   at  first  when  they  start   on  an 
expedition   they   fancy,   head   down   and   legs 
out.     I  took  as  long  strides  as  a  goose  in  dry 
weather,  and  walked  as  fast  as  an  ostrich  over 
the  Pampas.     I  got  to  a  place  called  Hounslow 
without  feeling   a  bit  fatigued ;  and  seeing   a 
decent   kind   of  harbour,    I    came  to   anchor, 
and   called  for   a  pot  of  porter    and   a   pipe. 
In  the  shaking  of  a  handspike  I  was  so  com- 
fortable, that  I  would  not  have  called  the  King 
my  grandfather.     It  was   a   pretty  good  kind 
of  house,  with  a  large  daub  called  the  King's- 
head  outside,  and  there  were  several  country- 
looking  lubbers  in  smock-frocks  who  came  in  to 
take  a  drop ;  and,  as  at  this  time  it  began  to 
rain,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  anchor  for  the 
night.     I  began  to  cast  about  for  soundings. 

"  HuUoa !  shipmate,"  said  I,  to  a  better  kind 
of  looking  fellow,  "  what  kind  of  hammocks 
do  they  swing  in  this  house  i^"" 

The  fellow  gave  me  a  quick  glance  of  the 
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eye,  and  I  thought  I  felt  him  reading  my 
heart.  He  answered,  *'  Oh,  very  good,  every- 
thing a  man  could  want  to  make  him  comfort- 
able and  happy.  But  where  are  you  bound 
to,  for  you  donH  belong  to  this  place  ?" 

"  No,  not  I  ;'"  (but  I  wondered  how  he 
guessed  it ;)  "  I  am  going  to  Plymouth.'' 

"  To  Plymouth  ?"  says  he. 

"  Yes,*"  said  I,  '*  to  Plymouth  ;  the  wars  are 
over  now,  and  I  am  oiF  for  home.  I  am  not 
without  a  shot  in  the  locker,"  giving  my  pocket 
a  bit  of  a  smack. 

''  I  can  assist  you,  my  noble-hearted  fellow,"* 
says  my  friend  ;  "  and  give  me  your  hand  ;  you 
sailors  are  the  best  men  in  the  world." 

**  Take  a  drop  out  of  my  jorum,  sir,"  said  I. 
"  Here,  landlord,  freshen  hawse  here,  another 
pot  of  porter." 

"  Yes,  6?>,"  said  he,  "  but  who  pays  for  it .''" 

"  I  do,  you  lubber,"  says  I.  "  Do  you 
think  I'm  a  shark  to  come  swallowing  the  bait 
and  then  shake  myself  off  the  hook  ?  No,  Ben 
Brace  never  did  that :  so,  here 's  your  pay,  and 
I  have  enough  left  to  buy  a  hogshead  of  porter, 
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and  a  purser''s  bread-bag  of  tobacco ;  so,  stir 
your  stumps,  old  Blowhard." — He  was  as  fat  as 
a  ground  tier  butt,  and  seemed  as  if  all  his  crew 
inside  of  him  was  pumping  up  his  breath  ;  his 
face  was  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster,  and  he  wore  a 
great  white  apron  which  came  down  to  his  knees, 
and  from  those  to  his  fore  foot  he  wore  top- 
boots.  He  seemed  to  know  my  new  companion, 
and  he  looked  at  him  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  You  're  a  pretty  scoundrel,  I  'm  blessed  if 
you  arn't." 

I  thought  it  was  all  jealousy,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  landlord,  but  asked  my  friend 
how  he  proposed  that  I  should  get  on  my  way 
to  my  journey's  end  ? 

"  Why,  this  way,"  he  answered ;  "  I  am 
going  beyond  Exeter  myself,  for  I  live  down 
in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and  as  I  know 
most  of  the  common  carriers,  I  get  into  their 
waggons,  and  thus  for  a  very  little  money 
get  home  to  my  family.  I  advise  you  to 
follow  this  plan  also  ;  for  what  is  the  use  of 
paying  the  Lord  hardly  knows  how  much,  to  be 
upset  from  a  coach, — or  of  walking  upwards  of 
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two  hundred  miles,  sleeping  every  night  in 
some  strange  inn,  and  perhaps  robbed  if  you 
are  out  after  dark  ?  We  can  go  together  if 
you  like,  and  our  companionship  will  make 
the  journey  agreeable :  in  the  mean  time,  as 
the  waggon  will  not  be  here  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  we  may  as  well  have  some  dinner ;  for 
I  am  uncommonly  hungry,  and  we  shall  get 
nothing  from  the  time  we  start  until  the  next 
morning." 

I  agreed  to  all  this,  because  it  looked 
so  very  friendly ;  and  we  ordered  some  cold 
meat  and  potatoes;  my  friend  declaring  that 
I  should  be  his  guest,  and  should  peck  and 
perch  with  him. 

After  we  had  finished  our  dinners  we  had 
a  little  grog,  and  my  friend  was  very  anxious 
to  make  me  drink ;  but  I  never  was  a  man 
given  to  liquor, — I  like  now  and  then  a  pot 
of  beer  and  my  pipe,  and  I  love  to  see  ray- 
self  surrounded  by  a  jolly  set  of  fellows,  who 
have  rubbed  through  life  like  sailors,  and  who 
carry  their  grey  hairs  about  as  honours  won 
in  old  age.     But    no  man  can  ever  say  that 
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I  was  ever  brought  up  to  the  gangway  for  being 
intoxicated  ! 

Well,  I  drank  my  allowance,  and  by  and 
by,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  waggon  was  pass- 
ing through  the  village,  when  my  friend  could 
not  find  his  money  at  the  moment  ;  so  I  untied 
the  knot  in  my  handkerchief,  and  paid  for 
him  :  we  both  got  up  behind  and  bundled 
into  the  straw. 

I  was  in  a  rare  humour  for  spinning  a 
yarn,  and  I  set  to  work  and  related  my  life ; 
during  which  time,  when  I  spoke  of  home, 
my  friend  managed  to  get  out  of  me  where  I 
kept  my  money,  and  commended  my  prudence, 
as  I  said  that  no  land-shark  could  get  hold 
of  it  without  he  ripped  me  open. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  we  passed 
through  a  little  town ;  there  was  a  light  in  one 
of  the  public-houses,  so  we  freshened  the  nip ; 
and  as  my  friend  was  now  evidently  sailing  by 
the  head,  I  took  him  under  my  care,  and  sup- 
ported him  to  the  waggon.  He  was  very  much 
overcome,  and  he  clung  round  me  closely,  mak- 
ing a  great  number  of  false  steps,  and  stagger- 
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inglike  a  drunken  brute  as  he  was  :  at  last,  when 
I  wanted  to  lift  him  into  the  waggon,  he  swore 
he  would  not  go  another  inch  farther ;  that 
he  felt  hot,  although  it  was  the  month  of 
December ;  and  that  he  would  bathe  in  the 
river  which  was  near  us.  For  some  time  I 
would  not  let  him ;  but  at  last  he  got  so  quar- 
relsome and  made  such  a  noise,  that  I  jumped 
into  the  waggon,  and  gave  him  permission  to 
go  to  a  place,  where  he  is  snug  enough  now 
if  he  has  left  this  world. 

I  soon  fell  asleep,  and  when  I  awoke  it 
was  broad  daylight,  but  a  windy  squally  morn- 
ing :  so  I  thought  I  'd  stand  two  calls  before 
I  unbuttoned  my  eyes  for  a  long  spell,  and  I 
soon  got  to  sleep  again.  The  waggoner  about 
an  hour  afterwards  roused  me  up,  and  we  went 
into  a  house  and  had  some  breakfast.  He  was 
a  stout  fellow,  and  ate  like  one  of  his  own  cart- 
horses,— it  did  me  good  to  see  him  feed  so 
heartily ;  I  swore  I  would  stand  treat,  and 
pulling  out  the  end  of  my  black  silk  necker- 
chief, I  started  like  a  harpooned  porpoise  when 
I  found  the  end  cut  clean  off,  and  all  my  stores 
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for  present  service  gone.  I  looked  at  the  wag- 
goner, who  had  so  honest  a  face,  and  evidently 
did  not  know  what  I  had  lost,  that  I  ceased  to 
suspect  him  ;  although,  at  first,  I  had  some 
doubts  about  his  honesty.  I  immediately 
clapped  my  hand  upon  my  private  store-room, 
in  which  I  had  stowed  away  the  supplies  for 
my  father ;  and,  oh,  Lord  !  it  did  not  require 
any  fumbling  about  my  fob  ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  pocket  was  ripped  open,  and  I  found 
that  I  had  only  eight  guineas  left  out  of  the 
twenty-five. 

Well,  I  was  certain  that  I  had  been  in 
company  with  a  pirate.  The  honest  old  wag- 
goner said  he  did  not  think  the  other  tra- 
veller was  so  drunk  as  he  pretended  to  be, 
and  he  made  no  doubt  that,  whilst  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  steady  him  last  night,  he  had 
cut  the  pocket  and  taken  out  the  money  ;  add- 
ing, that  he  thought  he  looked  more  like  a 
thief  than  a  horse.  I  now  thought  of  tacking 
ship  and  returning;  but  the  words  of  that  yellow- 
fevered  Tackle  came  across  me,  and  I  resolved 
to  proceed  and  to  be  more  prudent  in  future — 
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to  stow  my  money  left  in  a  place  that  should 
defy  detection,  taking  out  one  guinea,  and 
tying  that,  or  the  change  of  it,  in  the  corner 
which  was  left  in  my  neckerchief. 

I  made  friends  with  the  waggoner,  and  walk- 
ed by  his  side  almost  all  day ;  when  I  got  into 
my  straw  again,  and  slept  like  a  weasel  with 
one  eye  open  comfortably  enough.  In  seven 
days'  time  we  got  to  Plymouth,  and  I  did  not 
stand  long  in  taking  leave  of  the  waggoner,  who 
was  contented  with  four  shillings,  and  told  me 
that  he  should  be  returning  in  a  fortnight, 
which  would  be  quite  long  enough  for  me  to 
remain  in  Cawsand  Bay.  I  told  him  that  I 
should  be  steering  up  to  London  about  that 
time,  and  would  be  with  him  :  then  I  gave  my 
trousers  a  hitch  up,  stepped  out  like  a  good  one 
for  Mutton  Cove,  got  into  the  ferry,  and  was 
over  at  Mount  Edgecombe. 

I  trotted  away  like  a  postman,  never  looking 
behind  me,  and  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  until 
I  came  to  the  turn  which  overlooks  the  bay 
and  commands  a  view  of  the  village.  Here  I 
stopped.     I  remember  at  this  moment  the  feel- 
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ing  which  overcame  me.  I  saw  before  me  the 
scene  of  my  childhood  ;  I  saw  the  cottage  in 
which  I  was  born  and  reared ;  and  1  could  per- 
ceive the  door  from  which  I  had  escaped,  and 
left  my  parents  in  all  the  agony  of  uncertainty 
if  they  were  childless,  or  if  I  had  been  kidnap- 
ped or  murdered  :  never  from  that  moment  had 
I  sent  any  tidings ;  and  afterwards,  when  I  had 
learned  to  write,  I  had  grown  somehow  dim  in 
memory,  and  my  mother's  affection  had  been 
forgotten  in  the  scenes  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. 

I  was  now  fearful  to  advance.  I  was 
grown  to  be  a  man ;  the  sultry  sun  of  the 
West  Indies  had  scorched  me,  sickness  had 
altered,  manhood  had  changed  me ;  I  knew 
I  could  advance  unknown,  but  I  trembled  lest 
I  should  hear  some  father's  curse  hurled  upon 
the  head  of  his  ungrateful  and  disobedient 
child.  I  stood  more  than  an  hour  undecided 
how  to  act.  I  watched  each  girl  that  I  saw 
running  to  and  fro,  and  thought  of  my  own 
little  sister  Jane ;  and  it  was  sunset  before  I 
wound  up  my  resolution  to  face  the  old  people. 
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"  Cheer  up,  Ben  !"  said  I  to  myself,  *' there's 
many  a  lad  does  a  worse  act  than  you  have 
done;  and  had  not  the  land-sharks  grabbed 
your  hard-won  money,  even  the  most  hard- 
hearted of  parents  might  grant  forgiveness 
when  thev  saw  that  affection  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed  by  separation  or  by  time.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  gives  his  prize-money  to  his 
mother,  or  who  even  shares  his  pay  with  his 
wife.  Many 's  the  time  I  have  seen  the  half- 
starving  creature,  whom  the  law  had  made  vir- 
tuous, turned  away  unacknowledged  ;  whilst 
those  who  sold  their  charms,  and  were  young 
and  handsome,  contributed  the  venom  of  their 
abuse  against  the  lawful,  the  affectionate  wife  : 
ay,  and  we  have  seen  the  wife  turned  over 
the  gangway,  her  very  husband  scandalously 
rebuking  her. 

The  sun  was  down  by  five  o'clock,  and  the 
drizzling  rain  and  gusty  winds  announced  the 
arrival  of  a  gale.  The  boats  all  came  in 
together,  and  every  man  and  mother's  son 
was  in  activity.  The  women  took  the  fish 
away  in  baskets,   whilst  the  crew  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  boats  set  to  work  to  haul  them  up 
above  high-water  mark.  I  was  soon  in  amongst 
them,  and  I  watched  for  my  father'*s  boat. 
Near  me  was  a  weather-beaten  Samson,  who, 
with  his  crew  and  his  boys,  soon  began  to 
place  their  vessel  in  security.  The  next  and 
the  next  seemed  well  provided  with  hands  ;  but 
the  farthest  one  seemed  afraid  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  larger  vessels.  This  was  the 
one  I  sought. 

"  Poor  old  fellow,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "  you 
will  be  drenched  to  the  skin  before  you  get 
your  boat  safe,  without  some  one  lends  you  a 
hand  ;  and  as  I  'm  not  afraid  of  rubbing  the 
skin  off  mine,  I  am  just  the  lad  to  assist 
you."  So  saying,  I  walked  up  to  him,  ship- 
ped the  capstan-bar,  and  when  he  had  made 
fast  the  rope,  I  hove  round  with  the  two  men 
Avho  formed  the  crew.  My  assistance  soon 
placed  the  old  boy*'s  boat  above  the  tide ; 
and  I  was  walking  away  to  help  some  one  else, 
when  he  came  to  me,  and  said  his  dame  was 
getting  his  supper  ready,  and  he  hoped  I  would 
come  and  be  sheltered  from  the  gale.    "  For," 
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said  he,  "I  know  what  you  are  from  your  rig ; 
youVe  some  man-of-war's-man  turned  adrift 
for  the  peace." 

"  Just  so,"  said  I ;  "  much  obliged  to  you, 
father,  I  '11  come." 

Well,  I  shouldered  some  of  the  nets,  and 
carried  up  a  basket  on  my  arm,  until  we  ap- 
proached ray  father's  old  cottage,  and  into  this 
we  steered. 

I  knew  my  mother  at  a  glance,  and  I  was 
near  throwing  down  nets  and  basket  and  rush- 
ing into  her  arms.  Poor  old  soul !  age  had 
advanced  upon  her,  grief  appeared  to  have 
broken  her  heart ;  I  could  discover  the  fea- 
tures of  former  times,  but  the  marks  were  deep 
in  her  face,  and  they  seemed  like  gutters  for 
tears.  She  made  no  reply  to  my  father's  re- 
mark about  his  success,  but  mechanically 
went  to  work  to  dress  some  of  the  fish.  On 
turning  round  she  saw  me,  and  looked  at 
father,  as  much  as  to  ask  who  and  what  I 
was :  "  A  willing  lad,"  said  my  father,  '^  to 
assist  the  old.  He  saw  the  weather  was  getting 
worse,   and   the  rain  coming   on  hard,    so  he 
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came  and  lent  us  a  hand  to  secure  the  boat ; 
and  now  I  have  made  him  come  here,  dame, 
for  some  supper,  for  he  seems  all  adrift  in  this 
part  of  the  world." 

"  Oh,  John,*"  said  mother,  "  if  Ben  had  never 
left  us,  you  would  not  have  needed  a  stranger"'s 
help.  Why,  he  looks  something  like  Ben,  as 
I'm  a  living  woman  !" 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  touched  a  corpse,  and  a 
chill,  a  dead  cold  chill,  ran  through  me.  There 
was  a  mild  rebuke  in  my  mother's  words,  but 
there  was  a  tenderness  in  her  manner  of  ex- 
pressing my  name,  which  made  my  eyes  flow 
like  a  waterfall.  I  brushed  away  the  tears 
with  my  sleeve,  pretending  it  was  the  rain, 
and  listened  attentively  to  my  father's  reply. 

"Who  knows,"  said  he,  ''but  what  it's  all 
for  the  best :  perhaps  he  is  out  of  this  mise- 
rable world,  and  has  not  to  toil  and  to  work 
in  rough  Aveather  nor  smooth  weather  to  gain 
a  subsistence.  Here  now,  give  the  lad  a  wel- 
come. Come,  bring  that  stool  to  the  table, 
and  we  '11  have  a  fish  and  a  potatoe.  There,  sit 
down,  every  man  to  his  station,  and  the  cook 
to  the  foresheet,  as  they  say  on  board  a  man- 
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of- war.  There 's  a  knife  and  fork  ;  we  have 
got  some  of  those  left  yet ;  and  this  gale  will 
raise  the  price  of  fish." 

In  a  short  time  supper  was  ready.  There 
was  some  bread,  the  fish,  and  the  potatoes ; 
and  although  I  have  had  regular  feeds  many 
a  time  when  the  dollars  were  not  valued 
more  than  penny-pieces,  and  we  have  been 
surrounded  by  those  who  fought  with  us,  and 
were  wounded  to  save  us,  yet  I  call  Him  to 
witness  that  I  never  felt  so  happy  as  I  did 
when  I  found  I  was  not  forgotten — nay,  that 
I  sometimes  filled  their  thoughts, — and  that  I 
once  more  was  seated  at  the  cottage  table. 

My  father,  remarking  that  I  looked  rather 
the  worse  for  wear,  got  a  bottle  from  a  small 
cupboard,  and  pouring  out  some  brandy  for 
my  mother  and  myself,  not  forgetting  his 
own  glass,  spliced  it  with  water,  and  then 
handed  the  jug  to  me. 

"  Dame  and  I,''  he  began,  "  have  one  rule 
here,  young  man  —  we  always  thank  God  for 
what  we  have,  little  as  it  is;"'  saying  which  he 
bowed  his  head  and  repeated  a  few  words. 
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He  looked  at  mother,  and  the  big  tears  were 
running  down  her  face ;  she  never  spoke,  but 
she  took  a  drop,  as  if  to  please  my  father. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Jane  ;  but, 
as  I  was  anxious  not  to  discover  myself,  I 
did  not  say  a  word.  I  looked  round  the  cot- 
tage as  if  to  find  some  mark  of  female  dress 
by  which  I  could  guess  if  she  were  alive. 
But  no,  I  saw  nothing  except  a  curious  old 
chair  which  stood  up  in  a  corner ;  and  when 
I  took  my  eyes  off  it,  I  found  that  both  my 
father  and  mother  were  looking  at  me  with 
so  inquisitive  a  stare,  that  I  thought  I  was 
recognised. 

"Ah  !"  he  began,  "  that  chair  reminds  us 
often  of  our  miseries  ;  we  keep  it  that  we 
may  not  forget  them  who  have  forgotten  us."" 

My  mother  looked  like  a  wax  figure  in 
tears  as  my  father  went  on  to  speak. 

"  In  that  chair  we  laid  our  son  Ben  when 
he  was  first  born,  for  we  had  no  cradle 
in  the  house;  he  left  us  when  he  was  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  we  have  never  heard 
of  him  since.    His  sister  Jane,  God  forgive  her  ! 
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then  always  sat  in  it, — it  was  called  her  chair, 
and  she  grew  up  as  lovely  a  girl  as  ever  sat 
on  *a  gilded  throne : — ay,  even  those  were  b}'^ 
comparison  happy  days,  although  dame  never 
got  over  the  loss  of  Ben. — Why,  what 's  the 
matter  with  you,  young  man  ?  You  look 
changing  colour  like  a  dying  dolphin.  And 
Lord  love  you,  dame !  just  see  how  like  he  is 
to  our  Ben  !" 

"  I'm  rather  tired,"  I  replied  :  "  but  go  on, 
although  it's  hard  upon  ma'am  there,  who 
does  not  like  it." 

"  It  was  some  consolation,"  continued  my 
father,  "  to  have  the  pride  of  Cawsand  Bay 
by  our  fireside,  and  to  see  her  eyes  shining 
when  we  brought  home  a  good  haul  of  fish, 
as  she  sat  by  the  fire  cooking  for  supper, 
and  singing  with  her  beautiful  sweet  voice 
some  of  the  good  old  staves,  when  everything 
prospered  and  we  were  happy." 

"  Stop,  father,"  said  I,  "  you  shall  be  happy 
again,  I  hope ;"  for  I  could  not  hold  on  any 
longer — the  tears  stood  in  my  eyes.  My  mo- 
ther, who   had  never  taken  her  gaze  off  me. 
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immediately  recollected  me,  and  had  me  in  her 
arms  in  a  moment,  exclaiming,  "  Ben  !  Ben  ! 
God  Almighty  be  praised  that  I  see  you  before 
I  die  !" 

Father  was  soon  on  the  other  side  of  me, 
whilst  mother,  unbuttoning  my  shirt-sleeves, 
showed  father  the  mark  of  an  anchor  which 
one  of  the  fishermen  had  pricked  out  about  a 
year  before  I  first  left  them. 

"  Lord  bless  you,  boy  !"  said  father,  "  and 
how  have  you  been,  and  where  have  you  been  ? 
Why,  you  are  quite  a  man  grown,  though  the 
storms  of  other  countries  have  taken  the  curl 
out  of  your  hair.  And  now  I  look  at  you 
again,  what  a  fool  I  must  have  been  not  to 
have  known  you  at  first !" 

''  Tell  us,  Ben,"  said  mother,  "  where  you 
have  been.  Oh  !  I  could  look  at  you  for  ever  !'' 
and  she  knelt  down  upon  the  ground,  and  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  my  face.  I  could  not  rouse 
up  a  word  from  the  store-room  of  my  voice. 
I  was  right  aback,  and  they  saw  it :  so  when  I 
said,  "  Do  you  go  on  first,  father,"  he  con- 
tinued. 
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"  It  was  in  that  chair  she  was  sitting  when 
Tackle  first  saw  her,  and  I  first  knew  as  great 
a  scoundrel  as  has  ever  cursed  Cawsand  with 
his  company.  Don't  cry,  dame  ;  I  know  it  eases 
your  heart,  although  it  almost  breaks  it  by  the 
recital  ;  but  I  must  tell  it  all  to  Ben.  Well, 
this  Tackle  came  and  kept  company  with  Jane  ; 
and  Jane  soon  liked  him  —  that  was  as  plain 
as  a  pikestaff.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  Jane 
told  us  that  Tackle  had  offered  to  marry  her, 
and  that  she  hoped  we  had  no  objection.  I  took 
her  hand,  for  I  loved  her  dearly,  and  '  Jane,' 
says  I,  'you  know  very  little  of  Tackle  ;  he 
may  be  a  good  one,  but  his  father  never  was  : 
a  black  bitch,  they  say,  never  has  white  pups, 
and  a  wild  duck  never  lays  a  tame  egg  :  his 
father  was  transported  for  a  highway  robbery, 
but  got  to  windward  of  the  gallows ;  his 
mother  soon  danced  at  Plymouth  Dock,  at 
the  penny  hops  of  the  sailors.  Besides  all  this, 
Jane,  although  he  could  not  help  what  his 
father  and  mother  were,  he  is  a  bad-humoured 
man,   is   always   quarrelsome,    and   when  ever 
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SO  much  pleased,  looks  more  like  a  devil  than 
a  Christian.' 

"  But  this  was  it,  Ben, — Tackle  was  a  stout 
fellow,  and  once  or  twice  when  the  young 
men  came  a-courting,  he  stood  like  a  mastiff, 
and  growled  them  off;  then  managed  to  pick 
a  quarrel,  fought  a  battle,  and,  by  this  dogged 
kind  of  courage  and  strength,  established  him- 
self firmer  in  the  girPs  affections.  Women 
always  love  your  daring  men — they  like  to 
be  governed  when  the  person  who  commands 
is  one  of  known  reputation.  I  know  all  about 
them,  and  dame  will  tell  you  that  although  we 
have  been  married  for  five-and-thirty  years,  yet 
we  never  have  had  a  regular  quarrel.  You  see  I 
am  always  employed,  without  being  at  her  apron- 
string;  and  that  little  absence  is  like  a  drizzle 
in  a  south-west  breeze,  in  regard  to  affection ; 
it  tends  to  feed  it ;  whereas  your  hard  shower 
or  your  long  partings  put  it  down  entirely. 

"Dame  did  not  like  the  match  either,  for 
Tackle  had  no  money,  and  although  we  were 
better  off  than  we  are  now,  —  for  to-morrow 
I  expect  to  be   turned  out  altogether  for  my 
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rent,  —  yet  I  could  not  give  the  young  peo- 
ple either  money  or  employment ;  for,  said 
I,  fishermen  are  like  service — no  inheritance. 
Dame  spoke  to  Jane ;  but  she  cried,  and 
got  into  her  chair  near  the  fire,  and  could 
do  nothing ;  she  was  quite  beside  herself  — 
absent-like  —  of  no  use  whatever  in  regard 
to  the  house ;  and  she  would  sit  by  the  hour, 
looking  at  the  fire  as  if  she  expected  Tackle 
to  jump  out  of  it,  with  her  hands  upon  her 
knees, — and  so  she  would  remain  and  do  no- 
thing;  and  w^hen  that's  the  case,  depend  upon 
it,  Ben,  the  woman  is  lost  —  idleness  is  the 
road-maker  of  love.  Well,  it  was  not  long 
after  this,  when  I  was  at  sea  and  dame  at 
work,  that  Jane  went  off  with  Tackle :  we 
heard  of  them  at  Plymouth  Dock,  and  two 
days  afterwards  we  lost  all  trace  and  have 
never  heard  of  them  any  more." 

Here  the  old  man  stopped,  and  I  asked  if 
they  would  know  her  again  if  they  saw  her. 

"  Ay,  that  I  should,"  said  my  mother ;  "  if 
she  was  to  grow  as  old  as  I  am,  she  never 
would  outgrow  the  mole  on  her  left  shoulder ; 
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that  will  last  as  long  as  she  lives.  You,  Ben, 
have  another  mark  of  that  kind,  only  lower 
down  on  the  arm  ;  and  they  seem  as  if  God 
had  placed  them  in  order  that  an  old  mother 
might  one  day  find  her  children  again." 

I  was  just  on  the  point  of  breaking  adrift 
with  the  log-line  of  my  adventures,  when  in 
came  a  small  snub-nosed  chap  they  called  an 
attorney's  clerk. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brace,""  he  began,  "  are  you 
going  to  pay  these  three  last  quarters'  rent  or 
not.? — because,  if  you  do  not,  out  you  will  turn 
bag  and  baggage  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Really,  sir,""  says  my  father,  '*  I  am  very 
distressed, — very,  sir,  indeed  :  I  work  hard  and 
do  honestly  by  all ;  but  fortune  does  not  assist 
me,  and  I  have  no  money  —  this  is  all  I  have 
in  the  world;"*"*  and  he  showed  half-a-crown. 
''  I  know  I  owe  my  landlord  more  than  I  can 
pay ;  but  I  trust  that  his  honour  will  not 
throw  two  poor  old  creatures,  fast  going  to- 
wards their  graves,  upon  the  parish,  or  hasten 
their  deaths  by  turning  them  adrift  on  the 
world  in  the  middle  of  winter."" 
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''  Come,  Mr.  Brace,"  said  the  skeleton  of  the 
law,  "  fine  words,  you  know,  butter  no  pars- 
nips :  I  have  been  at  you  every  day  since  June, 
and  now  I  '11  stand  it  no  longer,  for  I  don't  be- 
lieve one  word  you  say.  Here  I  find  you  sitting 
by  a  comfortable  fire,  with  a  visiter  to  assist  you 
in  emptying  a  bottle  of  brandy  ;  and  I  don't 
require  the  nose  of  a  pointer  to  swear  that  you 
have  made  a  jolly  supper.  And  there's  your 
good  old  woman's  eyes,  which  speak  volumes 
as  to  the  attention  she  has  paid  to  her  con- 
sumptive friend,  the  almost  finished  bottle.  I 
dare  say  she  will  say  that  maudlin  eye  is 
occasioned  by  the  smoke ;  but  I  'm  not  to  be 
done ;  to-morrow  you  will  pay,  or,  by  G —  ! 
I  will  seize  every  rag  in  the  house,  and  you 
may  turn  out  and  wash  your  eyes  in  the  rain." 

I  was  posted  behind  this  land-shark,  my 
jacket  off, — for  they  had  put  that  to  dry  be- 
fore the  fire  ;  my  father  was  standing  up 
with  a  look  of  trouble  which  might  have 
melted  even  the  heart  of  an  attorney's  clerk ; 
whilst  my  mother  sat  down  weeping  like  one 
of  those  dripping  caves  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
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land.  When  the  wretch  had  finished  his 
speech,  I  just  took  him  by  the  cufF  of  the 
coat,  and  giving  him  a  little  head-way  with 
my  foot,  sent  him  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  cold  lodgings  he  had  intended  for  the  old 
folks.  He  had  left  his  umbrella  behind  him, 
for  which  he  returned. 

"  What !"  says  I,  "  have  you  cleared  for  ac- 
tion, and  come  into  the  enemy's  port  to  battle 
the  watch  with  him  ?  I  'm  for  you,  my  hero*" — 
and  I  seized  him  by  the  throat.  The  little 
quill-driver  fixed  his  hands  upon  my  shirt- 
sleeves ;  his  face  was  as  red  as  a  lobster,  and 
he  blustered  out  something  about  assault  and 
battery.  "  Here 's  assault  your  battery  for  you,*" 
says  I  ;  and  I  gave  his  nose  a  broadside.  He 
came  at  me,  after  this,  twirling  his  hands  as  if 
he  was  spinning  rope-yarns  ;  but  I  touched  him 
up  on  his  figure-head,  and  soon  darkened  his 
toplights:  for,  do  you  see,  I  was  young  and 
stout,  and  he  might  as  well  have  knocked  his 
fists  against  a  stone  wall  as  against  my  head  — 
for  my  skull  had  grown  thick  like  a  black  fel- 
low's.    Well,  it  all  finishes  by  my  rolling  him 
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in  a  dirty  puddle,  and  by  giving  him  a  salute, 
which  was  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance,  as  I  learnt  by  heart. 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  says  I,  "  there 's  nothing  per- 
sonal— but  you  are  a  d — d  backbiting,  dirty, 
dishonest  scoundrel,  and  much  better  in  the 
mud  than  in  an  honest  man's  house."  So 
saying,  I  shut  the  door,  and  came  to  an 
anchor. 

"  Oh !  Ben,  Ben,  you  have  ruined  us  !" 
said  my  mother ;  '^  to-morrow  we  shall  cer- 
tainly be  turned  out,  and  all  our  furniture 
sold ;  and  although  I  could  not  feel  angry 
when  I  saw  the  unfeeling  man  so  belaboured, 
yet  now  I  know  he  will  never  rest  until  he  is 
revenged.  You  had  better  be  off  at  once, 
or  he  '11  have  you  for  striking  him :  he  '11 
take  the  law  of  you." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  says  I,  ''  I'll  set  up 
my  damaged  shirt  here  against  his  nose,  and  I 
think  I  've  the  best  of  it." 

"Never  mind,  dame,"  said  the  old  fisherman. 
"To  find  Ben  at  such  a  moment  is  worth  all  the 
money  in  the  world  !     Now  the  attorney  may 
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go  to .  I  '11  soon  turn  the  tide  of  misfor- 
tune ;  I  feel  as  if  I  was  not  twenty  years  of 
age ;  I  could  dance  a  hornpipe  and  kick  up 
Bob's  a-dying." 

Night  came  on,  and  a  precious  night  it  was. 
Mother  was  for  giving  me  their  bed,  and  father 
talked  of  pricking  for  the  softest  plank  ;  but  I 
said,  no,  I  'm  the  youngest,  and  the  best  to 
caulk  the  seam  ;  so  I  took  up  my  station  in  the 
old  chair.  Though  I  have  stood  by  Nelson's 
side  when  the  proudest  victory  ever  gained  was 
won,  yet  I  never  felt  as  I  did  at  that  moment. 
I  thought  somehow  I  could  fly  :  I  felt  so  light, 
so  happy.  Well,  the  old  pair  blessed  me,  —  I 
that  had  left  them,  and  had  occasioned  such  dis- 
tress to  them,  and  who,  had  I  remained,  might 
perhaps  have  saved  Jane  also.  Then  father 
snapped  his  fingers,  and  says  he,  "  A  dog-fish's 
eye  for  that  snub-nosed  attorney's  clerk  !  we  '11 
manage  somehow."     And  they  went  to  bed. 

I  slept  like  a  top,  and  was  making  up  the 
lee-way  of  my  nap,  when  I  heard  a  row  at  the 
door,  and  I  saw  the  little  shark,  the  clerk's 
master,   with  his  precious  assistant,   who  was 
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marked  with    a   pair  of  beautiful  black  eyes, 
and  his  nose  as  big  as  a  cocoa-nut. 

"  HuUoa !  shipmate,''  said  I,  ''  you  must 
have  run  stem  on  to  the  chimney-sweep,  and 
taken  some  of  his  soot  to  paint  your  figure- 
head." 

"  Here  is  the  account  of  rent  due  for  this 
house,"  said  he  to  my  father  :  "  do  you  in- 
tend to  pay  it  ?" 

"    "  How   much    is   it,    old    SnufF  and    Two- 
penny ?"  said  I. 

"  Four  pounds,  Mr.  Impudence,"  said  he. 

"  Have  you  got  a  receipt  .P"  said  I. 

"  No,"  said  he. 

"  Then  you  may  trudge  back  and  get  it, 
old  Shiver-the-Mizen." 

'*  Where 's  the  money  ?"  said  he. 

"  Here,"  said  I,  "  and  more  besides." 

"  I  11  have  you  up  before  the  magistrate," 
said  the  clerk,  "  for  the  assault  upon  me  last 
night." 

"  You  be  d— d  !"  said  I. 

Upon  which  the  attorney  whispered  to  his 
clerk,  who  ran  away  home,  whilst  the  old  one 
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blockaded   the  port.     He  soon  returned  with 
the  receipt. 

"  There 's  your  money,  my  boy,"  said  I ; 
"  and  I  don't  want  any  receipt  for  the  attack 
you  made  upon  me  last  night,  and  tore  my 
shirt ;  I  see  you  show  that  as  plain  as  the 
nose  on  your  face.  So,  brush,  old  Sweep- 
ings and  Tape-strings.  Nothing  personal,  you 
know — but  curse  me  if  ever  I  saw  such  an  ill- 
begotten  bandy-legged  beggar,  with  eyes  like 
two  burnt  holes  in  a  blanket,  and  mouth  like  a 
sick  cod-fish."     So  away  he  went. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  tar  's  a  jolly  tar  who  loves  a  beauty  bright, 
And  at  sea  often  thinks  of  her  charms  ; 

Who  toasts  her  with  glee  on  a  Saturday  night, 
And  wishes  her  moor'd  in  his  arms. 

DiBDIN. 

Both  father  and  mother  looked  ten  years 
younger  when  they  found  themselves  once  more 
clear  of  the  rent,  and  likely  to  do  well  for 
some  months  to  come.  Mother  cast  oflp  the 
stopper  of  her  tongue,  and  she  rattled  her 
words  out  like  a  chain-cable  through  an  iron 
hawse-hole. 

I  soon  learnt  from  my  father  and  mother 
all  about  Jane  ;  and  I  cast  my  eye  upon  a  little 
black-eyed  daughter  of  a  baker.  She  was  only 
fourteen  years  old,  but  I  thought  I  liked  her. 
As  she   was  a   child,  I   was  allowed   to   give 
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her  ribbons  and  such  like ;  and  before  I  left 
her,  which  was  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  I 
had  called  her  my  little  wife,  and  she  seemed 
to  like  it ;  and  when  I  went  away,  and  left  all 
my  money  behind  me  but  a  guinea,  I  told 
mother  to  look  after  little  Susan,  and  be  kind 
to  her,  for  that  as  sure  as  I  ever  returned  a 
living  man  I  would  marry  her,  if  she  was  dis- 
posed to  have  me.     The  old  ones  laughed. 

Well,  I  went  away  from  home,  having  pro- 
mised never  to  lose  sight  of  them  again;  and, 
as  Susan  could  write  a  bit,  she  was  to  stand 
captain'*s  clerk  for  my  parents,  and  not  only 
read  my  letters  to  them,  but  write  their  an- 
swers ;  and  I  took  good  care  always  to  men- 
tion the  little  one  by  name ;  so  that  as  she 
grew,  I  grew  in  her  remembrance;  and  she 
was  always  to  be  found  at  father's  cottage; 
and  mother  loved  her  —  and  so  it  all  went 
smooth  enough. 

"In  the  year  1784,  Nelson,  who  had  tumbled 
in  love  with  a  clergyman's  daughter  in  France, 
thought  it  prudent  to  get  afloat  again,  in  order 
to  avoid  marriage ;  so  he  asked  Lord  Hood  for 
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an  appointment ;  and  he  got  the  Boreas,  of 
twenty-eight  guns,  and  once  again  we  went  to 
the  West  Indies.  I  always  retained  my  old 
rating  of  coxswain ;  for  in  those  times  they 
might  have  rated  a  lad  of  twelve  for  that  situa- 
tion, and  no  fault  would  have  been  found.  I 
occasionally  assisted  the  clerk,  and  thus  I 
made  good  progress  in  my  writing  and  reading, 
and  soon  became  a  scholar ;  and  as  I  had  been 
so  long  with  Nelson,  he  placed  confidence  in  me, 
and  I  was  made  to  copy  many  of  his  letters. 

I  have  not  much  to  say  about  this  cruise 
in  the  Boreas,  because  it  was  peace-time ; 
but,  somehow.  Nelson  got  embroiled  in  many 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  right  of  the 
Americans  to  trade.  Nelson  soon  put  his 
opinion  in  force ;  for,  on  a  stated  day,  he 
seized  several  Yankee  vessels,  which,  to  his 
knowledge,  had  interfered  with  the  privileges 
of  Great  Britain  in  trading  from  America 
to  the  West  Indies.  This  being  done  in 
defiance  of  the  opinions  of  the  custom-house 
officers,  and  even  of  the  different  governors, 
all  hands  began  to  hate  him,  and  had  he  left 
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the  ship  his  life  would  not  have  been  safe. 
However,  when  the  government  at  home  came 
to  investigate  the  business,  the  conduct  of  Cap- 
tain Nelson  was  very  much  applauded,  and  re- 
ceived the  warmest  approbation.  If  he  had 
no  enemies  of  his  country  to  fight,  he  had 
plenty  of  lawyers  to  contend  against. 

Good,  we  are  told,  not  unfrequently  comes 
out  of  evil.  Owing  to  the  law-suit  which 
arose  out  of  the  detention  of  the  American 
vessels,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  lady 
he  afterwards  married.  The  captains  of  the 
ships  which  Nelson  had  detained  brought  an 
action  against  him,  and  laid  the  damages  at 
40,000/. ;  and  they  tried  all  in  their  power  to 
arrest  him.  He  remained  in  his  ship,  and 
the  marshal  came  on  board  once  or  twice  to 
seize  him;  but  Mr.  Wallis,  the  first  lieute- 
nant, always  bamboozled  him,  and  he  went  on 
shore  again  as  wise  as  he  came. 

One  day,  one  of  the  lieutenants — I  think  it 
was  Wallis — in  speaking  of  the  confinement  to 
his  ship  which  Nelson  was  obliged  to  suffer  for 
fear  of  the  arrest,  said  he  pitied  him.     "  Pityr"" 
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exclaimed  Nelson;  '■^pity^  did  you  say  ?  I  shall 
live,  sir,  to  be  envied ;  and  to  that  point  I  shall 
always  direct  my  course."  And  he  remained 
eight  weeks  in  durance,  bottling  up  his  revenge. 
The  President  of  Nevis,  one  Mr.  Herbert, 
took  a  great  fancy  to  him,  and  it  was  generally 
reported  that  he  had  offered  to  become  Nelson's 
security  for  10,000Z.  if  he  w^ould  allow"  himself 
to  be  arrested.  It  was  at  his  house  that  Nelson 
first  saw  Mrs.  Nisbet,  the  widow  of  Dr.  Nisbet, 
the  lady  being  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  Nelson's  letter 
to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Suckling,  gives  his  own  de- 
scription of  his  future  wife's  birth,  parentage, 
and  education. 

"  Boreas,  Nevis,  Nov.  14th,  1785. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

''  Not  a  scrap  of  a  pen  have  I  by  the  last 
packet  from  any  relation  in  England ;  but, 
however,  you  see  I  don't  think  I  am  forgot — 
more  especially  when  I  open  a  business  which, 
perhaps,  you  will  smile  at,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  say,  this  Horatio  is  for  ever  in  love.  My 
present  attachment  is  of  pretty  long  standing  ; 
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but  I  was  determined  to  be  fixed  before  I  broke 
this  matter  to  any  person.  The  lady  is  a 
Mrs.  Nisbet,  widow  of  a  Dr.  Nisbet,  who  died 
eighteen  months  after  her  marriage,  and  has  left 
her  with  a  son.  From  her  infancy  (for  her 
father  and  mother  died  when  she  was  only  two 
years  of  age)  she  has  been  brought  up  by  her 
mother's  brother,  Mr.  Herbert,  President  of 
Nevis  ;  a  gentleman  whose  fortune  and  cha- 
racter must  be  well  known  to  all  the  West 
India  merchants,  therefore  I  shall  say  nothing 
upon  that  head.  Her  age  is  twenty-two ;  and 
her  personal  accomplishments  you  will  sup- 
pose /  think  equal  to  any  person's  I  ever  saw ; 
but,  without  vanity,  her  mental  accomplish- 
ments are  superior  to  most  people's  of  either 
sex  ;  and  we  shall  come  together  as  two  per- 
sons most  sincerely  attached  to  each  other  from 
friendship.  Her  son  is  under  her  guardian- 
ship,  but  totally  independent  of  her. 

"  But  I  must  describe  Herbert  to  you,  that 
you  may  know  exactly  how  I  stand  ;  for  when 
we  apply  for  advice,  we  must  tell  all  circum- 
stances. Herbert  is  very  rich  and  very  proud — 
he  has  an  only  daughter,  and  this  niece,  who  he 
looks  upon  in  the  same  light,  if  not  higher.  I 
have  lived  at  his  house,  when  at  Nevis,  since 
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June  last,  and  ana  a  great  favourite  of  his.  I 
have  told  him  I  am  as  poor  as  Job  ;  but  he  tells 
me  he  likes  me,  and  I  am  descended  from  a 
good  family,  which  his  pride  likes ;  but  he  also 
says,  '  Nelson,  I  am  proud,  and  I  must  live 
like  myself,  therefore  I  can't  do  much  in  my 
lifetime :  when  I  die  she  shall  have  twenty 
thousand  pounds ;  and  if  my  daughter  dies 
before  me,  she  shall  possess  the  major  part  of 
my  property.  I  intend  going  to  England  in 
1787,  and  remaining  there  my  life ;  therefore, 
if  you  two  can  live  happily  together  till  that 
event  takes  place,  you  have  my  consent.' 

"  This  is  exactly  my  situation  with  him  ;  and 
I  know  the  way  to  get  him  to  give  the  most,  is 
not  to  appear  to  want  it.  Thus  circumstanced, 
who  can  I  apply  to  but  you  ?  The  regard  you 
have  ever  expressed  for  me  leads  me  to  hope 
you  will  do  something.  My  future  happiness,  I 
give  you  my  honour,  is  now  in  your  power  : 
if  you  cannot  afford  to  give  me  anything  for 
ever,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  trust  to  me,  that  if 
I  ever  can  aiford  it,  1  will  return  it  to  some 
part  of  your  family.  I  think  Herbert  will  be 
brought  to  give  her  two  or  three  hundred  a 
year  during  his  life  ;  and  if  you  wnll  either  give 
me,   I  will   call   it — I  think  you  will  do  it  — 
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either  one  hundred  a  year,  for  a  few  years,  or 
a  thousand  pounds,  how  happy  you  will  make 
a  couple  who  will  pray  for  you  for  ever !  DonH 
disappoint  me,  or  my  heart  will  break.  Trust 
to  my  honour  to  do  a  good  turn  for  some  other 
person  if  it  is  in  my  power.  I  can  say  no  more, 
but  trust  implicitly  to  your  goodness,  and  pray 
let  me  know  of  your  generous  action  by  the 
first  packet." 

There  is  a  hero  in  love :  but  his  love  did  not 
prevent  him  from  doing  his  duty;  for  he  pleaded 
his  own  cause,  and  the  vessels  were  condemned ; 
and  the  Treasury,  instead  of  sending  thanks  to 
Nelson,  sent  them  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  was  opposed  to  Nelson  in  opinion. 

"  Had  they  known  all,"  said  Nelson,  upon 
this  subject,  "  I  do  not  think  they  would  have 
bestowed  thanks  in  that  quarter  and  have 
neglected  me.  I  feel  hurt  that,  after  the  loss 
of  health  and  risk  of  fortune,  another  should  be 
thanked  for  what  I  did  against  his  orders.  I 
either  deserved  to  be  sent  out  of  the  service,  or 
at  least  to  have  had  some  little  notice  taken  of 
what  I  had  done.    They  have  thought  it  worthy 
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of  notice,  and  yet  have  neglected  me.  If  this 
is  the  reward  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  my 
duty,  I  shall  be  careful,  and  never  stand  for- 
ward again  ;  but  I  have  done  my  duty,  and 
have  nothing  to  accuse  myself  of." 

Now  I  will  give  you  another  letter  from 
Nelson,  and  show  you,  that  although  he  had 
the  heart  of  a  lion  in  war,  he  was  as  meek  as  a 
lamb  in  love,  and  as  affectionate  as  a  seal  to 
his  relations :  besides,  you  see,  it  gives  a  kind 
of  insight  into  his  very  soul.  His  uncle  had 
written  to  him,  offering  the  assistance  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  but  not  being  very  rich 
himself,  the  accommodation  distressed  him. 

"  Boreas,  Carlisle  Bay,  March  9th,  1786. 
"  My  dear  Uncle, 

"  Your  kind  letter  of  January  3rd  I  re- 
ceived yesterday  on  my  arrival  here  from  Ne- 
vis. When  I  made  application  to  you  in  No- 
vember, it  was,  I  assure  you,  not  so  much 
considering  you  in  the  light  of  a  near  relation 
as  of  a  sincere  friend,  who  would  do  every 
thing  which  was  proper  for  the  happiness  of 
one  who  sincerely  regarded  and  esteemed  him, 
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and  whose  friendship  was  pure,  without  any 
interested  views  in  it ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
one  sentence  in  your  letter,  viz.  '  Your  applica- 
tion has  in  a  great  degree  deprived  me  of  my 
free  agency^  I  should  have  been  supremely 
happy  ;  but  my  feelings  are  too  quick,  and  I  feel 
sharply  what  perhaps  others  would  not,  so  they 
gained  their  ends.  That  sentence  would  make 
me  suppose  that  you  thought  I  conceived  I 
had  a  right  to  ask  pecuniary  assistance :  if  you 
did  think  so,  be  assured  you  did  me  great  in- 
justice ;  for  I  was  convinced,  that  whatever 
you  might  be  kind  enough  to  do  for  me  must 
spring  from  your  own  generous  heart,  and  not 
from  any  shadow  of  right  I  could  be  fool 
enough  to  suppose  I  derived  from  our  relation- 
ship. Relations  are  not  always  the  people  we 
are  to  look  up  to  for  doing  friendly  offices.  O, 
my  dear  uncle  !  you  can't  tell  what  1  feel — in- 
deed I  can  hardly  write,  or  know  what  I  am 
writing :  you  would  pity  me  did  you  know 
what  I  suffer  by  that  sentence — for  although  it 
does  not  make  you  act  less  generous,  yet  it  em- 
bitters my  happiness.  You  must  know  me, 
and  consequently  that  I  am  guided  by  the 
strictest  rules  of  honour  and  integrity  ;  and 
that  had  I  not  been  more  ambitious  of  fame 
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than  money,  I  should  not  most  probably  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  making  the  present 
application  to  you.  No  dangers  or  difficulties 
shall  ever  deter  me  from  doing  my  utmost  to 
provide  handsomely  for  my  dearest  Fanny,  for 
with  the  purest  and  most  tender  affection  do  I 
love  her.  Her  virtues  and  accomplishments 
are  not  more  conspicuous  than  her  goodness  of 
heart  and  gentleness  of  disposition  ;  and  you 
will  esteem  her  for  herself  when  you  know  her. 
"  Your  readiness  in  giving,  my  dear  friend, 
will  not  make  me  more  anxious  to  receive ;  for 
can  I  live  without  your  putting  yourself  to  the 
inconvenience  of  advancing  me  money,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  do  it,  for  my  disposition  is  not  that 
of  endeavouring  to  grasp  all  it  can.  The 
greatest  felicity  I  can  enjoy  is  to  make  her 
happy  :  for  myself  I  can  care  but  little  when 
she  is  considered  ;  and  1  could  lay  down  my 
life  with  pleasure  at  this  moment  for  her  future 
happiness.  After  what  I  have  written,  you 
will  believe  my  love  is  founded  upon  that  strong 
basis  which  must  have  the  appearance  of  enjoy- 
ing happiness  with  her.  I  will  endeavour,  as 
much  as  my  indisposed  mind  will  let  me,  to 
answer  all  your  questions  about  her  son  and 
herself. 
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"  When   Mrs.    Nisbet    married,    Mr.  Her- 
bert promised  two  thousand  pounds  with  her ; 
but  as  her  husband  settled  in  the  island,  where 
he   died    a  few   months    after,    it  never    has 
been  paid.     Mr.  H.  told  me  he  had  given,  and 
should  pay  to  the  child,  one  thousand  pounds 
when  he  grew  up  ;  and  that  he  should  bring 
him  up  at  his  expense,  and  put  him  in  a  way 
of  providing  for  himself.     Mr.  Nisbet  (the  gen- 
tleman whose  wife  went  astray)  was   a  brother. 
His  estate,    I  understand  from  Mr.  Herbert, 
owes,  for  money  lent  and  attending  it  as  doctor, 
about  3000/.  currency  ;  but  Dr.  Nisbet  dying 
insane,    without  a   will,  or   any  papers  which 
were  regular,   has   made   this   business  rather 
troublesome,  as  Mr.  Nisbet  wishes  to  pay  as 
little  as  he  can  help.      Mr.  Stanley,  the  Attor- 
ney-general, whose  property  is  next  Mr.  Her- 
bert'*s,  and  who  is  his  particular  friend,  has  un- 
dertaken to  settle  it  for  her.     She  will  not  get 
much  ;  but  it  must,  I  conceive,  make  her  little 
fellow  independent. 

"Her  uncle,  although  he  is  a  man  who  must 
have  his  own  way  in  everything,  yet  I  be- 
lieve has  a  good  and  generous  heart,  and 
loves  her  and  her  son  very  sincerely;  and, 
I  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  is   as  much 
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attached  to  me  as  to  any  person  who  could  pay 
his  addresses  to  his  dear  Fanny,  as  he  always 
calls  her.  Although  his  income  is  immense, 
yet  his  expenses  must  be  great,  as  his  house  is 
open  to  all  strangers,  and  he  entertains  them 
most  hospitably.  I  canH  give  you  an  idea  of 
his  wealth,  for  I  don't  believe  he  knows  it  him- 
self. Many  estates  in  that  island  are  mort- 
gaged to  him.  The  stock  of  negroes  upon  his  es- 
tate, and  cattle,  are  valued  at  60,000/.  sterling ; 
and  he  sends  to  England  (average  for  seven 
years)  500  casks  of  sugar.  His  daughter's  for- 
tune must  be  very  large ;  and  as  he  says,  and 
told  me  at  first,  that  he  looked  upon  his  niece 
as  his  child,  I  can  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  will  not  provide  handsomely  for  her.  I 
had  rather  wish  that  whatever  he  may  do  at 
her  marriage  may  flow  spontaneously  from  him- 
self. 

*'  I  have  not  an  idea  of  being  married  till 
nearly  the  time  of  our  sailing  for  England, 
which  I  did  not  think  was  to  be  till  1787 ;  but 
report  says  (which  I  don't  believe,  by  the  by, 
but  you  can  ask  Mr.  Stephens,)  we  are  to  go 
home  this  summer  ;  but  I  thought  it  right  to 
know  every  sentiment  of  my  friends  upon  a 
business  of  this  moment." 
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What  between  love  and  law,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  to  physic ;  so  that  he  flirted  with  the 
three  black  Graces  ;  and  any  one  may  see  by 
the  following  letter  what  effect  it  had  upon 
his  framework. 

"Nevis,  July  5th,  1786. 
*'  My  dear  Sir, 

"  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Mr. 
Suckling,  who  has  done  me  the  favour  of  call- 
ing here  on  his  way  to  England.  He  appears 
much  improved  since  I  last  saw  him,  and  seems 
to  possess  a  modesty  of  behaviour  which  must 
ever  get  friends  and  promotion  for  him. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  I  was  well ;  but 
I  am  far  from  it :  my  activity  of  mind  is  too 
much  for  my  puny  constitution  ;  I  am  worn  to 
a  skeleton,  but  I  trust  that  the  doctors  and 
asses'*  milk  will  set  me  up  again.  Perhaps  you 
will  think  it  odd  if  I  do  not  mention  Mrs.  Nis- 
bet :  I  can  only  assure  you,  that  her  heart  is 
equal  to  her  head,  which  every  person  knows 
is  filled  with  good  sense.  My  affection  for  her 
is  fixed  upon  that  solid  basis  of  esteem  and  re- 
gard that  I  trust  can  only  increase  by  a  longer 
knowledge  of  her.  I  have  not  a  line  from 
either  my  father  or  sister.     My  brother  just 
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mentioned  it  in  a  cursory  manner  as  you  did. 
I  hope  you  and  your  family  are  well,  and  ever 
will  continue  so.  You  have  been  my  best 
friend,  and  I  trust  will  continue  as  long  so  as 
I  shall  prove  myself  by  my  actions  worthy 
of  supplying  that  place  in  the  service  of  my 
country  which  my  dear  uncle  left  for  me.  I 
feel  myself,  to  my  country,  his  heir,  and  it 
shall,  I  am  bold  to  say,  never  lack  the  want  of 
his  council ;  I  feel  he  gave  it  to  me  as  a  legacy, 
and  had  I  been  near  him  when  he  was  removed, 
he  would  have  said,  '  My  boy,  I  leave  you  to 
my  country  :  serve  her  well,  and  she  '11  never 
desert,  but  will  ultimately  reward  you.'  You 
who  know  much  of  me,  I  believe  and  hope, 
think  me  not  unworthy  your  regards. 

"  But  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  digres- 
sion ;  but  what  I  have  said  is  the  inward 
monitor  of  my  heart  upon  every  difficult  occa- 
sion. Bless  you,  my  best  friend,  and  believe 
me  most  affectionately, 

"  Horatio  Nelson." 

"  William  Suckling,  Esq." 

It  is  nothing  very  new  to  say,  that  when 
once  a  man  gets  into  love  he  is  the  most 
obstinate  creature  that  walks  the  earth.     Nel- 
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son  was  in  love,  and  he  married  on  the  11th 
March,  1787.  I  was  there  of  course,  and  I 
saw  Prince  William  Henry,  his  present  Majesty, 
— God  bless  him  !  Yes,  Nelson  got  married 
and  I  got  drunk.  It 's  a  faint  heart  which  never 
rejoices ;  and  although  I  can  say  that  I  never 
boused  my  jib  up  on  board  since  I  entered  the 
service,  yet  I  must  confess  that  now  and  then, 
in  order  to  do  honour  to  the  service — that  is,  four 
times  a  year — once  for  Lord  St.  Vincent's  ac- 
tion, or  rather  Nelson's  bridge-building,  (I  '11 
explain  that  as  I  spin  out  my  life,)  the  Nile, 
Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar, — I  get  as  royal  as 
a  Scotch  piper  ;  although,  when  it  comes  to  the 
last  action,  and  which  is  in  winter-time,  I  drink 
my  first  glass  in  solemn  silence  for  the  loss  of 
my  old  commander,  and  then  I  give  three 
cheers  for  the  victory. 

Nelson  was  married,  and  many  a  man  in  the 
service  thought  he  was  ruined ;  for  I  have 
heard  those  say  who  know  nothing  about  the 
business,  '  that  a  man  is  never  properly 
ruined  until  he  is  spliced  :'  but  we  feel,  I  think, 
as  much  disposed  to  gain  high  rewards  when 
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we  know  that  the  woman  with  whom  we  have 
shared  our  lives  is  to  share  in  the  honours ; 
and  although  it  may  be  true  that  in  a  des- 
perate business  of  cutting  out,  a  man  remembers 
his  wife  and  eight  small  children,  yet  few  are 
the  instances  on  record  of  a  sailor  proving 
himself  deficient  in  courage  because  he  was 
married. 

Nelson  thought  that  love  is  not  to  be  drown- 
ed ;  but  this  opinion  was  written  before  his 
marriage. 

"  We  are  often  separate,'*  (this  is  writ- 
ten to  the  widow,)  "  but  our  affections  are 
not  by  any  means  on  that  account  diminished. 
Our  country  has  the  first  demand  for  our  ser- 
vices, and  private  convenience  or  happiness 
must  ever  give  way  to  the  public  good.  Duty 
is  the  great  business  of  a  sea-ofiicer  :  all  private 
considerations  must  give  way  to  it,  however 
painful.  Have  you  not  often  heard  that  salt 
water  and  absence  wash  away  love.?  Now  I 
am  such  a  heretic  as  not  to  believe  that  article  ; 
for,  behold,  every  morning  I  have  had  six  pails 
of  salt  water  poured   upon  my  head,  and  in- 
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stead  of  finding  what  seamen  say  to  be  true,  it 
goes  on  so  contrary  to  the  prescription,  that 
you  must  see  me  perhaps  before  the  fixed  time. 
To  write  letters  to  you  is  the  next  greatest 
pleasure  I  feel  to  receiving  them  from  you. 
What  I  experienced  when  I  read  such  as  I  am 
sure  are  the  pure  sentiments  of  your  heart,  my 
poor  pen  cannot  express  :  nor,  indeed,  would 
I  give  much  for  any  pen  or  head  which  could 
express  feelings  of  that  kind.  Absent  from 
you  I  feel  no  pleasure :  it  is  you  who  are  every- 
thing to  me — without  you  I  care  not  for  this 
world  ;  for  I  have  found  lately  nothing  in  it 
but  vexation  and  trouble.  These  are  my  present 
sentiments  —  God  Almighty  grant  they  may 
never  change  !  nor  do  I  think  they  will  —  in- 
deed there  is,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  can 
judge,  a  moral  certainty  that  they  cannot;  for 
it  must  be  real  affection  that  brings  us  to- 
gether, not  interest  or  compulsion." 

That  was  a  happy  ship,  that  Boreas.  We 
had  all  manner  of  amusements  on  board,  from 
play-acting  amongst  the  officers  to  single-stick 
between   the   men ;    and   when    the  hurricane- 
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months  came  on,  we  used  to  shelter  in  English 
Harbour,  Antigua,  and  took  to  music  and 
dancing  as  if  we  had  been  French  skipjacks. 
We  came  home  in  June ;  and  Nelson  was  none 
the  better  for  the  heat  of  his  love  and  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  so  the  Admiralty  thought  they 
would  cool  him  again,  and  by  way  of  doing 
this,  they  kept  the  old  ship  at  the  Nore 
as  a  receiving  vessel  till  the  end  of  No- 
vember, when  she  was  paid  off.  Nelson  did 
not  relish  this  treatment,  and  he  said  out  loud 
to  the  first  lieutenant,  the  morning  we  went  into 
the  Medway,  '  It  is  my  firm  determination 
never  again  to  set  foot  on  board  a  king's  ship.* 
The  ship  was  paid  off,  and  the  Captain,  after 
again  going  to  Court,  went  to  Burnham 
Thorpe,  and  I  went  to  Cawsand  Bay 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Yes !  the  hope  of  return  is  the  joy  of  a  tar ; 
'Tis  his  compass,  his  helm  ;  'tis  his  guide  and  his  star ; 
'Tis  impressed  on  his  bosom  the  moment  he  sails ; 
It  shortens  long  nights,  and  it  quickens  light  gales. 

Sea  Song. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  certain  it  is, 
that  there  is  no  subject  a  man  likes  to  talk 
about  so  much  as  his  misfortunes  and  his  sweet- 
heart ;  the  first  always  raises  his  mind  and  the 
second  his  heart ;  and  that  man  is  sure  to  be 
reckoned  a  friend  who  can  listen  to  either. 

I  remember  my  sweetheart  when  she  was 
young,  handsome,  sprightly,  with  eyes  all  fire, 
and  with  the  sweetest  lips  that  ever  man  kissed ; 
but  now  Mr.  Time  has  taken  some  few  liberties 
with  her  figure-head ;  and  I  don''t  think  she  walks 
so  well  as  she  did,    for  she's  got  rather  of  a 
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broken  back,  do  you  see,  which  makes  her  sail 
by  the  head  ;  so  it 's  very  dangerous  when  she 
goes  down  hill,  which  I  think  we  are  all  doing. 

When  Captain  and  Mrs.  Nelson  went  down 
to  their  father,  who,  poor  fellow,  was  very  sick, 
and  had  been  condemned  by  the  doctors  forty 
years  before  he  was  broken  up,  I  got  leave  to 
go  to  Cawsand  ;  and  as  I  had  saved  my  pay,  and 
got  a  little  addition  from  my  new  captain,  that 
is  Mrs.  Nelson,  I  took  good  care  to  profit  by 
former  experience,  and  not  to  talk  about  gold- 
dust  to  any  chaps  who  had  not  been  to  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  so  I  had  it  all  sewed  into  my 
neckhandkerchief,  excepting  the  present  service 
store,  which  I  tied  up  in  the  corner ;  because, 
do  you  see,  in  those  times,  although  we  had 
long  tails,  we  had  no  pockets,  and  I  thought 
no  pirate  should  take  my  cargo  without  cutting 
my  throat.  Away  I  went,  "  with  a  light  heart 
and  tight  pair  of  breeches,"  as  the  song  says  ; 
and  I  fell  in  with  the  same  waggoner  who  had 
taken  me  to  Plymouth  before. 

"  Good  day  to  you,  my  jolly  sailor,**'  said  he; 
"  I   never  should  have  known  you  again,  for 
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you  are  as  brown  as  a  gipsy  ; — you  must  have 
been  in  foreign  parts,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Just  so,  old  Blowhard,""  says  I ;  "  and  now, 
do  you  see,  I  am  going  to  moor  ship  for  a  full 
due." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  he,  **  I  don't  know  the 
place — we  don't  pass  through  it.  There 's  Dart- 
moor,  but  that's  on  t'other  road  ;  and  there's 
Moorfields,  but  that's  t'other  side  of  Lunnun  ; 
but  Moreship — no,  I  never  heard  of  it  afore; 
it's  no  where  hereabouts,  and  it's  not  near 
Plymouth." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is,"  says  I ;  "  it 's  at  Cawsand 
Bay — there  she  is  to  be  found — as  neat  a  little 
craft  as  ever  seaman's  eye  skimmed  over,  clean 
run  fore  and  aft,  and  so  on.  I  don't  suppose 
you  know  much  about  these  matters;  but  I  am 
going  to  be  spliced  to  her — that 's  all." 

*'  I  say,  master  sailor,"  replied  the  old  wag- 
goner, "  you  bean't  very  mad,  be  you  .''  or  I 
can't  let  you  get  into  the  waggon,  for  there 's  a 
poor  woman  in  there  with  her  child." 

"  What,  a  sail  in  distress !''  said  I ;  ''  then 
here  goes,  old  boy,  for  an  overhaul." 
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Well,  I  jumped  into  the  waggon;  and  there 
sure  enough  I  saw  a  pretty  young  creature,  with 
a  child  about  eight  months  old  :  she  seemed  in 
great  distress,  and  was  groaning  most  lament- 
ably, whilst  the  poor  little  half-starved  infant 
made  more  noise  than  the  mother. 

"  What  cheer,  missus  ?"  said  I :  "  you  seem 
here  in  the  dolderums.  Why,  what''s  the  matter, 
my  little  black-eyed  cherub  ?  Is  your  husband 
dead  ?'' 

.  She  looked  up  at  me  with  an  eye  so  very  sor- 
rowful that  I  hardly  knew  what  to  say  —  I  was 
taken  right  aback. 

So  I  tried  again,  although  I  don't  think  our 
voices  are  soft  enough  for  consolation,  yet, 
when  I  had  turned  my  quid  to  cool  in  my 
pocket,  and  had  given  my  mouth  a  slight  heel 
to  starboard,  I  thought  I  spoke  more  like  a 
parson. 

"  If  you  're  hard  up  on  a  clinch,  and  no  knife 
to  cut  the  seizings,"  said  I,  for  I  could  not  help 
talking  like  a  sailor,  "  here  's  money  enough 
to  buy  one,  and  set  you  on  your  legs  again. 
Come,  talk,  that's  a  good  woman — it  will   do 
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you  good.  Nothing  eases  the  mind  so  much  as 
a  flourish  of  the  tongue,  or  a  stiff  glass ;  and 
I  have  often  heard  an  officer  say,  when  the 
watch  on  deck  moved  rather  slowly,  that  it  did 
him  good  to  get  rid  of  a  good  round  oath. 
What 's  the  matter,  my  cherub  ?"  and  I  took 
hold  of  her  hand.  Lord  bless  you  !  as  gently  as 
if  she  had  been  a  chap  with  the  yellow  fever. 
Well,  I  can't  say  I  was  much  pleased  when  she 
withdrew  it  as  if  I  had  poisoned  her,  and  com- 
menced abusing  sailors  all  in  a  bunch :  but  she 
seemed  to  have  some  cause  for  so  doing ;  for 
when  I  asked  her  if  she  included  the  marines, 
she  said,  "No;  they  had  never  deceived  her — 
they  had  never  left  her  with  a  new-born  babe 
to  beg  or  to  starve." 

"  No  more  will  I,  my  cherub.  If  it's  money 
you  want,  I'll  give  you  as  much  as  I  can 
spare;  but  I'm  going  down  to  Cawsand  Bay 
to  get  married,  and  must  keep  a  little  for  rib- 
bons, you  know.'* 

Well,  at  this  she  gave  a  sigh,  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  and  says  she,  "  I  hope  you 
will  be  more  happy  than  I  have  been." 
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"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  I,  "  with  all  my 
heart.  Now  let  me  stow  your  hold  with  some 
of  the  provisions  of  life :  tell  me  what 's  the 
matter  with  you  ?" 

*'  Nothing  particular,''  she  replied,  "  except- 
ing that  I  am  starving,  and  my  child  is  dying. 
My  husband — no,  no,  not  my  husband, — has 
deserted  me  ;  I  have  not  a  farthing  to  buy  me 
a  crust  of  bread,  and  am  tired  of  my  life,  and 
of  the  trouble  I  have  undergone."" 

At  this  moment  the  waggon  stopped,  and 
the  waggoner  brought  a  piece  of  bread  and  some 
beer  for  the  poor  creature.  Lord  !  my  heart 
was  all  alive,  to  think  that  a  poor  fellow  who 
had  to  work  so  hard  for  his  money,  and  to  walk 
all  his  life,  though  he  had  a  waggon  alongside 
of  him,  should  have  so  much  charity  as  to 
share  the  little  he  had  with  a  stranger,  whom 
hardly  any  other  would  have  assisted ;  and 
then  he  pressed  her  so  kindly  to  eat,  saying, 
"There,  my  good  young  woman,  cheer  up,  and 
eat :  you  really  do  look  very  fatigued ;  but 
don't  disturb  yourself,  you  may  ride  all  the 
way  to  Plymouth,    and  I  '11  do  all   I   can   to 
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assist  you."  So  I  jumped  out  of  the  waggon, 
and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said,  '*  Who  the 
devil  ever  made  you  a  waggoner,  when  you 
have  generosity  enough  for  a  sailor  ?  But  you 
are  not  going  to  have  all  the  credit  of  doing 
what  every  man  ought  to  do,  and,  as  I  am  the 
richest  man,  I  shall  pay  the  piper.**'' 

After  a  good  deal  of  disputing  as  to  who 
should  pay,  we  split  the  difference,  each  agree- 
ing to  bear  half  the  expense ;  and  that  being 
arranged,  I  got  into  the  waggon  again.  The 
woman  was  about  two  or  three-and-twenty, 
with  a  fine  expression  of  countenance,  large 
dark  eyes  and  hair,  which,  although  rough 
and  neglected,  was  long  enough  for  one  of 
the  crew  of  old  Benbow''s  barge.  The  child 
had  a  remarkable  mole  exactly  between  the 
two  eyes ;  it  was  nearly  as  large  as  a  six- 
pence, and  was  so  plain  to  be  seen,  that  any 
person  who  saw  the  infant  once  might  swear 
to  her  ever  after.  Although  I  always  am 
mighty  polite  to  the  fair  sex,  and  have  such 
a  wheedling  tongue  that  I  can  come  at  the 
secrets  of  their  hearts,  yet  this  woman  beat  me  . 
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I  could  not  get  anything  out  of  her,  but 
that  she  was  taking  the  child  to  her  grand- 
mother, who  now  had  no  children  ;  and  that, 
although  it  wore  her  to  death  taking  care  of  it, 
yet  she  did  not  think  she  could  bear  the  part- 
ing with  her,  who,  although  it  had  been  her 
ruin,  was  now  her  greatest  consolation  :  and 
then  she  would  touch  the  little  creature's  cheek 
with  her  fore-finger,  and  say,  "  I  love  you,  don't 
I,  Jane  ?"  and  the  little  thing  would  look  up 
and  smile  so  beautifully,  that  I  wished  I  was 
married,  and  had  a  little  Jane  to  dangle  upon 
my  knee :  but  that  was  only  a  pleasure  de- 
ferred, for  I  was  determined  to  have  a  few 
young  Braces  for  the  honour  of  the  service. 
I  asked  her  for  her  name,  but  she  would  not 
tell  me  ;  and  I  could  not  get  her  to  say  one 
word  in  regard  to  him  who  had  caused  her 
suffering's. 

As  we  neared  Plymouth  she  became  worse 
and  worse :  she  would  sit  for  hours  look- 
ing earnestly  at  the  child,  and  crying  like 
a  baby  ;  and  every  now  and  then  she  would 
say,  "  It  is  hard,  very  hard  to  part ;  but  it  is 
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better  one  should  live  than  that  both  should 
die." 

"  Pray,  young  woman,*"  says  I,  *'  what  are 
you  going  to  do  when  you  get  to  Plymouth  ?" 

"  Beg  my  bread  from  the  man  who  seduced 
and  left  me." 

"  And  supposing,  like  most  of  those  Aiaga- 
bonds,  he  turns  you  away  empty-handed .?" 

"  Then  I  shall  die,"  she  replied,  "  and  all 
my  misery  in  this  world  will  end.  I  don't 
think  it  can  be  much  of  a  sin  to  lay  down  a 
load  one  cannot  carry." 

"  That 's  all  wrong,"  said  I.  "  No  sentinel 
can  leave  his  post  until  he  is  relieved  ;  and  the 
look-out  man  would  taste  the  cat  if  he  shut 
his  eyes  before  his  time  was  out.  And  then  to 
commit  a  murder  upon  oneself !  Lord  love 
you,  I  would  sooner  cut  the  throats  of  half  the 
French  nation  than  let  daylight  into  my  own, 
excepting  in  the  natural  way,  which  a  man  does 
when  he  is  sleepy  or  hungry,  and  opens  his 
mouth  to  gape  or  to  eat.  No,  you  must  not 
talk  of  this,  my  good  woman ;  it  is  all  wrong, 
depend  upon  it.    And  now,  as  we  have  only  an- 
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other  mile  to  go  together,  I  am  going  to  see  if 
I  cannot  help  you." 

Well,  I  untied  my  neckerchief,  and  I  took 
my  knife  out  of  my  pocket,  and  says  I,  "  Hold 
this  end,  young  woman  ;"  and  I  ripped  open 
the  magazine,  and  took  out  all  the  money. 
"  Now,"  said  I,  "  let 's  have  a  fair  division,  and 
no  favour, — there  's  a  guinea  for  you,  there  's 
one  for  Susan,  there  's  one  for  mother,  and  one 
for  myself;  now  it  \s  your  turn  again."  And 
so  I  went  on,  until  I  had  shared  out  twenty 
pounds,  every  farthing  I  had  in  the  world. 

She  looked  at  the  money,  and  then  at  me ; 
and  then  she  looked  at  the  child,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "We  need  not  part  now."  But  I  shoved  in 
my  oar,  and  said,  "  Take  an  old  sailor''s  advice; 
leave  the  young  one  with  the  grandmother, 
buy  some  new  rigging,  and  go  to  service  like  a 
Christian,  and  don't  be  having  a  penn'orth  of 
steps  at  Point  or  Stonehouse — that  always  leads 
to  evil  with  you  pretty  creatures.  If  you  get  a 
place,  and  are  honest  and  hard-working,  you 
will  soon  be  able  to  look  after  the  young  one 
again  ;    and  although  your   upper-works  may 
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be  damaged,  I  think  the  steerage  of  your  heart 
is  all  right  and  clear.  There,  put  it  in  your 
pocket ;  and  if  one  sailor  has  injured  you,  an- 
other has  relieved  you  ;  so  don''t  abuse  us  all 
as  you  did  do."" 

.  She  took  my  hand  and  blessed  me.  *'  Tell 
me,'"*  said  she,  'Ho  whom  I  am  indebted,  so  that 
I  may  remember  with  gratitude  the  generous 
sailor." 

"No,  ma'am,'*  says  I,  "fair  play 's  a  jewel; 
you  keep  your  own  name  safe,  and  I  '11  keep 
mine ;  then  there 's  no  reckoning  kept,  to  be 
brought  against  us  hereafter.  I  see  enough 
thanks  in  your  eyes  to  float  a  jolly-boat ;  so 
good-Vye,  my  little  black-eyed  cherub !  don't  let 
the  gale  of  wind  which  is  whistling  about  you 
drive  your  hull  on  shore  and  wreck  you  when 
a  little  energy  and  skilful  seamanship  may 
make  you  weather  the  squall. —  I  say,  old  wag- 
goner, here 's  your  money,  and  more  to  boot; 
and  the  next  time  you  see  Ben  Brace '"* 

"  Oh,  my  God  !'*  said  the  woman . 

"  I  shall  be  spliced  to  Susan." 

I    heard   some   one  call    after    me ;    but     I 
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thought  every  inch  a  mile  until  I  was  at  Glut- 
ton Cove,  then  in  the  ferry  round  by  Mount 
Edgecombe  ;  and  with  one  kind  of  hornpipe 
step,  I  made  a  jump  to  the  door,  and  taking  off 
my  small  straw  hat,  I  gave  three  loud  cheers 
and  popped  into  the  cottage.  Mother  expected 
me,  for  I  had  written  to  her,  and  I  found 
everything  ready  to  make  me  happy.  Father 
was  out  fishing;  but  the  boats  were  then  stand- 
ing in-shore ;  and  we  could  see  his,  taking  the 
lead  as  if  I  had  got  hold  of  the  tow-rope  and 
was  hauling  him  and  his  haul  along. 

My  tail  was  down  to  my  stern-post.  I  had 
on  a  pair  of  ducks,  tight  round  the  waist,  with 
enough  canvass  in  the  legs  of  them  to  dress 
an  Irish  family  ;  a  pair  of  sailor's  shoes,  with 
about  a  yard  of  ribbon  in  each,  for  I  never 
liked  buckles  ;  and  about  as  neat  a  jacket  as 
you  could  see  of  a  summer's  day.  I  had  fixed 
my  eyes  upon  the  boat,  whilst  mother  was  kick- 
ing up  a  fry  for  dinner ;  and  I  was  so  eager  to 
assist  my  old  father,  that  I  did  not  see  a  figure 
in  black  which  was  standing  close  alonofside 
of  me  ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  I  saw  her — I  knew 
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her — I  drew  back — my  knees  shook — I  opened 
my  arms,  and  just  as  the  dear  creature  began 
to  grow  dim  to  my  sight,  she  rushed  into  my 
arms,  and  I  kissed  her.  It  was  Susan,  grown 
a  woman  of  seventeen — Such  a  craft  !  eyes  like 
the  lights  that  welcome  us  home  when  we  first 
make  the  Lizard  —  figure,  face,  feet, — d — me 
if  ever  any  one  saw  such  a  beauty  !  She  loved 
me  —  I  could  see  that  from  the  way  she  em- 
braced me :  it  was  not  your  sisterly  hug,  or 
your  sham-Abraham  embrace,  —  no,  no,  it  was 
a  woman's  coil  when  her  arms  are  firm  and  her 
heart  warm. 

I  retreated  a  step  or  two  and  gazed  upon  her  : 
she  was  all  life  and  happiness ;  her  wet-bright 
eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  and  there  was  a  moisture 
in  her  rosy  lips  which  almost  reminded  me  of 
dew  upon  the  smiling  face  of  morning  when  the 
sun  first  rises  in  the  West  Indies.  Lord,  how  I 
looked  at  her  !  and  she  blushed  and  smiled  and 
turned  away  her  head,  and  then  said, — "  Oh  ! 
nonsense,  Mr  Brace,"  (she  gave  me  shore-rank, 
you  see,  and  made  a  gentleman  of  me,)  "  don't 
stare  at  me  so."     And  then  she  blushed  again, 
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and  as  I  kissed  her,  I  looked  up,  and  there  was 
the  snub-nose  attorney's  clerk,  who  had  now 
set  up  in  business  for  himself,  as  successor  to 
his  precious  master,  looking  like  a  dying  cod- 
fish, with  the  whites  of  his  eyes  turned  up- 
wards in  astonishment. 

"  Hulloa !  old  boy,"  said  I ;  "  what !  have  you 
been  a-cruising  in  these  waters  and  trying  to 
cut  out  my  prize,  eh  ?  I  advise  you  to  sheer 
off  before  I  pour  another  broadside  into  your 
legal  knowledge-box." 

"  Susan,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  Susan,  can  you 
listen  to  the  words  of  this  uncouth  sailor,  whilst 
I,  a  man  of  education,  with  the  best  house  in 
the  village — with  comfort,  respectability,  money 
to  offer — am  treated  with  contempt  r" 

"  And  serve  you  right  too,"  said  I,  "  Mister 
Attorney :  d — me,  I  '11  turn  ye  to  the  right- 
about if  you  attempt  to  clapperclaw  her." 

"  Surely,  Susan,"  he  continued,  "  you  are  not 
so  blind  to  your  own  interest  as  to  unite  your- 
self with  a  man  whose  profession  is  that  of 
danger, — who  will  no  sooner  marry  than  he  '11 
leave  you,  and  who,  when  far  away,  will  con- 
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sole  himself  for  your  absence  in  the  embrace 
of  another  ;  whilst  I  must  remain  where  you 
were  born  and  bred,  you  will  be  amongst  your 
relations,  and  you  will  triumph  over  those  who 
have  taken  every  opportunity  of  traducing  your 
character,  by  saying  you  corresponded  with  a 
sailor — a  common  sailor  !  a  man  whose  feet 
hardly  knows  the  comfort  of  stockings,  and 
whose  whole  life  is  one  of  servitude  and 
toil — a-hem  !" 

"  I  say,  Susan,"  said  I,  "  are  you  going  to 
listen  to  that  fellow's  lingo  ?  Why,  his  profes- 
sion is  to  deceive,  and  he  is  endeavouring  to 
make  you  his  victim.  Now  I  am  all  fair  and 
above-board,  and  I  never  told  a  lie  to  any  one 
in  my  life;  and  if  old  Tapes  there  said  as 
much,  it  would  be  the  biggest  lie  he  ever  told. 
There  is  my  hand ;  there,  there  it  is  for  your 
protection,  and  if  you  like  it,  say  the  word  !" 

Susan  had  been  much  flattered  by  the  atten- 
tion of  the  apothecary  and  the  attorney,  and  in 
justice  to  human  nature  she  had  become  a  flirt. 
She  loved  me — women  always  like  the  brave, 
or  those    who  follow    a    desperate    profession ; 
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they  hate  your  fair  hands  and  white-faced 
fellows,  who  seem  to  dabble  in  milk,  and  swal- 
low chinam.  There  was  a  frankness,  an  open- 
heartedness  in  all  I  said,  which  could  not  fail 
to  please ;  and  my  figure,  face,  and  speech, 
were  those  of  a  sailor  and — although  I  say  it 
myself — a  handsome  man.  On  the  other  side, 
I  saw  what  was  going  on  in  her  heart:  she 
thought  the  malice  of  self- imagined  rival  beau- 
ties would  be  thrown  back  upon  themselves  if 
she  married  the  attorney,  who  was  the  most  mis- 
chief-making fellow  in  the  village.  This  had 
its  due  weight :  Susan  as  the  wife  of  a  sailor 
and  daughter-in-law  to  a  poor  fisherman,  might 
be  pitied  ;  but  Susan,  as  the  attorney's  lady 
would  be  envied  :  Susan  as  pretty  Polly  might 
be  caressed  as  a  favour;  but  Susan  as  Mrs. 
Tapes  would  be  courted  and  admired.  Her 
mind  balancing  between  love  and  pride,  was 
controlled  by  discretion,  and  she  neither  took 
my  hand,  nor  did  she  refuse  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, although  her  hand  was  still  and  quiet, 
her  eyes  were  speaking  and  communicative. 
The  attorney  immediately  proceeded  to  argue 
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in  favour  of  his  client — himself ;  and  on  such  a 
subject  he  was  not  likely  to  be  cool.  He  consi- 
dered me  as  sailors  were,  and  are  considered, 
— a  kind  of  interlopers  on  the  land ;  very  good 
men  to  fight,  get  wounded  or  killed,  receive 
small  gains,  and  no  honour;  then,  when  crip- 
pled, turned  to  the  devil  or  the  poor-house. 

"  Now,  Miss  Susan,"  he  began,  "  I  am  sure 
you  are  too  good  a  j  udge  not  to  give  each  side 
an  impartial  hearing.  The  sailor  there  has 
stated  his  case,  and  concluded  it  by  offering  his 
hand.  I  shall  show  you  the  numerous  objec- 
tions to  that  not  over-clean  hand  before  I  offer 
my  own  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  you  will 
give  a  verdict  in  my  favour.  In  the  first  place, 
by  his  own  showing,  his  hand  cannot  he  yours; 
it  is  his  king''s  and  his  country's  :  and  although 
I  admit  he  could  not  serve  in  a  better  cause, 
yet  it  is  obvious  that,  in  his  faithful  service,  he 
must  neglect  you.  Can  the  man  who  is  freez- 
ing in  the  North  Sea,  or  melting  in  the  Indies, 
be  protecting  you  at  Cawsand  Bay,  your  fa- 
ther and  mother  being  dead  .?" 
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"  I  'm  very  sorry  for  that,  Susan,"  said  I. 

"  No  interruptions,  Mr.  Sailor,  if  you 
please,*"  said  the  land-shark.  "  The  whole  pro- 
perty is  yours  ;  it  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  do 
credit  to  one  of  such  acknowledged  beauty ; 
and  you,  from  this,  which  is  not  enough,  would 
be  obliged  to  support  him." 

"   I   take    the  liberty    of  telling  you,    Mr. 
Tapes " 

"  No  interruptions  !"  said  he. 

"  Curse  your  'ruptions  !"  said  I.  "  Here  goes 
for  the  truth.     You  tell  a  most  infernal '' 

"  That  is  the  man — gentle-\na.n  I  cannot  call 
him,  Susan, — to  whom  you  would  listen.  If  in  a 
case  like  this — an  indifferent  case  to  him,  for  we 
all  know  what  a  sailor's  love  is — he  can  outrage 
society  in  the  way  he  has  done,  what  pain,  what 
anguish  would  it  afford  one  so  gentle  and  so 
mild  as  yourself,  should  his  ungovernable  rage 
break  out  and  be  vented  on  you  !  To  a  bad 
temper  must  be  added  lurking  avarice  and 
dirty  habits.  You  see  how  warm  he  got  when 
he  heard  your  parents  were  in  their  cold  graves, 
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and  you  in  comparative  affluence.  But  look  at 
that — which  not  even  love  could  blind, — look  at 
that  huge  swelling  in  his  cheek  !'" 

"  It 's  my  quid,""  said  I. 

"  It  will  never  get  you  a  quid  pro  quo,""  said 
the  shark  ;  "  for  no  one  can  be  over-fond  of 
a  person  whose  gluttony  distorts  his  counte- 
nance." 

If  I  had  understood  the  words  at  that  time  as 
well  as  I  do  now,  I  would  have  choked  his  lufF 
Avith  the  tobacco ;  but  not  rightly  understand- 
ing them,  I  only  said,  giving  him  a  leer  with 
my  eye,  "  Maybe."" 

"  Well,  Susan,""  he  continued,  ''  in  opposi- 
tion to  poverty,  I  have  to  offer  affluence  ;  to 
absence,  constant  affection  ;  to  a  hammock,  a 
house.  I  feel  that  your  beauty  might  warrant 
an  aspiration  to  a  coronet ;  but  I  know  that  all 
the  lords  of  the  creation  could  not  more  honour- 
ably sue  than  I  have  done,  or  more  bravely  pro- 
tect the  prize  should  I  succeed  in  capturing  it."" 

"  Ah,  now  you  speak  like  a  Christian,"'"'  says 
I,  "  without  being  personal,  and  I  can  under- 
stand you.      Of  course  you  mean   by  capture 
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that  you'll  fight  for  the  prize — that 's  all  right,*" 
said  I,  taking  off  my  jacket ;  "  and  we'll  settle 
it  in  the  twist  of  a  capstan.  Of  course,  you 
are  going  to  fight  the  frigate  before  you  plun- 
der the  convoy.  Come,  Susan,  my  love, 
you're  mine  safe  enough — don't  cry,  that's  a 
dear — there 's  no  danger.  I  '11  put  him  on  the 
apothecary's  list  before  he  can  say  law. 

By  this  time  I  had  cleared  for  action,  and 
tacked  ship  to  face  the  enemy  ;  but  he  had  made 
sail  to  his  own  harbour ;  and  as  father  had  just 
touched  the  shore,  I  ran  down  to  assist  him. 
Susan  was  looking  very  melancholy-like,  and  I 
don't  think  she  regarded  me  as  much  as  she  had 
done ;  so  she  walked  home  to  my  mother,  whilst 
I  shook  hands  with  my  father,  lent  a  hand  to 
get  out  the  nets  and  basket  the  fish ;  and  then, 
when  the  boat  was  hauled  up,  we  returned  to 
the  cottage. 

"  Where 's  Susan,"  said  I,  "  mother  .?" 
"  She 's  gone  home  to  look  after  her  business," 
said  mother ;   '*  and,  Ben,  don't  be  angry  if  I 
tell  you  that  I  don't   think  she  '11   ever  marry 
you." 
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*'  Why  not,  mother  ?"  said  I.  "  Has  not  she 
in  all  her  letters  said  she  was  affectionately 
mine  ?  Here  I  have  got  them  all  near  my 
heart ;"  and  I  pulled  out  every  line  she  had 
ever  written.  "  But  I  '11  give  her  a  hail  to- 
night, and  see  how  the  wind  sets." 

"  Ay,"  said  my  father,  "  that 's  all  right, 
Ben.  You  see,  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  want 
to  have  a  slice  off  her  loaf;  and  they  tell  her 
she  ""s  as  beautiful  as  a  boat ;  and  that  one  the 
like  of  her  may  do  much  better  than  to  throw 
herself  away  upon  such  fellows  as  you,  vpho  are 
always  leaving  your  women  to  fish  for  them- 
selves. But,  come  along, — sorrow  is  dry,  and 
grief  is  no  comfort ;  let 's  welcome  you  home 
again,  and  make  your  stay  agreeable." 

I  was  in  love :  I  had  always  liked  the  little 
craft,  and  now  she  had  grown  a  woman,  I  saw 
a  kind  of  fairy  before  me.  I  could  not  eat,  I 
could  not  drink,  —  my  heart  was  full  of  love 
for  Susan,  and  revenge  at  the  sneering  insults  of 
the  lawyer ;  so  I  wished  the  hours  passed  and 
night  at  hand,  in  order  that  I  might  go  and 
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visit  Susan  in  her  own  house.  I  thought  the 
night  had  gone  in  chase  of  the  sun,  and  would 
never  return  until  next  morning.  Well,  I  wait- 
ed until  half  Caw^sand  had  gone  to  roost,  and 
until  it  was  dark  enough  to  walk  about  without 
being  noticed.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock ;  away 
I  went  to  Susan's,  and  I  tapped  at  the  door. 
Instead  of  Susan's  opening  it,  a  nice  little  girl 
came.     "  Is  Susan  within  ?^^  said  I. 

"  Not  so  free,"  said  she,  "  until  better  ac- 
quainted. I  wonder  where  you  learnt  man- 
ners !" 

"  On  board  a  man-of-war,"  said  I. 

"  Susan,  Susan  !''  said  m^  Susan ;  "  let  the 
gentleman  in  ;  it 's  Mr.  Brace." 

She  led  me  to  a  clean  and  creditable  apart- 
ment, which  bore  no  signs  of  the  trade,  with  the 
exception  of  some  Jlowers  in  the  window.  Susan 
was  seated  near  the  fire,  wearing  a  rather  me- 
lancholy countenance.  I  don't  think  we  sailors 
are  good  hands  at  consolation, — we  are  too 
quick ;  and  if  the  woman  does  not  dry  her  eyes 
in  a  moment  we  are  apt  to  call  it  blubbering, 
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and  become  too  impatient.  Well,  I  walked  up 
to  her,  and  "Susan,"  said  I,  as  I  sat  down  by 
the  fire,  "  which  way  is  the  wind  to-night  ?" 

"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  girl. 

Whew !  I  was  on  the  wrong  tack ;  so  I 
did  like  many  greater  men  have  done  before 
and  after  me — started  afresh  with  an  indifferent 
remark.  "  I  say.  Miss,  you  must  have  had  a 
comfortable  berth  of  it  here,  and  an  easy  time 
of  it,  since  old  Brown  fitted  foreign  and  got 
launched  ?" 

Well,  my  eyes,  how  she  did  blush !  and 
she  looked  all  of  a  heap ;  her  face  became  as 
red  as  a  lobster,  and  a  kind  of  confusion  covered 
her. 

"  I  really  don't  understand  you,  Mr.  Brace," 
she  replied :  "  I  wish  you  would  express  your- 
self in  such  terms  that  I  may  come  to  a  proper 
conclusion." 

"  Come  to  an  anchor,  Susan,  first,"  said  I ; 

at  the  same  time  I  took  her  by  the  hand. 
She  looked  in  my  face,  and  I  thought  I  saw 
an  expression  as  much  as  to  say, — "  It  won't 
do,    Ben    Brace !"     She  was  not    so  friendly 
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as  the  last  time  we  met.  I  spoke  to  her 
about  the  letters,  and  of  all  the  pretty  things 
she  had  written ;  but  there  was  still  the  same 
coolness  in  her  countenance ;  until  at  last  I 
thought  she  might  take  my  freedom  amiss, 
considering  I  had  never  spoke  outright ;  so  I 
began  again,  '*  I  say,  Miss,  1  should  like  to  be 
moored  with  you  for  life  i'"*  but  she  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  she 
might  like  the  attorney.  "  Come,  Susan,*"  said 
I,  "let's  be  all  fair  and  above-board.  I  have 
loved  you  ever  since  I  saw  you.  I  '11  fight  for 
you  as  long  as  I  can  stand ;  and  here  's  every 
farthing  I  have  in  the  world  to  make  you  com- 
fortable. Why,  won't  you  take  it  .^  it's  no 
pirate's  money;  it's  all  fair  hard-worked-for 
wages,  saved  up  for  you  and  my  father;  and 
every  time  I  felt  to  see  if  it  was  safe,  I  thought 
how  glad  you  would  be  to  see  that  1  never  lost 
sight  of  you,  however  thick  the  fogs  of  disap- 
pointment. There,  Susan,  take  it,  that 's  a  dear, 
and  let's  make  a  splice  of  it,  and  pitch  that  shri- 
velled-faced  attorney  to  his  master  the  devil." 
Well,   this    is    the    long  and    the   short   of 
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it, — Susan  was  thinking  about  the  lawj'^er ;  for 
when  I  mentioned  him,  she  got  as  white  as  a 
purser's  shirt  on  a  scrubbing-day  in  the  West 
Indies.  She  thought  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  all  that  he  said;  firstly,  that  if 
she  married  me,  she  would  marry  merely  the 
name,  because  I  was  so  wedded  to  the  ser- 
vice and  to  Nelson,  that  to  sea  I  should  go, 
and  that  I  told  her.  Then  she  saw  all  the 
assistance  I  should  be  able  to  offer  was  very 
small  indeed ;  and  then  she  thought  of  the 
attorney's  house,  and  being  a  gentleman's  wife, 
instead  of  the  daughter-in-law  of  a  fisherman. 
Besides,  there  was  Jane  Mattocks,  a  pretty  girl, 
who  was  her  rival,  and  they  had  quarrelled ; 
and  when  two  pretty  women  quarrel,  they  are 
more  insincere  in  their  friendship  afterwards 
than  two  tigers ;  they  will  "  dear"  and  "  love" 
it,  before  each  other  ;  but  no  sooner  out  of  sight, 
than  "jade"  and  "turnspit"  are  terms  too  flat- 
tering. She  did  not  like  to  give  me  up,  because 
I  was  a  good-looking  chap  ;  and  yet  she  did  not 
like  Jane  to  call  her  a  sailor's  wife,  for  she  was 
well  to  do  in  the  world — she  was  the  only  baker 
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in  the  place,  and  she  had  got  a  nice  house  over 
her  head.  She  told  me  all  this,  and  I  grew  des- 
perate. "  There,"  said  I — "  there,  Susan,  is  my 
flipper ;  will  you  have  me,  or  not  ?"  She  looked 
rather  astonished,  and  did  not  answer.  "  Come, 
no  shilly-shally,"  said  I ;  '*  either  you  have 
me  this  day  week,  or  we  part  company  for 
ever.'' 

*'  I  'm  too  young,  and  my  aunt,"  (that  was 
Jane's  mother,)  "  says  I  may  do  better." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "  many  a  time  I  have  heard 
say,  that  '  the  smoother  the  w^ater,  the  more 
close  are  the  rocks ;  and  when  the  sky  is  the 
clearest,  the  white  squalls  are  the  most  likely. 
God  bless  you,  Susan,  I  won't  tell  a  lie  about 
the  business, — I  feel  uncommon  queer  at  leav- 
ing you,  for  I  know  I  love  you ; — God  bless 
you,  and  make  you  a  happy  woman  and  a  good 
mother  !  but  not  all  the  attorneys  in  the  world 
can  love  you  more  than  I  do." 

"No,  no,  Ben,  you  shan't  go — you  shan't 
leave  me  for  ever,"  she  said, — "no,  not  for  all 
the  Janes  in  Cawsand  Bay  ;  but  you  must  not 
hurry  me — only  fancy  what  a  step  it  is  for  a 
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young  girl  like  me  to  take.  Here  my  aunt 
and  the  attorney  manage  the  business,  which 
has  increased  since  my  father"*s  death,  and  I 
cannot  marry  without  the  consent  of  the  former. 
They  don't  dislike  you  ;  but  they  say  that  you 
will  marry  me  to-day  and  leave  me  to-morrow. 
Now,  Ben,  listen  to  me :  if  you  will  take  off 
that  sailor's  jacket,  and  put  on  a  baker's  dress, 
I  '11  marry  you  ;  but  if  you  follow  the  sea,  you 
may  marry  Jane  if  you  like.  Make  up  your 
mind  to-morrow — ar  i  now,  good  night !" 

"  Give  me  a  kiss,"  said  I. 

"  Certainly,"  said  she,  and  we  parted. 

"  Whew  !"  said  I,  when  I  was  clear  of  the 
port,  and  steering  towards  home,  — "  what 
a  craft  I  Never  saw  so  much  flesh  and  bone 
put  so  well  together  ;  she  's  as  tight  as  a  cockle- 
shell, and  from  her  figure  to  her  cathead  she 
shows  as  bluff  a  bow  as  a  French  frigate ;  a 
clean  run  fore  and  aft ;  and  as  for  her  quar- 
ters, my  toplights !  a  Dutchman  on  the  Dog- 
gerbank  is  a  joke  to  her."  D — me  if  ever  I 
felt  so  queer  in  my  life.  I  felt  a  creeping 
come  over  my  flesh  as  if  the  cook's  tormentors 
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were  sticking  in  me.  I  must  have  been  cursed- 
ly in  love,  for  I  never  felt  so  dry  in  my  life. 

Well,  away  I  went  home,  star-gazing 
whenever  the  clouds  left  them  clear ;  and 
just  as  I  came  to  the  door  I  gave  some- 
thing a  kick,  which  rolled  over  and  over.  I 
took  it  up,  for  it  was  a  basket, — I  carried  it 
into  the  house,  and  I  soon  found  there  was  a 
live  caro^o. 

"  What 's  that,  Ben  .?"  said  my  mother. 

"  A  squeaker,"  said  I. 

"  A  pig  ?''  said  she. 

'•'  No— a  child,"  said  I. 

"■  Put  it  out  again,""  said  she,  ''  or  we  shall 
have  some  trouble  come  upon  us,  especially  if 
it  should  die." 

"  Take  it  to  the  attorney's,"  said  my  father  ; 
"  leave  it  at  the  door,  ring  the  bell,  and 
be  off," 

''  Let 's  look  at  it  first,"  said  I. 

My  mother  nodded,  and  we  began  to  un- 
pack the  child,  who  had  been  stretched  into  a 
straw  basket,  something  like  the  manner  I  once 
saw  a  peacock  stowed  on  the  top  of  a  coach. 
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with  his  tail  sticking  out,  and  just  room  left  for 
his  beak  to  get  breath.  I  soon  released  the  poor 
thing.  I  saw  before  me  the  very  child  the 
woman  nursed  in  the  waggon.  She  had  the 
mark  I  before  described,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  mistake  the  business.  The  child  had  a 
black  ribbon  round  its  neck,  to  which  was  ap- 
pended a  card  with  the  name  Jane  Tackle. 

"Hulloa!"  said  I,  "then  I  must  have  been 
the  travelling  companion  of  my  own  sister,  and 
never  knew  her.  She  has  taken  my  advice 
snug  enough,  and  I  'm  blessed  if  I  allow  the 
child  to  go  to  the  attorney's.  Come,  mother, 
you  must  take  care  of  little  Jane ;  and  I  '11 
just  take  a  skip  over  to  Plymouth,  and  see 
if  I  can  find  the  t'other  Jane."  Mother  at  first 
did  not  like  the  business,  and  father  talked  of 
hard  times;  but  I  promised  to  set  all  that 
square,  and  expressed  some  hopes  that  we 
might  yet  recover  the  mother.  "  She  can't  be 
far  ofi^,"  said  I,  '^  for  the  basket  was  not  here 
when  I  went  a-courting  Susan,  and  I  have  not 
been  there  more  than  an  hour  :  besides,  she  was 
very  sick  and  weak  and  could  not  walk  much." 
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"  She  may  go  to  the  devil !"  said  my  father. 

''  My  curse  attend  upon  her !""  said  my 
mother. 

"  Avaust  there  !"  said  I.  "If  we  were  all  to 
suffer  according  to  our  deserts,  who  would 
escape.'^ — no,  none  of  us.  It's  no  use  war- 
ring against  our  own  flesh  and  blood ;  for 
the  world  is  ready  enough  to  pick  at  a 
wounded  bird  which  can't  assist  itself,  and  the 
more  credit  is  due  to  them  who  shelter  the 
houseless  and  who  feed  the  hungry.  Jane  's 
my  sister,  and  your  daughter ;  I  could  not  hate 
her  if  I  would,  for  my  own  blood  would  run 
against  me  ;  and  you  must  forgive  her  mother," 
said  I,  "  before  I  go  from  this  house  to  seek 
her,  and  restore  her  again  to  your  arms,  doubly 
blessed  for  the  pardon  you  will  bestow." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Now  close  'long-side  of  stout  Mounseer, 

A  British  broadside  pour'd  ; 
"  Again,"  cried  I,  "  boys,  never  fear, 

We  've  shot  enough  aboard. 
Helm-a-weather  now  ;  now  lay  her  close ; 

Yard-arm  and  yard-arm  now  she  lies ; 
Again,  boys,  give  her  t'other  dose, 

Man  shrouds  and  grapple,  or  she  flies  !" 

Sea  Song. 

It's  many  a  time  that  I  have  thought  a 
parent's  curse  the  heaviest  calamity  :  if  those 
who  have  watched  us  in  childhood,  have  nursed 
us  through  sickness,  have  felt  when  we  felt, 
have  smiled  when  we  smiled,  can  find  their 
children  so  ungrateful  for  all  tlie  kindness  and 
all  the  attention  they  bestowed  upon  them,  as 
to  turn  the  natural  current  of  affection  into  the 
sourness  of  hatred,  the  child  must  have  been 
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bad  indeed,  or  the  parents  unreasonable  beyond 
belief. 

I  don't  value  life  a  straw  in  regard  to  the 
fear  of  Death  ; — I  have  faced  him  a  thousand 
times — I  have  laughed  at  him ;  and  it 's  not 
now,  when  the  hull  is  going  to  pieces,  that  the 
captain  will  desert  his  ship.  No,  no ;  I  don't 
want  any  Methody  parsons  to  provision  me  for 
the  long  cruise  we  must  all  take :  when  the 
wind  dies  away,  the  ship  must  anchor,  and  he 
is  the  best  man  who  finds  the  safest  moorings. 

I  felt  somehow  all  of  a  shiver,  as  if  I  had 
swallowed  poison,  when  I  sat  by  the  side  of  my 
parents  and  heard  my  sister  cursed.  I  thought 
it  was  wrong  —  I  knew  it  was  uncharitable. 
They  are  frail  things  those  women,  and  we  who 
do  all  we  can  to  make  them  more  frail,  ought  to 
be  the  foremost  to  forgive. 

*'  Come,  mother,"  said  I,  *'  take  off  the  curse, 
and  I  '11  bring  you  a  daughter  to  bless.'"' 

''Well,  Ben,"  she  said,  "1  believe  you're 
right ;  although  if  anything  could  warrant  the 
parent's  anger,  it  is  a  disobedient  child, — it  is 
the  heartless,  ungrateful  daughter,  who,  having 

VOL.  I.  H. 
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been  reared  by  her  mother,  and  been  covered 
with  warmth  whilst  her  parent  was  freezing, 
deserts  her  in  her  old  age,  and  leaves  her  the 
pity  —  ay,  Ben,  you  know  what  a  word  that 
pity  is-^to  those  who  before  envied  her.  Bring 
back  Jane,  and  1 11  forgive  her.*' 

"  And  you,  father  .?" 

"  I  think,"  says  dad,  "  that  she  '11  clear  up 
the  fogs  here  a  little  ;  and  that,  as  you  say, 
we  can  never  hope  for  forgiveness  ourselves 
if  we  deny  it  to  others  :  so  I  have  done,  and 
she  shall  be  again  my  daughter."" 

I  kissed  my  mother,  leaving  the  child  in 
her  arms ;  and  although  the  night  was  dark 
and  rainy,  I  stepped  out  like  a  soldier. 
Well,  I  got  as  far  as  the  ferry,  when  I  con- 
sidered, firstly,  that  I  was  wet  through,  cold, 
and  comfortless  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  ferry 
was  over  the  Plymouth  side,  and  that  the  wind 
was  so  strong  that  it  would  not  come  back 
again  without  a  good  fare  offered,  which  at 
that  time  of  the  night  was  not  likely. 

After  waiting  some  time,  and  whistling  a  kind 
of  music  to  the  wind,  I  began  to  think  that  I 
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might  wait  until  daylight,  and  then  find  my- 
self just  where  I  was:  so  I  turned  my  face 
upon  the  homeward  path,  and  strolled  back 
just  as  uncomfortable  as  any  man  need  have 
been.  Well,  just  as  I  turned  the  corner  of  a 
house  which  was  in  front  of  my  mother's,  I 
heard  a  low  kind  of  groaning,  moaning  noise, 
and  I  thoufi^ht  I  heard  a  kind  of  sobbino-  like 
one  in  grief.  Well,  I  looked  about,  for  it  was 
very  dark  indeed,  and  I  could  not  see  any- 
thing at  all;  but  I  still  heard  the  groaning. 
It  was  a  bitter  night,  and  the  rain  fe^l  as  if 
from  a  water-spout ;  the  air  was  keen  and  cold, 
and  the  squalls,  as  they  came  bustling  along, 
seemed  more  heavily  laden  with  the  dismal 
moaning,  which  I  was  convinced  came  from 
a  human  being.  I  called  out,  ''  What  cheer, 
my  cherub  .^"  but  I  got  no  answer,  although 
the  voice  was  stilled,  and  the  wind  came  along 
in  its  natural  manner. 

I  then  somehow  beo^an  to  think  it  mio-ht  be 
Tackle's  ghost,  and  I  was  for  hauling  my 
wind ;  but.  then  I  thought  of  the  folly  of 
being   frightened   by   a   shadow,    when   I  was 

h2 
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not  afraid  of  the  devil  himself  hy  daylight. 
At  last  I  wound  up  myself  to  examine  the 
premises.  At  the  corner  of  the  house  was 
a  large  upright  stone  that  looked,  as  much  as 
I  could  see  of  it,  more  like  a  human  creature 
than  a  horse- pond ;  so  I  went  on  quietly 
enough,  but  when  I  touched  it,  I  'm  blessed  if 
it  did  not  move  ! 

I  gave  a  start  back,  and  I  felt  a  cold 
shiver  run  through  me,  as  if  I  had  touched 
a  dead  one;  then  came  again  the  same  low, 
dismal  moaning,  and  I  got  as  much  a  cow- 
ard as  the  two  captains  in  Benbow's  action. 
''  Why,""  says  I  to  myself,  "  Ben  Brace,  are  you 
afraid,  and  Nelson''s  coxswain  ? — not  a  bit  of 
it  ;**'  so  I  tried  again.  I  went  steadily  along 
the  house  saying  my  prayers,  when  I  distin- 
guished a  woman  seated  like  under  the  lee  of 
the  stone,  in  order  to  shelter  herself  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

"  Hulloa,  messmate  !"  said  I,  "  you  have 
got  a  bad  berth  of  it  here  :  why,  you  will  be 
blown  to  pieces  before  morning." 

*'  Leave  me,"  said  the  woman, — "  leave  me  to 
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die  !  I  have  lost  my  child  for  ever  ;  it  has 
been  taken  from  me  ;  and  I  have  waited  here 
watching  the  door  which  encloses  my  infant, 
but  is  closed  against  me.  And  now,  the  sooner 
I  die  the  better  !" 

I  recollected  the  voice  in  a  moment :  it  was 
that  of  the  poor  forlorn  creature  who  had  come 
down  with  me  in  the  waggon,  and  whom  I  now 
knew  to  be  my  own  sister.  My  heart  swelled, 
and  my  voice  was  almost  stifled;  I  was  just 
able,  however,  to  stammer  out,  ''Jane,  Jane, 
come  to  a  brother's  arms  !"" 

"  Is  it  you,  Ben  ?  —  now  I  die  happy  ! 
You  '11  be  a  father  to  it — won't  you,  Ben  ?" 
and  she  jumped  upon  her  feet  and  threw 
her  arms  round  my  neck.  "  Now — now  pro- 
mise me  not  to  let  it  starve,  and  I  will  go  and 
die  elsewhere. — Oh  !  my  heart !  my  heart !  I  feel 
it  breaking  whenever  I  think  I  am  to  quit  this 
place  and  leave  it  there  :  but  I  '11  stay  until 
daylight ;  I  have  been  at  the  window  twice, 
but  I  did  not  hear  it  cry  ;  but  the  wind  shook 
the  small  shutter,  and  maybe  it  drowned  its 
noise. — But  don't  go,  Ben,  yet !     Why  don't 
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you  speak  to  me?  Say,  Ben,  you  will  be  a 
father  to  it." 

I  kissed  Jane,  and  she  gave  me  back  a  hun- 
dred. She  hung  round  my  neck,  and  she 
cried  like  a  baby ;  it  was  some  time  before  I 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  told  her  that 
father  and  mother  had  forgiven  her,  and 
that  the  door  would  be  opened  to  her,  and 
that  she  must  come  with  me. 

"  Never,  Ben — never  could  I  look,"  she  said, 
"  upon  father  and  mother  again  !  they  will  curse 
me,  and  I  shall  go  mad.  No,  as  yet  I  do  not 
know  if  they  have  cursed  me  —  and  that  is 
some  happiness.     Oh  !  my  child !  my  child  !" 

"  Your  mother  has  taken  the  child,"  said  I, 
"  and  I  have  been  to  the  ferry  to  search  for 
you." 

"  Then  it  was  you  that  kicked  the  basket  ? 
Oh  !  how  my  heart  failed  me  when  I  saw 
my  child  kicked  in  the  dirt,  and  did  not  dare 
to  rescue  it." 

"  Come  along,  Jane,"  i-aid  I ;  and  I  dragged 
her  to  the  threshold  :  "  come,  Jane,  and  be  a 
daughter  to  the  old  ones ;"  and  I  rapped  at  the 
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door.  I  felt  her  tremble,  and  she  sank  down 
at  my  feet.  My  father  opened  the  door :  he 
could  not  bring  a  light,  for  the  wind  was  bois- 
terous. 

"  Here  she  is,  father,"  said  I. 

"  Where  ?"  said  he. 

"  Here  at  my  feet." 

The  old  man  rushed  toward  his  child ;  he 
seized  her  by  the  arm.  '^  Jane,  Jane  !  do  I 
live  to  see  you  again  ;  to  bless  you,  my  poor 
lost  one —  to  comfort  you  !  Here's  your  child 
asleep,  and  here  ""s  your  mother ;  come,  cheer 
up!" 

My  mother  looked  at  her  daughter  as  she 
lay  on  the  floor,  for  we  had  lifted  her  in.  I 
got  the  big  arm-chair  ;  but  I  saw  Jane  shud- 
der at  the  sight  of  it,  and  she  hung  her  head 
down  to  the  ground.  I  went  to  my  mother  and 
I  touched  her  arm :  "  Mother,"  said  I,  "  your 
promise." 

But  she  looked  at  her  daughter  in  a  strange 
unforgiving  manner.  By  degrees  I  coaxed 
her  nearer  and  nearer  ;  and  no  sooner  did 
I   place   Jane's   hand   in    hers,    and    she    felt 
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the  touch,  than  she  burst  out  a-crying  and 
blessed  her  child.  I  never  saw  such  a  scene. 
There  was  Jane  dripping  wet  lying  along  the 
floor  ;  she  never  spoke  or  cried  ;  she  was  dried 
up  by  grief:  and  there  was  her  father,  the 
rough  old  fisherman,  whose  life  had  been  one 
struggle  against  the  storms  of  heaven,  now 
beaten,  fairly  beaten  by  a  woman's  silent  sorrow. 
My  mother  had  raised  Jane's  head  and  placed 
it  on  her  knees  ;  whilst  I  stood  behind  my 
father,  endeavouring  to  shame  my  tears. 

Whenever  I  see  a  fellow  looking  calmly 
on  such  scenes  of  affliction,  or  when,  in  the 
last  rattle  of  death,  the  bystander  is  without 
a  tremor,  I  always  think  he  must  be  either  a 
doctor  or  a  brute.  We  get  accustomed  to 
death,  to  be  sure,  and  that  is  the  excuse  for 
the  former  :  and,  he  would  make  but  a  poor 
surgeon  who  felt  the  wound  he  inflicted.  But 
with  us — we  who  are  paid  for  being  shot — why, 
it  would  ill  become  us  not  to  feel  for  others. 

Well,  we  got  all  hands  to  bed ;  and  the 
next  morning  I  arose  with  the  conscience  of 
a   man  who   has   done  a  good  act :    I   was  as 
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light  as  a  cork,  and  skipped  about  like  one 
of  the  figures  we  see  in  Punch's  box.  Before 
we  piped  to  breakfast,  I  was  on  my  road  to 
Susan's,  which  was  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  our  house.  She  was  up,  and  received 
me  very  kindly  :  she  saw  I  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  asked  me  the  reason. 

"Jane's  come  back,  Susan,"  said  I.  *'Why, 
what  do  you  look  so  contemptuous  about  ?  She 
is  forgiven  ;  and  you  '11  come,  I  know,  and  see 
her,  and  be  her  friend,  as  you  used  to  be." 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Brace,"  she  answered  ;  "  that 
I  can  never  do.  Think  what  the  world  would 
say  if  I  was  the  friend  of  a  bad  woman  !  I 
should  be  thought  no  better  than  she  was. 
No,  it  must  not  be,  and  I  cannot  consent  to 
have  a  sister-in-law  whose  conduct  has  been 
so  reprehensible." 

"  That 's  a  long  word,  Susan,"  said  I,  "  and 
perhaps  it 's  a  good  one  ;  but  it  sounds  like  as 
much  as  to  say,  you  never  will  shake  hands 
with  my  sister  again  ;  that  you  won't  be  her 
friend  now  that  she  most  requires  it." 

H  5 
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"  Certainly,  Mr.  Brace,"'  said  she ;  "  that  is 
what  I  mean." 

*'  Then  you  never  shall  say  that  you  are 
Mrs.  Brace;  and  the  sooner  you  are  Mrs. 
Tapes,  the  sooner  you  may  repent  of  this 
ungenerous  conduct.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Miss 
Susan,"  (you  see  I  came  the  captain  over  her,) 
"  your  heart  is  not  in  the  right  place,  or  you 
would  feel  for  one  of  your  own  sex,  and  rather 
endeavour  to  raise  than  to  trample  on  her — 
So,  good-b'ye  to  you  !  we  part  company  from 
this  moment:  and  hereafter,  when  that  attorney 
has  cheated  you  out  of  your  person  and  your 
property,  you  will  think  of  the  sailor — the 
coxswain  of  Nelson." 

Then  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  making  her 
a  proper  bow,  lifting  up  left  leg  to  keep  the 
balance  even  as  I  bobbed  my  head  and  right 
hand  :  "  Good-b''ye  to  you,  Miss  Susan  !  I 
hope  you  may  feel  the  satisfaction  which  I 
feel  at  this  moment ;  for  although  I  leave 
the  girl  I  have  loved  ever  since  I  was  the 
height  of  a  fire-shovel,  yet  I  know  that  I 
have  done  what  is  right."    I  just   took  a  last 
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look,  and  I  saw  her  lift  her  apron  to  her  eyes, 
then  run  into  her  house. 

"  There,"  said  I,  as  I  nearly  run  foul  of 
the  attorney,  "  there's  a  clear  coast  for  you  to 
smuggle  upon,  old  Tapes  :  but  use  her  well, 
for  she  is  a  nice  craft  after  all,  and  we  part 
friends  :  so,  tip  us  your  flipper,  and  good  luck 
to  you  both !" 

I  found  I  could  not  remain  in  Cawsand 
after  this  business ;  so  I  left  my  money  with 
the  old  people,  and  returned  to  Nelson.  It 
was  on  the  30th  of  January,  1793,  that  I 
left  Burnham  with  my  captain  to  join  the 
Agamemnon  :  and  now,  we  begin  to  get  a- 
head  in  our  history.  During  the  time  I  had 
been  down  in  the  country,  I  had  learnt  to 
garden  ;  for  Nelson  was  very  fond  of  that 
employment,  and  he  was  one  of  those  men 
who  could  never  be  idle  :  he  was  always  active, 
always  alive,  and  never  walked  about  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as  if  he  was  feeling 
for  his  money,  and  wondering  where  the  devil 
he  was  to  find  it.  I  had  got  rid  of  my  sweet- 
heart, and  I  did  not  care  a  fig  when  I  read  from 
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Jane's  hand  a  full  account  of  the  marriage 
of  Susan  with  Tapes — the  anger  of  one  party 
and  the  envy  of  the  other  I  was  digging 
potatoes  when  I  began  to  think  of  it,  and  said 
I,  as  I  turned  up  a  whole  parcel  of  the 
roots,  ''  Women  are  like  you,  all  the  better 
for  dressing  ;  and  not  unfrequently  when  you 
have  taken  o£F  the  finest  skin,  you  find  the 
heart  is  rotten, — nay,  sometimes  the  fairest 
blossom  of  you  contains  the  most  poison  :  1  'm 
much  better  single."  So  in  that  way  I  ar- 
gued myself  into  the  conviction  that  whatever 
is,  is  right ;  and  I  shovelled  away  with  a  light 
heart  and  willing  hand. 

The  Agamemnon  was  ordered  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  made  one  of  a  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Hood  :  and  shortly  after  our 
arrival  off  Toulon,  we  were  sent  to  Naples 
with  despatches  for  Sir  William  Hamilton.  I 
steered  the  captain  on  shore  on  that  day,  which 
afterwards  led  to  the  ruin  of  his  domestic  hap- 
piness— but  with  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  :  he 
was  not  unlike  all  other  heroes;  and  true  it  is,  as 
I  have  since  read,  that  all  the  greatest  heroes 
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of  old  or  new  times  were  always  rather 
generous  as  to  the  distribution  of  their  love. 
I  could  tell  you  of  thousands — but  what's  the 
use  of  that  ?  Men  celebrated  for  any  great 
actions  are  courted  and  caressed  by  that  sex 
which  know  how  to  admire  noble  deeds :  and 
I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is  ;  a  man  may  be  left  in  a 
room  with  the  bottle  and  not  touch  it,  but  he 
is  not  master  of  himself  when  a  beautiful  wo- 
man is  near  him.  I  know  even  now,  whenever 
I  see  one  of  those  angels — for  angels  they  are 
— with  bright  eyes,  flushed  cheeks,  and  rosy 
lips,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  would  give  my 
other  arm  for  one  taste  of  the  lips  which  are 
pouted  out  to  provoke  us.  Lord  love  them  ! 
what  would  life  be  without  them  ?  Who  would 
give  a  straw  to  live  if  the  light  of  woman's  eye:j 
were  never  to  cheer  him  .?  I  have  heard  of  one 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday,  and  en- 
vied neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Our  business  being  concluded  at  Naples, 
we  sailed  to  join  Commodore  Linzee  at  Tunis, 
and  on  the  way  we  had  a  little  bit  of  a  brush  w  ith 
five    sail    of   French    ships — three   forty-four 
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gun   frigates,  a  corvette  of  twenty-four,    and 
a  brig  of    twelve    guns.     We  only  mustered 
three    hundred    and    forty-five  men;  for   we 
had    left    some    behind     in    prizes    captured 
off  Toulon,    and    some  we   had   landed.     We 
soon    got    into    action;    but    it   was    playing 
at  long  balls.     The  Frenchmen  had  the  heels 
of  us,  and  although  we  maintained  a  running 
fight  for  three  hours  with  one  of  the  frigates, 
we  had  nearly  silenced  her,  when  a  change  of 
wind  soon  gave  her  the  advantage  of  escaping, 
and  left   us  nicely  riddled  about  the  rigging. 
The   other  ships,  which  had  crowded    all  sail 
to  her  assistance,  did  not  renew  the  action  with 
us  ;  and  we  were  left  to  repair  damages,  whilst 
they  made  sail  and  escaped  altogether. 

From  Tunis  we  rejoined  the  admiral  ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  we  were  despatched  with  a 
small  squadron  to  co-operate  with  General 
Paoh,  in  Corsica.  Here  we  had  plenty  to  do — 
for  Nelson  kept  us  most  actively  employed : 
we  were  cutting  out  one  day,  landing  the 
next,  and  so  on  during  the  whole  time,  un- 
til   some     misunderstanding    took    place    be- 
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tween  the  Admiral  and  General  Dundas 
about  the  attack  on  Bastia.  Lord  Hood 
then  resolved  to  reduce  it  by  the  naval  force 
alone,  and  he  came  himself  with  a  large  part 
of  the  fleet  to  Bastia.  Nelson  was  the  oldest 
captain  employed  upon  this  service,  for  the 
admiral  had  left  his  senior  officers  to  blockade 
Toulon.  The  only  men  we  had  from  the  army 
were  a  few  artillerymen  ;  and  we  began  the 
siege  with  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-three 
soldiers,  artillerymen,  and  marines,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sailors, — all  belonging,  with 
the  exception  of  the  artillery,  to  the  fleet. 

"  We  are  but  few,"  said  Nelson,  "  but  of  the 
right  sort.  Our  general  at  St.  Fiorenzo  ^vill 
not  give  us  one  man  of  the  five  regiments  he 
has  there  lying  idle." 

It  was  on  the  4th  April,  1794,  that  we 
landed,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Villettes  and  Nelson.  To  be  sure, 
we  had  work  enough.  We  lugged  the  guns 
which  we  landed,  on  heights  which  at  first' 
seemed  only  to  be  got  at  by  monkeys !  Nel- 
son cheered  us;    he  was  everywhere,    his  eye 
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was  on  every  one  of  us ;  and,  one  and  all,  we 
put  a  willing  hand  to  the  rope.  We  were  con- 
stant in  our  exertions.  Nor  were  our  enemies 
idle.  They  had  borrowed  fresh  courage  from 
our  delay  :  they  built  new  works,  and  repaired 
the  old  :  night  or  day  made  no  difference.  We 
saw  them  at  work ;  and  we  perceived  that  one 
hour  of  wavering  is  a  year  to  a  besieged 
enemy.  Their  furnaces  were  in  readiness ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  had  the  greatest 
confidence  of  success  ;  firstly,  from  our  slender 
number, — and  secondly,  from  their  increased 
fortifications.  But,  as  we  advanced  our  works, 
the  enemy  gradually  gave  way,  and  on  the 
20th  May,  one  thousand  regular  troops,  fifteen 
hundred  national  guards,  and  a  large  party  of 
Corsican  troops,  laid  down  their  arms  to  one 
thousand  two  hundred  soldiers,  marines,  and 
seamen.  It  was  one  of  those  bloodless  victories 
which  are  gained  by  steady  perseverance  and 
undaunted  courage. 

The  cartel  which  conveyed  the  prisoners 
to  Toulon  brought  back  information  that  the 
French  fleet  were  all  a  taunto,  and  ready  for  sea  ; 
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and  we  were  soon  under  weigh,  in  company  with 
Lord  Hood,  for  Hieres.  We  saw  the  French 
fleet  off  St.  Tropez  ;  but  the  wind  was  so  scant, 
that  we  were  unable  to  get  between  them  and 
the  land,  and  cut  them  off:  besides  which,  their 
boats  came  out  from  Antibes,  and  lent  a  hand 
to  tow  them  within  the  shoals  of  Gourjean 
Roads,  and  placed  them  under  the  protection 
of  the  batteries  on  the  islands  of  St.  Honore 
and  St.  Marguerite.  We  looked  at  them  like 
men  who  wanted  an  action :  but  it  was  of  no  use; 
we  must  have  warped  in,  and  that  was  impos- 
sible under  the  fire  we  must  have  sustained. 
They  say  that  Lord  Hood  had  planned  an 
attack  which  would  have  been  irresistible  could 
we  have  entered  the  harbour. 

We  had  just  time  to  smell  the  enemy, 
when  we  were  despatched  to  cooperate  at 
the  siege  of  Calvi.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  com- 
manded the  land  forces ;  and  never  was  there 
a  more  gallant  fellow  in  the  British  army  :  he 
slept  every  night  in  the  advanced  battery,  and 
whenever  a  shot  came,  Stuart  heard  the  whizz  of 
it.   Well  I  remember  that  business!  it  was  smok- 
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ing  hot ;  and  we  toiled  through  the  day  and  night 
in  dragging  cannon,  and  in  removing  our  sick. 
We  had  no  respite  from  labour, — and  out  of  two 
thousand  men,  we  had  the  half  in  the  hospitals, 
and  the  remainder  volunteers  for  it.  Ay,  very 
few  men  know  what  it  is  to  be  fired  at  all 
day ;  melted  with  the  heat,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  and  then  to  have  the  darkness  robbed 
from  them ;  hardly  to  know  the  comfort  of  sleep, 
to  be  nurses  by  night,  and  soldiers  by  day, 
and  then  to  get  no  reward  when  the  toil  is  over. 

It  was  at  this  siege,  which  terminated  suc- 
cessfully, that|Nelson  lost  his  eye.  A  shot  struck 
the  ground  near  him,  and  drove  the  sand  and 
gravel  with  considerable  force  in  his  face :  some 
entered  his  eye,  and  ultimately  blinded  him  ; 
although  at  first  he  thought  so  lightly  of  the 
wound — if  wound  it  could  be  called,  as  to  laugh 
at  it :  he  wrote  to  the  admiral,  and  only  allowed 
it  to  confine  him  for  one  day.  I  remember  the 
nice  work  he  made  of  it  when  he  found  his  name 
omitted  amongst  the  wounded ;  he  did  not  con- 
ceal his  mortification. 

"  One  hundred  and  ten  days,"  said  he,  "  I 
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have  been  actually  engaged  at  sea  and  on  shore 
against  the  enemy  :  three  actions  against  ships, 
two  against  Bastia  in  my  ship,  four  boat  actions, 
and  two  villages  taken,  and  twelve  sail  of  vessels 
burnt :  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  done 
more.  I  have  had  the  comfort  to  be  always 
applauded  by  my  commander-in-chief,  but 
never  to  be  rewarded ;  and,  what  is  more  mor- 
tifying, for  services  in  which  I  have  been 
wounded  others  have  been  praised,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  were  actually  in  bed  far  from  the 
scene  of  action.  They  have  not  done  me 
justice." 

But  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  has  been 
overlooked  for  his  services :  many 's  the  man 
who  gets  a  pension  for  doing  nothing,  or  be- 
cause his  father  was  born  before  him ;  whilst 
others  are  left  to  rot  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant who  have  seen  service  enoug^h  to  make 
an  inheritance.  There  was,  not  many  years 
back,  a  man  on  that  list  who  v/as  lieutenant  in 
Byng's  action,  and  who  never  was  promoted, 
because  his  admiral  was  murdered  to  satisfy 
party  rancour.     You  might  as  well  expect  to 
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make  a  marine-officer  a  bishop,  as  to  forward 
those  deficient  in  interest.  Why,  I  should  like 
to  add  up  how  many  years  I  served  and  never 
got  a  warrant ;  I  might  have  had  one  after- 
wards, but  I  preferred  following  Nelson. 

Half  the  world  never  read  of  these  actions,  and 
why  ?  Who  sees  the  stars  when  the  sun  's  out  ? 
Many  have  heard  of  all  the  great  actions,  and 
they  have  lost  sight  of  the  others  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  most  splendid.  We  lost  plenty  of 
men  by  sickness  after  we  had  taken  Calvi :  out  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  left  in  their  beds,  fifty  lost 
the  number  of  their  mess.  Lord  Hood  was  now 
superseded  by  Admiral  Hotham,  and  we  had 
lots  of  irons  heating  in  the  fire  :  the  whole 
of  the  Mediterranean  was  in  confusion,  and 
the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  seventeen  sail  of 
the  line  and  five  smaller  vessels,  put  to  sea. 
The  admiral  was  at  Leghorn  ;  but  he  was  at  sea 
in  a  moment,  and  we  were  not  long  before  we 
caught  sight  of  them. 

I  will  here  give  a  slight  account  of  an  action 
— it's  hardly  worth  calling  a  victory;  but  it 
was   a   kind  of  oyster  before  dinner — it  gave 
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US  an  appetite  for  more.  And  hang  me,  if 
I  don't  think  there  is  a  great  similarity  between 
oysters  and  actions :  the  more  you  have  of  them, 
the  more  you  want ;  and  get  as  many  of  them  as 
you  like,  they  never  satisfy  your  appetite. 

Our  fleet  consisted  of  fourteen  sail  of  the 
line  English,  and  one  Neapolitan  seventy-four, 
and  we  mustered  in  all  seven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  and  the  Frenchman  had 
sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred.  The  first  day 
that  we  saw  them,  the  13th  of  March,  1795, 
they  began  what  philosophers  call  manoeuvring, 
but  which  I  take  to  be  tacking  or  wearing, 
getting  into  two  lines,  then  into  one,  and  such 
like ;  but  before  long  they  bore  up,  and  we 
were  in  chase  of  them  in  a  moment. 

One  of  their  line-of-battle  ships,  the  Qa-Ira, 
during  the  chase  carried  away  her  main-top- 
mast; and  Captain  Freemantle,  who  commanded 
the  Inconstant  frigate,  and  who  was  far  ahead 
of  us  all,  darted  at  her  like  a  dolphin  after 
a  flying-fish.  He  was  one  of  the  right  sort, 
and  so  are  all  his  breed :  he  befjan  to  rake 
her,  and  to  harass  her  so  confoundedly,  that 
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he  gave  us  time  in  the  old  Agamemnon 
to  come  up  with  her.  Nelson  was  never  be- 
hind, you  know,  and  he  came  up  in  good 
time,  for  the  Inconstant  was  getting  seriously 
injured.  It  was  the  height  of  bravery  in  Free- 
mantle  to  stand  it  as  long  as  he  did;  and  he 
would  have  remained  a  little  longer,  had  not 
a  French  frigate  come  up,  which,  after  Free- 
mantle  had  hauled  off,  took  the  (^a-Ira  in  tow ; 
whilst  the  Sans-culottes,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns,  and  the  Jean  Barras,  seventy- 
four,  kept  within  shot  on  the  weather-bow. 
This  was  just  the  kind  of  attack  for  Nelson : 
he  had  no  ship  of  the  line  within  three  or  four 
miles  to  support  him ;  the  Inconstant  was  done 
up  for  the  day,  and  we  had  all  the  pleasure  to 
ourselves. 

The  Frenchman,  as  we  drew  within  shot, 
opened  his  stern  guns  upon  us  with  an  aim  by 
no  means  comfortable ;  hardly  one  shot  miss- 
ed us.  But  Nelson  was  watching  how  fast  we 
gained  upon  her,  not  what  we  got  from  her ; 
and  on  we  went  without  returning  a  gun,  until 
we  began  to  be  riddled  aloft,  and  were  within 
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a  hundred  yards  of  her.  "  Now  then,  my  lads," 
said  he,  "  stand  by,  and  don't  be  in  a  hurry. 
Hard  a-starboard,"  said  he.  "Ay,  ay,  sir," 
said  the  master.  "  Square  the  cross  jack-yard  ; 
brail  up  the  spanker."  'Twas  done  before  you 
could  say  hulloa  ! — and,  my  soul!  did  not  we 
give  her  a  salute,  Turkish  fashion,  which  made 
them  open  their  eyelids  !  Then  it  was,  "Avast 
firing!  brace  up  the  cross  jack-yard,  out 
spanker  :"  and  we  stood  after  her  again.  We 
served  her  this  trick  for  more  than  two  hours, 
by  which  time  we  had  cut  away  her  mizentop- 
mast  and  sail,  and  the  cross  jack-yard  was 
telegraphing,  French  fashion,  like  their  Semi- 
phores.  The  French  frigate  which  had  her  in 
tow,  hove  in  stays,  and  got  the  Qa-Ira's  head 
towards  the  Agamemnon,  and  both  frigate  and 
liner  opened  their  fire  upon  us.  We  stood 
on  until  we  passed  within  pistol-shot,  receiving 
all  they  chose  to  give  us  ;  and  not  being  un- 
grateful, we  did  all  we  could  to  repay  them 
with  an  equal  kindness.  When  our  aftermost 
gun  was  fired,  round  we  came  directly,  touch- 
ing the  Frenchman  up  in  stays,  but  it  was  no 
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go ;  the  Sans-culottes  had  wore,  and  some  of 
the  other  ships  were  coming  to  rescue  their 
wounded  duck  ;  and  the  admiral  throwing  out 
the  signal  to  close,  we  made  all  sail  to  rejoin 
him,  whilst  our  late  adversary  sent  his  com- 
pliments after  us  as  long  as  we  remained  within 
gun-shot.  We  lost  seven  men,  and  the  Qa-Ira 
one  hundred  and  ten. 

At  daylight,  on  the  14th,  we  got  a  north- 
west breeze,  and  the  Frenchmen  kept  a  south- 
erly wind.  Our  large  friend  had  been  unable 
to  get  up  a  new  topmast  during  the  night, 
although  we  have  known  a  frigate  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  after  a  hard  day"'s 
work  with  an  enemy  of  larger  size  all  day, 
get  up  three  jury-masts  during  the  night  and 
be  in  chase  in  the  morning.  She  was  about 
three  miles  distant  from  us,  being  towed  by 
the  Censeur,  a  seventy-four,  the  remainder  of 
their  fleet  being  about  two  miles  from  them. 
We  were  after  the  lame  duck  directly  ;  and 
the  French  fleet  made  sail  to  rescue  her.  The 
Censeur  cast  off"  the  tow,  and  we  steered  right 
between   the   two :    we  got  it  right  and  left. 
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and  we  answered  it  from  both  broadsides.  We 
could  not  miss  if  we  would,  —  it  was  muzzle 
to  muzzle,  and  blaze  away,  my  hearties ! 

"  There  's  for  your  grand  nation,  and  sans 
culottes  !''  said  Bill  Simmons,  who  spoke 
French  like  a  Spanish  cow. — "  And  there  's  for 
your  soup  meagre  tureen  !"  said  Tom  Sykes, 
the  man  that  afterwards,  in  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, fixed  the  worm  into  a  Frenchman's 
jacket,  and  hauled  him  overboard,  shaking  him 
off  like  you  would  a  wad.  It  was  "  blaze  away, 
my  hearties  !"  until  down  came  both  their  tri- 
coloured  rags  ;  and  Andrews,  one  of  our  lieu- 
tenants— a  man.  Nelson  said,  who  was  as  gal- 
lant an  officer  as  ever  stepped  a  quarter-deck — 
hoisted  the  English  colours  on  board  of  both 
of  them. 

The  rest  of  the  French  fleet  escaped  ; 
but  had  Hood  or  Nelson  commanded  : — But, 
avast  there  !  we  must  not  be  throwing  poison- 
ed shot  at  any  of  our  admirals !  The  attack 
was  daring ;  the  resistance,  as  far  as  concerns 
the  two  ships  captured,  desperate ;  and  bravery 
is  more  shown  in  the  advance  into  action  than 
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in  the  noise  and  the  tumult,  when  a  man, 
although  a  coward  by  nature,  fights  naturally. 
I  think  in  that  business  of  Napier's,  who 
they  call  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  gallantry  of 
the  action  was  in  the  determination  to  attack 
so  superior  a  force;  and  none  but  a  really 
brave  man  would  have  ventured  on  so  despe- 
rate an  action.  Some  envious  men  say,  the 
Miguelite  fleet  did  not  fight ; —  no,  they  did 
not  fight  as  they  might  have  done,  that  is  true 
enough;  but  that  cannot  detract  from  the 
bravery  of  the  English  leader  who  planned  the 
attack,  and  who  made  it,  almost  entirely  un- 
supported. 

I  have  called  our  fight  a  brush,  and  I  '11 
tell  you  why — Nelson  called  it  only  a  brush — 
and  here 's  his  letter. 


"  Agamemnon,  Porto  Especia, 
"March  22nd,  1795. 

"  My  dear  sir, 

"  The  event  of  our  brush  with  the  French 
fleet  you  will  know  long  before  this  reaches 
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you,  and  I  know  you  will  participate  in  the 
pleasure  I  must  have  felt  in  being  the  great 
cause  of  our  success.  Could  I  have  been  sup- 
ported, I  would  have  had  Ca  Ira  on  th?  13th, 
which  might  probably  have  increased  our  suc- 
cess on  the  next  day.  The  enemy,  notwith- 
standing their  red-hot  shot  and  shells,  must 
now  be  satisfied  (or  we  are  ready  to  give  them 
further  proofs)  that  England  yet  reigns  mis- 
tress on  the  seas ;  and  I  verily  believe  our  sea- 
men have  lost  none  of  their  courage,  and  sure  I 
am,  that  had  the  breeze  continued  so  as  to  have 
allowed  us  to  close  with  the  enemy,  we  should 
have  destroyed  their  whole  fleet.  They  came 
out  to  fight  us,  and  yet,  when  they  found  us, 
all  their  endeavours  were  used  to  avoid  an 
action.  But  accidents  will  happen  to  us  as  to 
others :  a  few  days  after  the  action  we  met  with 
a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind,  which  has  driven 
the  Illustrious  on  shore ;  but  we  have  some 
faint  hopes  she  may  yet  be  saved.  Our  prizes 
are  almost  refitted ;  and  to-morrow  we  sail  for 
Corsica.  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a 
letter  for  Mrs.  Nelson,  and  have  to  beg  you 
will  give  my  kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs. 
Suckling,  Miss  Suckling,  and  all  the  family, 
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not  forgetting  Mr.  Rumsey  and  family.     Be- 
lieve me  ever 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

"  Horatio  Nelson.'' 

I  thought  Nelson  would  have  gone  mad 
when  he  saw  the  French  fleet  steering  unpur- 
sued  away ;  and  when  he  heard  the  admiral  say, 
"  We  must  be  contented  !  we  have  done  well 
enough  !" — "  Why,"  said  he,  "  if  I  had  taken 
ten  sail  and  allowed  the  eleventh  to  escape, 
when  it  had  been  possible  to  have  just  got  at 
her,  I  should  never  have  called  it  well  done. 
Ay,"  said  he,  "  if  I  had  commanded  on  the 
14th,  either  the  whole  fleet  would  have  graced 
my  triumph,  or  I  should  have  been  in  a  con- 
founded scrape.'' 

They  made  him  a  colonel  of  marines  about 
this  time,  because,  I  suppose,  he  had  com- 
manded so  like  a  soldier  at  Calvi ;  and  he 
was  pleased  at  this,  for  I  have  often  heard 
him  say,  '^  that  he  thought  he  deserved  it."  We 
were  all  of  us  now  more  fit  for  the  dock -yard 
than  the  Gulf  of  Lyons;   we  were  miserably 
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short  in  regard  to  numbers,  and  although 
Admiral  Man  arrived  with  a  squadron  from 
England,  consisting  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  yet 
the  French  had  a  vast  superiority  as  to  num- 
bers. But  we  were  more  used  to  the  work ;  we 
did  not  mind  shot,  as  Nelson  said  of  us,  no 
more  than  peas ;  and  we  were  very  anxious  to 
have  another  brush. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Should  the  foe  bear  in  sight,  and  all  hands  call'd  on  deck, 

Don't  think  jolly  sailors  are  cow'd  : 
No — we'll  teach  them  the  old  British  flag  to  respect, 

And  bid  them  defiance  aloud. 

Sea  Song. 

Many  's  the  tough  yarn  we  used  to  twist  on 
board  the  old  Agamemnon,  and  very  little  time 
had  we  to  sleep  or  play  'sling  the  monkey. 
But  it  is  often  when  the  moon  shines  bright, 
and  the  ship  slips  through  the  water  steadily 
and  quietly, — (like  some  men  get  through  life, 
the  ripple  under  the  bows,  and  the  bubbles  as 
they  pass,  being  something  like  the  rebukes  we 
meet  with,  and  the  pleasures  which  we  have 
left  far,  far  behind  us,) — that  some  one  or  two, 
grown  careless  as   to  rest  from  their  constant 
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activity,  would  bring  themselves  to  an  anchor 
under  the  lee  of  the  bulwark,  or  forni  a  circle 
before  the  foremast,  and  spin  out  their  long 
stories  of  themselves  and  their  actions. 

I  cannot  stop  here,  however,  to  clear  away 
the  cobwebs  of  my  memory,  and  tell  the  sprees 
of  a  seaman's  life,  for  I  am  close  on  board  the 
battle  of  St.  Vincent. 

After  the  brush  we  were  sent  to  co-operate 
with  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  armies  under 
General  de  Vins,  and  we  had  to  run  away  from 
our  enemy,  or  we  should  have  paid  a  visit  to 
Toulon.  We  used  to  laugh  at  Nelson's  run- 
ning away  ;  but  thus  it  happened. 

We  fell  in  off  Cape  del  Mele  with  the  whole 
of  the  French  fleet,  and,  as  we  were  only  three 
ships,  they  made  sail  after  us.  Well,  we  turned 
tail  and  made  sail  for  St.  Fiorenzo,  where  we 
had  left  our  fleet,  watering  and  refitting ;  and 
for  seven  hours  it  was  a  toss  up  if  we  went  to 
heaven  or  to  prison  ;  but  when  the  evening 
began  to  close  in,  the  French  made  sail  away. 
During  the  night.  Admiral  Hotham  managed 
to  get  out,    and  we  went  in    pursuit    of    the 
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enemy.  The  fifth  day  we  saw  them,  but  we 
were  cursed  with  those  Mediterranean  calms, 
which,  like  a  lady's  face,  is  ready  to  show  the 
smallest  breeze  which  comes  over  the  placid 
countenance.  The  French  got  in-shore  of  us, 
and  we  were  becalmed  about  seven  miles  to  the 
westward.  We  had,  however,  brought  on  a  par- 
tial engagement,  and  the  Alcides,  a  seventy-four, 
struck  ;  but  before  we  could  get  on  board  of 
her  she  caught  fire.  It  was  owing  to  some  of 
those  combustible  rubbish,  which  is  of  no  use 
on  board  a  ship,  where  men  fight  like  gentle- 
men, having  been  placed  in  the  fore-top,  and 
which  accidentally  caught  fire. 

Tom's  yarn  of  the  fire  is  sufficient  to  give 
you  a  slight  description  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  ship  blazes  when  the  rigging  had  been 
newly  tarred ;  —  she  was  in  a  blaze  in  a  second : 
the  whole  of  the  foremost  part  seemed  to 
burst  out  at  once,  and  although  the  boats  of 
our  fleet — for  they  were  out  in  a  moment,  and 
did  their  best  to  save  the  Frenchmen ; — for, 
do  you  see,  when  a  ship  has  struck,  we  do  as 
much  to  save  the  crew  as  if  they  were  our  own 
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brothers, — we  are  only  enemies  whilst  the  flags 
are  up;  but  let  one  come  down,  and  we  offer 
a  hand  in  a  moment.  Well,  we  only  saved 
about  two  hundred ;  the  rest  were  either  burnt 
or  drowned ;  and  although  I  have  seen  one  or 
two  glorious  "  blows  up,"*  yet  I  never  could 
have  believed  that  fire  on  board  a  ship,  and 
taking  place  first  of  all  aloft,  could  be  so  de- 
structive. The  wind,  after  this  fire,  began  to 
blow  right  into  Frejus — the  enemy  ran  in  and 
anchored,  and  we,  with  eight  frigates,  made  sail 
for  Genoa. 

We  soon  stopped  the  trade  of  the  neutral 
vessels,  who  were  assisting  the  enemy  ;  and  here 
it  was  that  I  first  became  acting-assistant  to  the 
captain''s  clerk,  and  managed  to  keep  a  copy  of 
the  letter-book.  The  little  man^  as  some  of  his 
friends  called  him,  had  commenced  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  old  Austrian  general,  and 
they  expended  more  paper  in  preparing  for  war, 
than  the  marines  fired  away  during  the  whole 
time  in  the  shape  of  cartridges.  We  had  to 
copy  from  ten  to  twenty  letters  every  day,  and 
this  extra  activity  of  mind  almost  wore  Nelson 
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out.  He  used  to  say,  "  Brace,  I  don't  know 
which  requires  the  most  repair,  the  captain 
or  the  ship."  The  correspondence  was  all  about 
fighting,  and  all  we  got  for  our  pains,  was  to 
write  and  write  again.  Nelson  wanted  the  old 
Austrian  to  advance,  in  order  that  our  fleet 
might  have  a  secure  anchorage  at  St.  Nemo, 
from  which  place  we  could  have  secured  the 
provisions  for  his  army  ;  but  it  was  useless. 

About    this    time   Admiral    Hotham    went 
home,  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker  took  the  command. 
Nelson  had  written  for  a  reinforcement  of  two 
line-of-battle  ships  and  two  frigates,  in  order  to 
attack  a  considerable  convoy  in  Alassio;   but 
the  new  admiral,  who   did    not  know  Nelson 
quite    as  well  as  Lord  Hood  did,    instead  of 
complying  with  the  request,  reduced  the  squa- 
dron under  our  orders  to  only  one  frigate  and 
one  brig.    Old  Vins  was  always  too  late ;  when- 
ever he  attacked  a  magazine  or  store,  he  inva- 
riably found  it  empty,  and  was  told,  that  had 
he  made  the  attempt  a  week  previous,  he  would 
have  made  a  grand  prize. 

At  last  the  French  gun-boats  harassed  the 
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left  flank  of  old  De  Vins^  army  at  Pietra,  and 
before  he  could  remedy  the  evil  a  general  panic 
ensued.  The  Commander-in-Chief  Vins  gave 
up  the  command  in  the  middle  of  the  battle, 
pleading  ill  health,  and,  (here 's  some  of  Nel- 
son's letters  for  the  rest.) 

"  From  that  moment  not  a  soldier  stayed  at 
his  post  —  it  was  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
Many  thousands  ran  away  who  had  never  seen 
the  enemy,  some  of  them  thirty  miles  from  the 
advanced  posts.  Had  I  not,  though  I  own 
against  my  inclination,  been  kept  at  Genoa, 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men  would  have 
been  taken  prisoners,  and  amongst  the  number 
General  de  Vins  himself;  but  by  this  means 
the  pass  of  the  Bocchetta  was  kept  open.  The 
purser  of  the  ship,  who  was  at  Yado,  ran  with 
the  Austrians  eighteen  miles  without  stopping ; 
the  men  without  arms,  officers  without  soldiers, 
women  without  assistance.  The  oldest  officers 
say  they  never  heard  of  so  complete  a  defeat, 
and  certainly  without  any  reason.  Thus  has 
ended  my  campaign  ;  we  have  established  the 
French  republic,  which  but  for  us,  I  verily 
believe,  would  never  have  been  settled  by  such 
a  volatile,  changeable  people.    I  hate  a  French- 
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man  ;  they  are  equally  objects  of  my  detesta- 
tion, whether  royalist  or  republican  ;  in  some 
points  I  believe  the  latter  are  the  best." 

After  this  we  went  to  Leghorn  to  refit, 
where  we  went  into  dock :  it  was  not  before  we 
wanted  it,  for  the  hull  was  so  riddled,  that  we 
had  secured  it  with  cables. 

Sir  John  Jervis  had  now  taken  command 
of  the  fleet,  and  we  being  patched  up,  joined 
him  in  St.  Fiorenzo  Bay ;  we  afterwards  took 
up  our  old  station  off  Genoa ;  and  here  it  was 
that  we  first  heard  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  rapid 
successes :  for,  from  the  time  he  beat  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Montenotte,  a  fortnight  had  scarcely 
elapsed  before  the  court  of  Turin  acceded  to 
his  orders  of  peace,  and  all  the  strongest  places 
in  Piedmont  were  placed  in  his  hands.  We 
managed  to  get  hold  of  six  vessels  laden  with 
cannon  and  ordnance  stores,  which,  for  a  time, 
checked  the  French  conqueror.  Captain  Cock- 
burn,  who  commanded  the  Meleager,  assisted 
at  this  business ;  upon  this  occasion  we  drove 
the  convoy  under  the  batteries,  silenced  them, 
and  took  the  ships. 
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It  was  in  1796  that  the  English  evacuated 
Corsica,  and  Nelson's  determined  manner  was 
the  cause  of  each  English  merchant  securing 
his  property,  which  previously  had  been  con- 
fiscated by  the  new  government ;  and  on  the 
14th  October  we  had  managed  to  save  public 
stores  to  the  amount  of  200,000/.  The 
French,  on  the  20th,  having  landed  near  Cape 
Corse,  on  the  18th  entered  the  town  one  hour 
after  Nelson,  and  he  was  the  last  man  who  had 
left  it. 

Nelson  now  hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on 
board  the  Minerva  frigate,  commanded  by 
Captain  George  Cockburn.  I  went  with  him, 
of  course  ;  for  I  was  his  right-hand  valet,  his 
deputy  clerk,  his  coxswain,  and  his  oldest  fol- 
lower. We  were  bound  to  Porto  Ferrajo,  and 
we  did  not  get  there  without  another  brush. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  were  never  out  of  the  way 
of  old  Death,  and  he  always  had  his  greedy 
paw  out  to  catch  some  of  us. 

We  fell  in  with  two  Spanish  frigates,  the 
Sabina  and  the  Ceres,  and  of  course  we  attack- 
ed one  of  them  without  loss  of  time.     Nelson 
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counted  one  Englishman  was  worth  two  French- 
men, and  consequently  six  Spaniards.  We  en- 
gaged the  Sabina  for  three  hours,  and  we  sent 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  men  to  their  long 
account.  The  captain,  one  Don  Jacobo  Stuart, 
.  was  the  only  officer  left ;  he  fought  like  a 
Briton,  and,  as  his  name  was  Jacob  Stuart, 
there  was  no  wonder  in  that.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  Stuart,  either  Irish  or  Scotch,  who  did  not 
fight  like  a  trooper  ? 

We  had  just  got  the  prize  in  tow,  when 
the  Ceres  hauls  up  for  a  dust  :  we  cast  off 
the  prize  and  tackled  her,  and  in  half  an 
hour  she  had  received  quite  enough  of  our 
shots,  and  had  hauled  off,  when  two  line-of- 
battle-ships  and  two  frigates,  all  enemies,  hove 
in  sight.  It  was  no  time  to  be  making  prizes, 
so  we  made  sail ;  the  enemy  recaptured  their 
ship  ;  we  got  to  Porto  Ferrajo  in  safety.  The 
whole  naval  establishment  was  withdrawn  from 
Elba,  and  we  then  (early  in  1797)  sailed  for 
Gibraltar  with  a  convoy. 

It  was  on  the  13th  February  that  we  com- 
municated to  the  Admiral,  Sir  John  Jervis,  that 
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we  had  seen  the  Spanish  fleet  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Straits.  Nelson  was  instantly  desired  to 
hoist  his  broad  pendant  on  board  the  Captain, 
seventy-four,  commanded  by  Captain  R.  W. 
Miller;  and  by  the  time  I  had  stowed  my 
hammock  in  the  nettings,  I  looked  aloft  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship,  and  there  was  the 
signal  to  prepare  for  action.  I  had  seen  that 
so  often  that  I  did  not  want  the  signal-book  to 
teach  me. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning  we  caught 
sight  of  them,  being  then  in  the  order  for  sail- 
ing in  two  lines.  The  morning  was  dark  and 
hazy,  and  at  half-past  six  the  Culloden  made 
the  signal  for  five  sail  in  the  south-west  quar- 
ter :  at  eight  the  signal  was  flying  for  ''  pre- 
pare for  action.*"  It  wanted  no  officer  to 
stimulate  the  men ;  they  were  warm  for  the 
business  ;  and  although  La  Bonne  Citoyenne 
made  the  signal  that  the  enemy's  fleet  con- 
sisted of  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  whilst  we 
had  only  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates, 
a  sloop,  and  a  cutter ;  there  was  not  a  man 
fore  and  aft  the  deck  that  did  not  think  some 
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of  the  Spaniards   would  be  seen  in   Spithead 
with  an  English  flag  on  board  of  them. 

When  I  first  saw  them  distinctly,  I  began 
to  rub  my  eyes  and  look  at  the  commodore : 
he  was  all  alive  and  merry  ;  he  walked  quickly 
up  and  down  the  deck,  rubbed  his  hands, 
looked  again,  and  seemed  just  as  pleased  as 
if  he  was  meeting  an  old  friend :  but,  when 
I  looked  out  of  the  main-deck  port  and  I 
saw  a  four-decker  of  at  least  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  guns,  six  three-deckers  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  two  eighty-fours,  eighteen 
seventy-fours,  making  in  all  twenty-seven  sail 
of  the  line,  with  ten  frigates  and  a  brig,  I 
began  to  think  that  we  were  in  for  a  bloody 
business,  out  of  which  we  could  never  retreat, 
and  only  to  be  won  by  such  men  as  Jervis  and 
Nelson. 

The  ships  first  telegraphed  by  the  Culloden 
were,  when  first  discovered,  separated  from  the 
main  body,  which  was  bearing  down  to  join 
the  separated  vessels.  We  first  endeavoured 
to  cut  off  these  five  ships;  but  the  main  body 
of  the  fleet  becoming  too  near  for  this  ex  peri- 
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ment,  we  formed  into  "  a  line  of  battle  ahead,*' 
giving  up  the  chase  and  preparing  for  a  serious 
business. 

Every  man  in  the  navy  goes  through  some 
awful  scenes ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  the  dead 
quiet  on  board  a  man-of-war  before  the  fight 
begins.  When  everything  is  ready  —  and  we, 
God  knows  !  are  ready  enough  to  do  our  duty — 
when  we  get  torniquets  and  devilments  to  clap 
on  the  wounded ;  and  when  we  look  about  us 
amongst  old  and  tried  shipmates,  then  it  is  that 
a  curious  kind  of  cold  feeling  runs  through  the 
bravest  of  us  all.  There  we  are,  standing  to  our 
guns,  with  nothing  to  divert  the  thought ;  and 
then  it  is  that  a  thousand  ideas  occur  of  home 
and  all  our  dearest  friends.  Ay,  then  it  was 
that  I  thought  I  should  never  live  to  revenge 
my  sister,  or  to  hang  the  attorney ;  but  no 
matter. 

The  morning  was  foggy,  and  this  concealed 
our  numbers  from  the  enemy,  who  believed, 
on  the  authority  of  an  American,  that  we  had 
only  nine  sail  of  the  line  :  but  Admiral  Parker 
with  five  sail  of  the  line  joined,  and  so  did  we 
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and  the  Culloden,  between  the  admiral's  board- 
ing the  American  and  the  American  communi- 
cating with  the  Spanish  admiral,  one  Don 
Joseph  de  Cordova.  At  daylight  we  were  in 
compact  order  close  together,  whilst  the  Spani- 
ards were  stragghng :  the  look-out  ship  of  the 
enemy  not  getting  her  signal  heeded,  hoisted 
another,  saying,  that  our  fleet  consisted  of 
forty  sail  of  the  line :  this  puzzled  old  Cor- 
dova, and  frightened  the  whole  fleet ;  for  it 
was  on  the  authority  of  the  American  that 
we  were  so  inferior  that,  instead  of  going 
into  Cadiz  as  Cordova  intended,  he  had  been 
in  search  of  our  fleet,  in  order  to  crush  us  by 
his  overpowering  force ;  but  when  he  came  to 
And,  by  the  false  signal,  that  we  were  nearly 
double  his  number,  he  made  a  cross  and  blessed 
himself. 

At  about  twenty  minutes  after  eleven  the 
admiral  made  the  signal  to  pass  through  the 
enemy''s  line,  but,  owing  to  the  press  of  sail  he 
carried,  the  enemy  could  not  form  in  regular 
order  before  we  were  close  aboard  of  them;  so 
that  Troubridge,  in   the  Culloden,  had  hardly 
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fired  at  the  enemy's  headmost  ship  to  wind- 
ward, when'  the  rest  of  our  ships  came  up, 
passed  right  through  their  straggling  line,  cut 
off  nine  ships  from  the  main  body,  and  then 
tacked,  —  then  we  poured  broadside  upon 
broadside  into  the  nearest  ships.  The  part  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  thus  completely  cut  off, 
formed  on  the  larboard  tack,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  passing  through,  or  to  leeward  of  the 
English  line  ;  but  we  gave  them  such  a  warm 
salute,  and  received  them  so  heartily,  that  they 
soon  tacked  and  stood  off,  and  did  not  appear 
in  the  action  until  their  comrades  had  lost  the 
day. 

Having  disposed  of  this  division,  the  ad- 
miral made  the  signal  to  tack  in  succession, — 
I  remember  it  all  as  yesterday,  because  I  was 
placed  to  assist  the  signal  officer, — and  accord- 
ingly the  headmost  ships  did  tack  ;  but  Nel- 
son, who  was  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the 
British  line,  and  who  had  the  better  oppor- 
tunit}^  of  remarking  all  the  enemy's  tactics, 
observed  the  Spaniards  bear  up,  in  order  to 
join  their  scattered  ships,  and  likewise  to  form 
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their  line  again.  It  was  a  well-planned  ma- 
noeuvre ;  but  Nelson  was  alive  to  the  conse- 
quences in  a  moment,  and  therefore,  without 
any  hesitation,  he  disobeyed  the  order  to  tack, 
and  wore,  directly  he  had  passed  the  Spanish 
rear.  In  executing  this  bold  and  decisive 
evolution,  the  commodore  found  himself  along- 
side of  the  Spanish  admiral,  in  the  Santissima 
Trinidada,  the  four-decker  I  mentioned  be- 
fore ;  she  might  have  swallowed  us  up.  I  'm 
blessed  if  I  don'^t  think  she  might  have  stowed 
us  in  the  main  hold,  and  our  trucks  would 
not  have  come  above  the  combings  of  the 
main  hatchway ! — but  this  was  a  trifle.  We 
had,  besides  this  monster,  the  San  Josef  (she 
that  many  a  time  has  had  an  English  admiral's 
flag  on  board  since)  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
guns  ;  the  Salvador  del  Mundo  (we  have  seen 
her  keeping  guard,  I  think,  in  Plymouth,  for 
these  last  five-and-tvventy  years)  ;  the  San  Ni- 
cholas, eighty,  and  the  San  Isidore,  seventy- 
four.  This  was  odds  against  us ;  and  Trou- 
bridge  gallantly  made  sail  to  support  us  in 
the  very  unequal  fight.     We  two  fought  the 
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whole  batch  of  them  for  more  than  half  an 
hour ;  the  roar  of  the  guns,  the  immense 
smoke,  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  the  orders 
of  the  commodore,  took  away  from  any  of  us, 
if  we  had  it,  the  reflection  of  tlie  unequal 
contest.  Cheers  after  cheers  followed — we  were 
determined  to  conquer.  I  have  heard  some 
great  man  say,  "  They  can  conquer  who  be- 
lieve they  can."  Up  comes  the  Blenheim, 
commanded  by  Captain  Frederick ;  he  passed 
between  us  and  our  enemy,  and  poured  a  tre- 
mendous fire  into  the  Spaniard ;  it  caused  the 
Salvador  del  Mundo  and  San  Isidore  to  drop 
astern,  and  there  they  found,  pushing  up  to 
our  support,  the  excellent  Captain  Colling- 
wood,  who  took  the  liberty  to  break  some  of 
the  cabin  windows,  and  to  spoil  the  paint  and 
filigree-work  abaft.  Both  ships  struck  ;  and 
CoUingwood,  who  thought  some  one  else  might 
pick  up  the  wounded  birds,  pressed  on  to  sup- 
port us  —  for  we  were  getting  it  rather  warmly 
— when  the  near  approach  of  Admiral  Parker, 
with  the  Prince  George,  Orion,  Irresistible, 
and  Diadem,  determined  the  Spanish  admiral 
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to  relinquish  his  attempt  of  rejoining  the  ships 
to  leeward  ;  and  he  made  the  signal  for  the 
main  body  to  haul  their  wind  and  make  sail  on 
the  larboard  tack. 

At  this  time  we  were  hard  at  it  with  three 
first  rates:  the  San  Nicholas  and  two  other 
vessels  were  firing  into  us,  and  we  were,  of 
course,  returning  them  as  much  iron  for  use 
as  we  could  spare.  It  was  then  that  Colling- 
wood,  who  never  forgot  a  friend  or  spared 
an  enemy,  said  that  the  Blenheim  was  ahead 
disabled,  and  the  Culloden  was  crippled  astern 
of  us;  he  therefore  came  up,  man-of-war  fa- 
shion, took  the  mainsail  off  the  Excellent,  as 
if  be  were  going  to  dine  with  the  admiral,  and 
passing  within  ten  feet  of  the  San  Nicholas, 
he  poured  in  such  a  broadside  as  nearly  to 
send  her  to  old  Nick — after  which,  I  believe, 
she  was  named — and  passed  on  to  the  Santis- 
sima  Trinidada.  The  San  Nicholas  luffed  up, 
—  and  well  she  might,  for  it  would  have  slew- 
ed any  stern,  —  and  fell  on  board  the  San 
Joseph,  and  we  placed  ourselves  close  along- 
side of  them,  making  three  abreast,  and  thus 
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giving  both  of  them  the  advantage  of  our 
generosity,  whilst  only  one  of  them  could  re- 
turn it.  We  were  properly  disabled ;  every 
rope  was  cut  to  pieces,  the  fore-topmast  was 
gone,  and  we  had  not  a  shroud  left  to  support 
a  mast ;  but  we  had  still  a  little  head-way  : 
and  Nelson  ordered  the  captain  to  put  the 
helm  a  starboard,  and  we  ran  on  board  the 
San  Nicholas.  "  Boarders,  fore  and  aft !"  was 
the  cry.  You  may  see  the  picture  in  the 
Painted  Hall,  with  the  admiral  in  a  cocked- 
hat  heading  the  boarders. 

Captain  Berry,  who  had  been  the  com- 
modore's first-lieutenant,  led  the  way,  and  was 
the  first  man  on  the  enemy's  mizen-chains. 
The  spritsail  yard  of  the  Captain  having  passed 
over  the  enemy's  poop,  got  foul  of  the  mizen 
rigging,  and  thus  steadied  us.  Berry  was  not 
a  second  without  a  supporter ;  for  Lieutenant 
Pearson,  who  commanded  a  detachment  of  the 
69th  regiment,  then  doing  duty  on  board 
as  marines,  gallantly  folio vved  the  noble  ex- 
ample, and  passed  into  the  San  Nicholas.  One 
of  the  soldiers  broke  the  upper  quarter  gallery 
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window  and  jumped  in  ;  and  the  commodore 
and  myself  were  soon  at  his  heels,  having 
lots  of  our  crew  close  behind  us. 

We  found  the  cabin-doors  fastened ;  but 
what's  a  door  to  an  English  sailor  but  a 
place  to  pass  through  ?  which  we  did  in  a 
second,  without  using  the  hinges.  We  pushed 
on  to  the  deck  ;  and  there  was  our  gallant 
shipmates  in  possession  of  the  poop — the  Spa- 
nish ensign  down,  the  ship  ours.  The  comman- 
der of  her  was  mortally  wounded,  and  Nelson 
was  just  in  time  to  receive  his  sword.  Every 
precaution  was  instantly  taken  to  secure  'the 
prize  ;    but  we  did  not  do  it  in  quiet. 

The  stern  of  the  San  Josef  was  directly 
on  the  weather-beam  of  the  San  Nicholas ; 
and  the  enemy  opened  a  brisk  and  destruc- 
tive fire  upon  our  men,  now  on  the  upper 
deck  of  the  prize.  Nelson  saw  that  to  re- 
main was  fatal ;  he  must  either  go  on  or  re- 
treat. He  only  knew  how  to  do  one ;  although 
the  other  shows  the  good  officer,  they  say, 
more  than  the  advance. — More  men  were  sent 
from  the  Captain  :  "  Follow  me,^''  said  Nelson : 
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"  Westminster  Abbey  or  victory  !"  Berry  as- 
sisted the  commodore  into  the  main-chains, 
and  I  was  alongside  of  him.  "  Forward,  my 
lads  I'**  was  the  cry  :  but  it  was  no  use  to  hurry, 
for  a  Spaniard  popped  his  head  over  the  quar- 
ter-deck rail,  and  bellowed  out  that  they 
surrendered.  The  commodore  leapt  on  the 
quarter-deck  ;  and  there  we  were  sure  enough, 
without  any  poking  or  piking,  the  conquerors 
of  the  San  Josef.  The  Spanish  captain  de- 
livered his  sword ;  for  the  admiral  was  below 
severely  wounded, — indeed,  dying. 

There,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  this  noble 
ship,  did  the  commodore  receive  the  swords, 
which  were  handed  to  me; — to  //ze, — think 
of  that !  and  I  bundled  them  under  my  arm 
as  if  they  had  been  broomsticks.  And  what 
cared  we  then  for  the  fire  of  twenty-two  sail 
of  the  line  which  were  still  firing  at  us  ?  what 
cared  we  for  the  whole  world  ? 

Admiral  Jervis,  whilst  we  were  boarding,  placed 
his  ship,  the  Victory,  (Lord  !  how  my  neart  stops 
whenever  1  mention  that  ship !)  in  the  lee-q uarter 
of  the  rearmost  ship  of  the  enemy,  the  Salvador 
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del  Mundo,  and  poured  in  such  a  broadside,  that 
the  Spaniard,  seeing  the  Barfleur  coming  up 
to  pay  him  equal  attention,  struck  her  colours 
and  was  captured.  Our  other  ships  in  the 
van  continued  to  press  the  Santissima  Trini- 
dada  and  her  supporters,  which  formed  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  ships  which  we  had 
separated  from  their  fleet  in  the  morning  hav- 
ing got  together,  bore  up,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  renew  the  action.  Sir  John  Jervis 
made  the  signal  to  heave-to,  and  then  formed 
a  strong  line  to  protect  the  prizes  and  the 
disabled  ships.  The  enemy,  as  they  approached, 
fired  a  few  broadsides,  and  then  left  us  to 
walk  off'  unmolested  with  the  captured. 

Thus  ended  that  famous  action,  in  which 
we  upheld  the  daring  character  of  British 
seamen.  It  was  an  action  well  calculated  to 
give  to  Spain  a  lesson  not  easily  forgotten,  of 
her  total  inability  to  meet  the  English  on  the 
high  seas ;  for  it  is  said  that  out  of  a  council 
of  war  held  by  the  Spanish  admiral  as  to  renew- 
ing the  action,  (for  he  could  then,  had  they 
been  equal  to  us   in   bravery  and  skill,   have 
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changed  the  fate  of  the  day,)  only  two  officers 
— namely,  the  captains  of  the  Pelayo  and  the 
Principe  Conquistador — voted  for  a  continuance 
of  the  battle.  Sir  John  Jervis  shook  my  gal- 
lant captain  by  the  hand  on  the  quarter-deck ; 
and  although  he  never  mentioned  him  in  the 
despatch,  yet  in  his  private  letters  he  was  not 
backward  in  his  praise. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  action  was  dreadful ;  each  ship  a  mere  wreck  ; 

Such  slaughter  few  sailors  have  seen. 
Two  hundred  brave  fellows  lay  strew'd  on  the  deck. 

Sea  Song. 

In  the  month  of  April  1797,  Nelson,  now 
Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  was  made  an  admiral,  and 
shortly  afterwards  shifted  his  flag  from  the 
Captain  to  the  Theseus ;  and  I  went  with  him. 
He  had  offered  to  promote  me  to  a  warrant ; 
but  I  said,  "  No  ;  if  I  'm  promoted,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  follow  you  from  ship  to  ship  :  and 
I  trust,  your  honour,"  said  I,  "  that,  after  all 
the  work  we  have  seen  together  from  the  Mos- 
quito shore  to  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  you 
won't  allow  me  to  be  separated  from  you." 

"  No,  Brace,"  said  he :  "  if  you  like  to  re- 
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main  my  coxswain,  you  shall ;  and  I  dare  say  I 
shall  be  able  to  provide  for  you  somehow  ;  but 
it  is  not  every  one  I  find  so  willing  to  serve 
me,  or  to  trust  in  my  endeavours  to  serve 
them." 

The  Theseus  was  one  of  the  ships  concerned 
in  the  mutiny.  You  have  heard  about  that, 
I  suppose ;  or  if  not,  you  had  better  read 
"  The  Breeze  at  Spithead,""  by  Captain  Glas- 
cock, for  he  got  all  his  information  about  that 
from  an  old  one  at  Greenwich :  and  if  you 
want  to  know  how  they  hang  a  man  in  the 
navy,  you  will  be  more  of  a  villain  than  a 
Christian  if  you  don't  drop  a  tear  over  the 
execution  in  the  "  King''s  Own,"  by  that  funny 
fellow  Captain  Marryat. 

But  I  must  "  go  on,"  as  they  say  to  the  engi- 
neer in  a  steam-boat.  Our  crew  soon  became 
tractable  enough.  Nelson  knew  how  to  go- 
vern men,  and  they  were  soon  taught  how  to 
obey  him  :  but  owing  to  this  awkward  business 
I  did  not  know  all  the  men  for  a  long  while 
after  I  joined  :  I  was  half  coxswain,  half  stew- 
ard,   and  was  more    in    the    admiral's  cabin 
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than  in  the  fore-top,  without  it  blew  fresh, — 
and  then  I  never  could  keep  my  fingers  clear 
of  the  reef-points. 

It  was  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  a  fine  night, 
that  the  admiral,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
inshore  squadron  off  Cadiz,  took  with  him 
the  Thunder,  a  bomb- vessel,  and  the  barges 
and  launches  of  the  squadron,  in  order  to  blow 
some  of  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  houses  of 
Cadiz.  We  anchored  the  Thunder  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  yards  from  the  garri- 
son ;  and  Mr.  Boyne,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
began  to  show  his  skill :  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  mortar  was  so  injured  from  former 
services  as  to  be  useless.  The  Goliath,  Terpsi- 
chore, and  Fox  were  ordered  to  protect  the 
bomb-vessel.  The  Spaniards,  seeing  the  Thun- 
der withdrawing  from  the  attack,  sent  out  a 
vast  number  of  mortar  gunboats  and  large  arm- 
ed launches,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  Thunder,  and  to  capture  her  before  the 
above-named  vessels  could  come  to  her  assist- 
ance. The  admiral  seeing  their  intention, 
immediately  gave  orders  for  our  boats  to  face 
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about  and  attack  them  :  and  we  did  not  re- 
quire a  second  call — we  went  at  them  in  the 
real  good  old  style.  They  hardly  dared  to  face 
us,  but  fled  under  their  batteries,  like  so  many 
frightened  birds  when  a  hawk  heaves  in  sight : 
but  we  were  sure  to  be  where  the  danger  was 
greatest ;  and  in  all  my  service,  which  has  been 
a  little  more  than  a  sailor's  in  peace-time,  I 
never  got  into  such  a  situation  as  we  did  that 
night,  —  the  boarding  the  San  Nicholas  was 
nothing  to  it. 

The  commandant  of  the  Spanish  gun-boats, 
a  gallant  fellow,  one  Don  Miguel  Tyrason, 
singled  out  the  admiraFs  barge,  in  which  we 
had  only  ten  men  besides  myself,  the  admiral, 
and  Captain  Freemantle ;  and  in  which  was 
John  Sykes,  as  gallant  a  sailor  as  ever  took 
up  slops  from  a  purser,  or  shared  his  grog 
with  his  messmates.  Don  Miguel  ordered  his 
boat  to  be  placed  alongside  of  ours  ;  and,  as  you 
may  suppose,  we  did  not  object  to  the  meeting, 
although  she  was  a  powerful  craft  and  manned 
by  twenty-six  stout- looking  chaps. 

This    was   a   hand-to-hand    business.     Don 
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Miguel  led  his  men  bravely ;  and  to  give 
them  the  credit  they  deserve,  they  were  wor- 
thy of  such  a  gallant  commander,  and  of  the 
honour  of  being  killed  by  us.  Nelson  par- 
ried a  blow  which  would  have  saved  him  from 
being  at  the  Nile ;  and  Freemantle  fought 
like  himself,  fore  and  aft,  both  boats.  It  was  a 
desperate  struggle,  and  once  we  were  nearly 
carried.  John  Sykes  was  close  to  Nelson  on 
his  left  hand,  and  he  seemed  more  concerned 
for  the  admiraPs  life  than  for  his  own  ;  he 
hardly  ever  struck  a  blow  but  to  save  his 
gallant  officer  :  twice  he  parried  blows  which 
must  have  been  fatal  to  Nelson  :  for  Sykes 
was  a  man  whose  coolness  gave  him  full  scope 
for  his  science  at  single-stick,  and  who  never 
knew  what  fear  was  any  more  than  his  admiral. 
It  was  cut,  thrust,  fire,  and  no  load  again, — 
we  had  no  time  for  that.  The  Spaniards 
fought  like  devils,  and  seemed  resolved  to  win 
from  the  admiral  the  laurel  of  his  former 
victory :  they  appeared  to  know  him,  and 
directed  their  principal  attack  towards  the 
officers.     Twice  had  Sykes  saved  him,  and  now 
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he  saw  a  blow  descending  which  would  have 
severed  the  head  of  Nelson.  In  that  second  of 
thought  which  a  cool  man  possesses,  Sykes 
saw  that  he  could  not  ward  the  blow  with  his 
cutlass — the  situation  of  the  Spaniard  rendered 
it  impossible.  He  saw  the  danger ;  that  mo- 
ment expired,  and  Nelson  would  have  been  a 
corpse ;  but  Sykes  saved  him — he  interposed 
his  own  head  ! — his  commander  was  so  beloved, 
that  his  old  follower  (for  Sykes  was  with  us 
in  the  Captain)  sought  the  death  he  could  not 
otherwise  have  averted.  We  all  saw  it — we 
were  witnesses  to  the  gallant  deed,  and  we  gave 
in  revenge  one  cheer  and  one  tremendous 
rally.  Eighteen  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed, 
and  we  boarded  and  carried  her ;  there  not 
beinff  one  man  left  on  board  who  was  not 
either  dead  or  wounded. 

"  SykeSj^"'  said  Nelson,  as  he  caught  the  gal- 
lant fellow  in  his  arms,  "  I  cannot  forget  this."' 
But  my  wounded  shipmate  only  looked  him 
in  the  face,  and  smiled,  as  he  said-^"  Thank 
God,  sir,  you  are  safe."*' 

Your  heroes  have  the  best  hearts ;  if  grati- 
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tude  could  have  repaid  Sykes,  Nelson  had 
done  it :  he  would  have  made  him  a  lieute- 
nant ;  but  the  wound  rendered  him  for  ever 
unfit  to  benefit  by  the  power  and  disposition 
of  his  admiral.  He  died  soon  after,  but  was 
always  a  little  queer  here  in  the  head,  and  no 
wonder,  for  the  blow  would  have  split  the 
skull  of  a  negro,  or  a  cocoa-nut ;  and  Sykes 
was  beyond  the  help  of  the  noble  hero  he  had 
saved. 

This  was  no  brush ;  it 's  very  rarely  that 
men  are  opposed  hand  to  hand,  and  sword 
to  sword ;  and  you  may  guess  how  fierce  was 
the  fight,  when  the  Spaniards  resisted  until 
not  a  man  remained  untouched  amongst  them  ; 
and  I  can  only  finish  this  story,  in  the  words 
of  Admiral  Jervis,  then  Earl  St.  Vincent :  — 
"  Rear -Admiral  Nelson's  actions  speak  for 
themselves — any  praise  of  mine  would  fall  very 
far  short  of  his  merits."  We  made  two  more 
attacks  afterwards  ;  but  the  Spanish  Admirals, 
Mazaredo  and  Gravina,  warped  their  fleet  out 
of  the  range  of  shells  ;  and  it 's  no  use  fright- 
ening old  women  in  nurseries.    Up  to  this  time 
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Nelson  seemed  to  have  been  protected,  either 
by  some  angel,  or  John  Sykes ;  in  all  the 
actions  in  which  he  had  fought  he  had  never 
been  shot ;  his  eye  was  done  by  the  sand, 
and  not  by  the  iron  :  but  we  can't  all  be  in- 
vulnerable. 

Lord  St.  Vincent  now  despatched  us  on  the 
15th  July,  the  same  year,  in  order  to  attack 
Santa  Cruz  in  the  Island  of  Teneriffe.  We 
had  with  us  four  sail-of-t he-line,  three  frigates 
and  the  Fox  cutter,  and  on  the  25th,  at  half 
past  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  squadron 
anchored  in  the  roads.  It  is  an  odd-looking 
place  that  Teneriffe  ;  and  you  have  all  heard 
of  the  Peak,  I  suppose,  which  some  people 
have  seen  a  hundred  and  sixty-one  miles  off. 

The  landing-place  is  a  small  mole,  and  even 
when  the  wind  is  lightest,  the  surf  is  high,  and 
the  approach  dangerous ;  but  when  the  trade- 
winds  have  been  strong  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  land  without  some  caution,  and  some 
good  management.  But  when  the  wind  comes 
strongly  from  the  valleys  the  sea  is  quiet, 
and  the  mole  secure. 
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We  had  no  soldiers  with  us,  for  we  counted 
that  the  seamen  and  marines  would  be  suffi- 
cient. There  was  a  regular  plan  of  course: 
Nelson  did  nothing  without  a  plan ;  and  his 
intention  now  was  to  land  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  bay,  between  the  fort  and  the  town, 
take  the  fort,  and  then  recommend  the  town 
to  surrender.  Owing  to  the  strong  winds  and 
currents  the  first  attempt  failed,  for  we  never 
got  near  the  place  until  daylight,  and  then 
we  thought  it  prudent  to  return.  I  say  we, 
like  the  newspaper  writers,  because  we  were 
all  concerned  in  the  business,  although  neither 
the  admiral  nor  myself  were  of  that  party  ; 
but  Troubridge  commanded,  and  he  would 
have  done  it  as  well  as  any  man  if  fortune 
had  favoured  him.  There  is  more  in  fortune 
than  in  valour.  Every  man  has  a  certain 
portion  of  courage,  and  in  action  no  man 
has  time  to  be  a  coward  ;  besides,  the  hatches 
are  fastened  down,  and  there  is  no  retreat. 

Having  failed  in  the  first  attack,  was  no 
reason  why  we  should  fail  in  the  second.  It  was 
on  the  24;th  July,  at  six  in  the  evening,  that  the 
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signal  was  made  to  prepare.  The  admiral  this 
time  commanded  in  person.  One  thousand 
seamen  and  marines  were  to  be  landed  from  the 
different  ships  under  the  command  of  Trou- 
bridge,  Hood,  Thompson,  Miller,  and  Waller ; 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  the  boats  left  the  ships  in 
six  divisions,  and  proceeded  to  the  attack.  Nel- 
son had  that  night  met  his  captains  at  supper 
on  board  the  Seahorse,  Captain  Freemantle's 
ship,  and  his  wife  was  on  board  ;  and  when 
the  men,  one  hundred  and  eighty,  had  been 
placed  on  board  the  Fox  cutter,  and  the  rest 
distributed  in  the  different  boats,  the  captains 
took  their  different  situations  ;  Freemantle  and 
Bowen  remaining  with  Nelson,  who  afterwards 
took  the  lead,  and  gave  directions  as  to  the 
attack.  I  heard  Nelson  say  :  "  This  plan  is  so 
simple  it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  I  have 
directed  them  to  land  at  the  mole,  or  any- 
where— for  their  way  cuts  the  great  square — 
and  then  act  as  circumstances  require." 

It  was  about  half-past  one  a.m.,  when  we 
were  all  close  to  the  mole,  that  the  Spaniards 
discovered  us  ;   they  rang  their  precious  alarm 
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bell,  and  lights  and  fires  were  blazing  in  a 
moment.  "  Cast  off  the  tow-ropes  in  the 
boats  !"  said  Nelson.  "  Now,  my  lads  !  three 
good  cheers,  and  hurrah  for  the  first  on 
shore  !''  We  made  some  noise,  as  you  may 
suppose,  but  they  made  more  ;  for  they  open- 
ed a  fire  from  about  forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
from  all  directions,  and  as  for  the  musquetry, 
it  was  as  regular  as  the  roll  of  a  drummer. 

"  Give  way  in  the  boats  !"  shouted  the  hero, 
as  we  darted  by  them  in  order  to  be  first  on 
shore.  The  gallant  fellows  heeded  not  the 
musket-balls,  the  round,  grape,  or  canister, 
any  more  than  the  ladies  mind  sweetmeats 
during  the  carnival  at  Naples.  "  Pull  away, 
forward  !  —  well  done,  abaft  !"  was  the  cry 
in  each  boat,  and  one  would  have  supposed  it 
was  a  race  who  should  be  first  at  the  grog- 
tub,  rather  than  in  a  hospital. 

It  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  we  could  not 
tell  the  mole-head  from  any  other  place,  the 
firing  was  so  continued,  and  from  all  quarters 
at  once.  Most  of  the  boats  missed  the  land- 
ing-place,  and  were  carried  on  shore  by  the 
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surf,  Avhich  stove  them  all,  and  left  the  men 
without  any  retreat. 

The  admiral  hit  the  right  place — and  when 
was  he  wrong  in  his  life  ?  Freemantle, 
Bowen,  and  Thompson,  with  about  half  a 
dozen  more  boats,  were  with  us.  We  landed 
— stormed  the  battery  at  its  end — carried  it, 
although  defended  by  five  hundred  men.  We 
spiked  the  guns,  and  stood  by  for  a  rally 
into  the  town ;  but  the  enemy  fired  too  well. 
What  man  can  beat  a  Spaniard  behind  a  wall  ? 
We  dropped  in  all  directions.  The  citadel  di- 
rected its  fire  upon  us ;  and  every  rascal  who 
could  pull  a  trigger,  and  sit  on  a  house-top,  did 
so,  to  our  great  loss.  So  many  fell,  that  we 
could  not  advance. 

Nelson  was  on  the  point  of  landing  from 
his  boat,  when  a  shot  struck  him  on  the 
elbow,  and  he  fell  back  in  my  arms.  His 
son-in-law,  Nesbit,  covered  the  wound  di- 
rectly, and  I  tore  up  my  shirt  to  make  ban- 
dages for  my  gallant  admiral.  From  that 
time   I   did   not  hear   the   roar  of  a  gun,  the 
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noise  of  the  surf,  or  the  whizz  of  a  shot.  I 
thought  of  nothing  but  saving  Nelson.  Nesbit 
bound  up  the  arm  with  silk  handkerchiefs ; 
we  laid  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
then  pushed  off,  for  we  had  grounded.  Nesbit 
pulled  the  stroke-oar,  and  I  steered  the  boat, 
keeping  close  under  the  batteries,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  tremendous  fire.  Nelson,  hearing 
Nesbit  speak,  desired  he  might  be  placed  up- 
right; but  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  flashes 
of  the  cannon,  and  nothing  heard  but  their 
eternal  roar,  until  one  loud  piercing  cry  almost 
silenced  the  tremendous  noise,  or  was  heard 
above  it.  It  came  from  the  Fox  cutter  :  one 
shot,  which  had  struck  her  under  water,  had 
sunk  her,  and  those,  who  never  feared  death 
from  the  shot  or  shell  of  the  enemy,  instinc- 
tively shrieked  when  he  approached  in  that 
unexpected  form.  In. vain  did  we  stretch  our 
arms  to  their  assistance, — the  exertion  was 
almost  useless  ;  the  men,  armed,  and  having 
a  great  proportion  of  ball-cartridges,  sank  in 
spite  of  their  exertions,  and  the  sea  rolled  in 
without   a   mark    to    show    were    ninety-seven 
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brave  fellows  had  been  swallowed  up.  Eighty- 
three  were  saved  in  the  different  boats.  Nor 
was  Nelson  idle ;  his  personal  exertions  con- 
tributed much  to  render  his  wound  more  dan- 
gerous and  painful. 

"  Steer,  Brace,  for  the  first  ship,"  said 
Nesbit. 

"  It  is  the  Seahorse,  sir,*"  I  answered. 

"  Take  me  to  my  own  ship,"  said  Nelson ; 
"  I  would  rather  suffer  a  thousand  deaths 
than  alarm  Mrs.  Freemantle,  when  I  can  give 
her  no  information  of  her  husband." 

"  A  chair  for  the  admiral,"  said  his  son- 
in-law,  as  we  neared  the  Theseus. 

"  No  !"  said  Nelson, — "  the  side  ropes ;"  and 
as  he  jumped  up  the  side  unassisted,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  boat  to  return  to  the  Fox. 
"  Shove  off,"  said  he,  but  I  was  by  his  side  on 
deck — "  Shove  off,  and  tell  the  surgeon  to  bring 
up  his  instruments  ;  for  my  right  arm  must 
come  off,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

In  the  mean  time  Troubridge,  who  had 
missed  the  mole,  landed  close  to  the  citadel; 
his  boats  were  all  stove  and  knocked  to  atoms 
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in  a  moment,  and  the  water  did  no  good  to 
the  ammunition  in  the  Jollies'*  pouches ;  but 
those  marines  fight  better  the  more  the  odds 
are  against  them.  They  are  a  gallant  body  of 
men,  and  have  always  been  foremost  in  every 
battle,  and  the  best  behaved  in  any  disturbance. 
To  them,  England  is  much  indebted  for  many 
victories ;  and  although  we  do  call  them 
"Jollies,'"  why,  we  don''t  mean  it  as  anything 
personal ;  no  !  rather  that  they  are  a  jolly  good 
set  of  fellows,  foremost  in  every  danger,  and 
ready  to  serve  and  to  save  both  their  friends 
and  their  enemies. 

Captain  Waller,  of  the  Emerald,  landed 
with  Troubridge  :  they  collected  the  men,  and 
pushed  on  to  the  great  square,  according  to  the 
previous  directions ;  for  they  could  do  nothing 
against  the  citadel  as  the  ladders  were  floating 
about  the  bay.  Hood  and  Miller  made  their 
landing  to  the  south-west ;  and  at  daylight, 
'froubridge  mustered  in  the  great  square  about 
eighty  marines,  eighty  pikemen,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  small-arm-men  :  these  were 
all  who  survived  of  the  many  who  had  made 
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good  their  landing.  It  was  proposed  to  try 
the  citadel  without  the  ladders ;  but  the  streets 
were  crowded  with  Spaniards  advancing  upon 
them  ;  nor  were  they  deficient  in  field-pieces. 
The  enemy  were  in  thousands ;  whilst  our 
brave  fellows,  amounting  only  to  two  hun- 
dred and  forty,  stood  ready  to  face  them, 
and  eager  to  begin.  But  this  was  no  time 
for  fighting;  that  Russian  fellow,  SuvarofF, 
who  called  lead  a  fool  but  steel  a  wise  man, 
could  have  effected  nothing  against  the  in- 
creasing and  already  overpowering  numbers. 

Troubridge  ordered  Captain  Samuel  Hood 
to  take  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Spanish  com- 
mandant, Don  Juan  Antonio  Gutierrez,  a  gal- 
ant  fellow,  and  one  who  knew  what  bravery 
was.  Hood  was  desired  to  say  that  the  town 
would  be  fired  in  five  minutes,  if  our  men  were 
not  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  their  ships, 
the  Spaniards  finding  boats  for  the  embarka- 
tion. The  terms  were  agreed  to  ;  the  wounded 
were  taken  into  the  hospitals,  and  the  lucky 
fellows  who  had  escaped  untouched  regained 
their  own  ships   to  tell  the   sad   tale  of  their 
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failure,  but  of  the  bravery  of  the  officers  and 
men  who  had  shared  in  the  gallant  attempt. 

In  that  night  we  lost,  in  killed,  wounded, 
drowned,  and  missing,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men ;  and  that  determined  fellow  Bower  was 
killed,  and  his  pockets  picked,  and  Freemantle 
and  Thompson  both  wounded.  They  kept 
Bower'*s  gold  seals  and  chain,  and  his  sword, 
in  the  Town-house  at  Teneriffe,  until  1810, 
when  they  returned  them  to  his  brother,  the 
commissioner. 

No  sooner  had  Nelson  been  examined  by 
the  surgeon,  than  immediate  amputation  was 
recommended.  I  undressed  him  myself,  and 
laid  him  down  on  the  cabin  table,  making  him 
as  comfortable  as  possible ;  but  the  wound  was 
one  which  must  have  been  dreadfully  painful, 
for  the  bone  was  shattered  to  pieces,  and  I 
never  remember  to  have  seen  such  a  fracture 
before. 

"  I  *m  ready,"  said  Nelson ;  "  so,  doctor, 
despatch.  You  know  your  business  too  well 
for  me  to  fear,  or  you  to  cause  useless  pain." 

I  thought   I   should  have  dropped  when  I 
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saw   the   first    cut.      I   watched  my  admirars 
face,  for  I  had  mixed  some  wine  and  water  in 
case  he  should  require  it ;    and   I    knew  how 
grateful  is    the   least  drop   when    a    wounded 
man  calls  aloud  for  drink.     I  have  seen  men 
at  the  gangway,  who  took  no  immediate  heed 
of   the  boatswain''s   mate''s   cat   as   it    whizzed 
through  the  air  and  fell  with  cutting  violence 
on   the  bare  back  ;    I   have   seen   men  receive 
dozens   without   expressing  the  slightest  mur- 
mur :   but  when  they  ask   for  water,   if  it   is 
not  brought,  I  have  heard  how  pettishly  they 
continue  the  demand; — and  that's  the  reason 
I   always  keep  my  throat  moist,  for  I  do  not 
wait  to   allow  my  curiosity  to  get  the  better 
of  my  comfort. 

Nelson's  face  never  moved.  His  lips,  it  is 
true,  were  closely  pressed  together ;  but  that, 
I  have  been  told,  is  a  strong  sign  of  deter- 
mination. His  cheeks  were  pale  from  the  loss 
of  blood  ;  and  he  appeared  faint  from  the 
exertion  of  rescuing  some  of  the  men  whom 
he  saved  from  the  Fox.  Oh,  how  I  felt  when 
I    saw  the  long  knife,  bright   as  the  binnacle 
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lamp,  dazzling  all  around.  Nelson  looked  at 
it ;  and  in  a  moment  it  was  down  to  the  bone, 
right  round  and  round  the  arm.  He  did  not 
flinch  from  this;  but  just  before,  when  the 
surgeon  drew  the  skin  back,  he  looked  up. 
Then  came  the  saw ;  and  I  ^m  blessed  if  the 
carpenter,  sawing  off  the  heel  of  a  studding- 
sail  boom,  could  have  set  to  work  with  more 
coolness  than  the  doctor.  Off  fell  the  limb — 
Nelson'*s  good  right  arm — one  that  in  the  at- 
tack, not  a  month  previous,  with  the  Spanish 
gun-boats,  had  defended  its  owner,  and  saved 
his  life,  as  well  perhaps  as  John  Sykes's  skull. 

In  taking  up  the  arteries,  the  surgeon,  in 
his  haste,  took  up  a  nerve,  and  bound  the 
two  together  with  a  piece  of  silk  thread ;  and 
this  caused  the  devil's  own  torture  for  months 
after,  which  at  the  time  did  not  increase  the 
sufferings. 

No  sooner  was  the  limb  dressed — the  knives 
removed  —  the  assistant-surgeon  despatched  to 
look  after  others,  than  up  gets  the  admiral ; 
and,  "  Brace,"  says  he,  "  get  some  paper  and 
write  down  the  despatch  as  I  tell  you."     And 
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it 's  as  true  as  the  Gospel ;  he  told  me  every 
word,  and  held  the  paper,  and  read  it  himself, 
to  see  that  it  was  all  correct,  although  it  was 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  before  it  was  finished. 

That  accident  of  the  nerve  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual pain ;  and  in  those  days  the  surgeons, 
according  to  the  French  practice,  used  silk 
instead  of  waxed  thread. 

Nelson  became  so  ill  after  this,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  active  service,  and  he  retired 
on  his  arrival  in  England  to  lodgings  in  Bond- 
street  ;  I  being  his  servant  on  shore,  as  I  had 
served  him  on  board.  Upon  his  recovery  he 
went  to  court,  and  I  shall  not  forget  his  an- 
swer to  the  king  when  he  was  presented. 

*'  You  have  lost  your  right  arm,"  observed 
the  king. 

"  But  not  my  right  hand^  replied  Sir  Hora- 
tio, "  as  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting 
Captain  Berry.  And  besides,  may  it  please 
your  majesty,  I  can  never  think  that  a  loss 
which  the  performance  of  my  duty  has  oc- 
casioned; and  so  long  as  I  have  a  foot  to 
stand  on,  I  will  combat  for  my  king  and  my 
country  !" 
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They  now  gave  him  a  pension  of  lOOOZ.  a 
year;  and  I  copied  out  the  memorial  which 
it  was  necessary  or  customary  to  present.  It 
is  here  : — 

"  To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  &c. 

"  That,  during  the  present  war,  your 
memorialist  has  been  in  four  actions  with  fleets 
of  the  enemy,  viz.  on  the  13th  and  14th  March 
1795,  on  the  13th  July  1795,  and  on  the  14th 
Februar}^  1797 ;  in  three  actions  with  frigates ; 
in  six  engagements  against  batteries ;  in  ten  ac- 
tions in  boats  employed  cutting  out  of  har- 
bours, in  destroying  vessels,  and  in  taking  three 
towns.  Your  memorialist  has  also  served  on 
shore  four  months,  and  commanded  the  batteries 
at  the  sieges  of  Calvi  and  Bastia.  That,  during 
the  war,  he  has  assisted  at  the  capture  of  seven 
sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes,  and 
eleven  privateers  of  different  sizes;  and  taken 
and  destroyed  near  fifty  merchant  vessels.  And 
your  memorialist  has  actually  been  engaged 
against  the  enemy  upward  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  times  ;  in  which  your  memorialist  has 
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lost  his  right  eye  and  right  arm,  and  been 
severely  wounded  and  bruised  in  his  body.  All 
of  which  services  and  wounds  your  memorialist 
most  humbly  submits  to  your  majesty's  most 
gracious  consideration."" 

This  was  useful  to  me;  for  when  I  came  to 
apply  for  Greenwich,  I  copied  Nelson's  me- 
morial word  for  word,  adding  to  it  the  Nile 
and  Trafalgar ;  and  I  got  my  cocked-hat  and 
breeches,  with  the  allowances,  and  one  small 
pension.  It  is  a  different  thing  to  work  head- 
work  and  to  work  handwork,  as  the  black  fel- 
lows say ;  but  no  one  ever  heard  Ben  Brace 
grumble  at  what  his  admiral  justly  earned. 
No,  no ;  thank  God  !  I  loved  him  too  much 
for  that  ;  and  the  Greenwich  men  callinsr  me 
Old  Nelson  is  quite  compliment  enough,  when 
added  to  the  pay,  pension,  and  allowances. 
Why,  if  they  made  me  a  lord,  what  should  I 
do.'' — and  old  Susan  my  wife,  only  to  think  of 
her  in  a  satin  dress,  and  called  my  lady  !  — 
Hah,  hah  !  And  now  I  think  of  it,  why  should 
I  not  be  a  lord,    when  I  have  been  in  every 
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action  with  Nelson,  just  as  well  as  some  of  the 
talking  people,  who  get  peerages  for  words, 
and  not  for  deeds  ? 

Well,  they  gave  the  admiral  snuff-boxes, 
and  freedoms,  and  such  like  ;  but  although  I 
stood  behind  him  the  whole  time  when  that 
cross  squinting  fellow  Jack  Wilkes  addressed 
him,  yet  I'm  blessed  if,  when  he  spoke  of  all 
these  services,  he  ever  mentioned  my  name, 
once,  not  once  ! — That  was  personal,  and  so 
I  thought ;  so  I  took  huff  and  walked  home  : 
and  as  1  went  through  the  streets,  I  told  every 
one  who  would  listen,  that  if  I  was  not  Sir 
Horatio  Nelson,  I  was  his  coxswain,  valet,  and 
secretary. 

It  was  on  the  13th  December  that  the  sur- 
geon who  attended  him  turned  him  out  of  the 
doctor"'s  list,  and  told  him  he  might  go  on 
deck  again.  He  returned  thanks  in  St. 
George's  church  for  his  recovery,  and  applied 
for  a  command  all  at  once.  The  parson  preach- 
ed the  first,  and  the  Admiralty  granted  the 
last;  and  they  ordered  him  to  hoist  his  flag  on 
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board  the  Vanguard;  and  on  the  1st  April 
1798,  we  sailed  with  a  convoy  for  Spithead. 
Between  the  snuffbox  huff  and  my  new  ship, 
I  went  to  Cawsand. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

D'ye  mind  me,  a  sailor  should  be,  ev'ry  inch, 

All  as  one  as  a  piece  of  the  ship ; 
And  with  her  brave  the  world  without  off'ring  to  flinch. 

From  the  moment  the  anchor  's  a  trip. 
As  for  me,  in  all  weathers,  all  times,  sides,  and  ends. 

Nought's  a  trouble  from  duty  that  springs  ; 
My  heart  is  my  Poll's,  and  my  rhino  my  friend's, 

And  as  for  my  life,  'tis  the  King's. 

DiBDIN. 

1  THINK  the  man  who  goes  through  life  with- 
out meeting  with  any  adversity,  is  like  a  piece 
of  wood  in  a  stream  where  there  are  no  shal- 
lows or  rocks — all  goes  smoothly,  but  there 
is  a  great  sameness  :  now  when  a  man  is  up  in 
the  clouds  one  moment  and  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  the  next,  he  has  some  changes  and 
chances.  One  thing  I  have  learnt,  and  that  is, 
to  keep  my  temper.  Nothing  ruffles  me  now  ; 
I  can  hear  of  ships  sinking  with  their  crews  on 
board,  without  cursing  the  lubberly  captains; 
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and  I  can  listen  to  a  good  murder  without 
jumping  up  and  asking  for  Jack  Ketch;  and 
this  I  hold  to  be  the  great  secret  of  life.  Your 
man  who  is  never  quiet,  never  contented,  is 
always  a  disagreeable  fellow  to  himself  and 
to  his  neighbours ;  but  many  of  the  shots  which 
wound  others  whizz  harmless  by  a  man  like 
myself,  who  takes  everything  as  it  comes,  with 
a  cheerful  countenance  and  forgiving  heart. 

What's  the  use  of  getting  in  a  rage,  or  of 
being  uncomfortable  before  the  mischief  is  at 
hand  ?  No,  no  !  wait  patiently  ;  the  danger 
always  grows  less  as  we  calmly  look  it  in  the 
face ;  as  a  hill  seems  a  precipice  at  a  distance, 
but  becomes  merely  a  gentle  slope  when  we 
are  near  its  foot  :  but  if  a  man  's  inclined  to 
be  frightened,  it  is  like  objects  on  a  rail-road ; 
it's  a  speck  one  second  and  a  waggon  the  next. 
Now,  if  a  man  keeps  his  temper  he  sees  all 
clearly  and  distinctly  before  him  ;  he  is  neither 
flustered  into  fear  nor  blinded  by  anger.  It  is 
well  for  me  I  kept  mine,  or  I  should  now  be 
snug  enough  under  water  with  my  throat 
cut. 
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When  Nelson  began  to  recover,  which  was 
just  after  Duncan''s  victory,  and  whilst  England 
was  in  a  riot  all  day  and  a  blaze  all  night, 
I  got  leave  to  visit  Caw  sand ;  and  I  started 
in  a  small  vessel  which  sailed  from  the  Thames. 
The  skipper  of  her  refused  to  take  any  passen- 
ger but  myself,  although  two  or  three  offered. 
A  precious  fool  I  was  for  my  pains !  because 
there  are  such  things  as  French  privateers ; 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  no  set  of  men  are  more 
desperate,  with  the  exception  of  Deal  boatmen 
and  smugglers.  She  was  a  sloop  called  the 
Nancy  of  Plymouth,  and  we  started  on  the 
12th  of  October.  At  those  times  it  used  to 
blow  a  good  deal ;  but,  somehow,  I  think  lat- 
terly the  seasons  are  altered. 

Away  went  the  Nancy  with  a  flowing  sheet  ; 
and  I  remember  passing  by  this  hospital,  and 
wondering,  as  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  sloop 
hitching  up  my  trousers,  if  I  was  ever  to  moor 
ship  in  Greenwich-reach.  I  was  as  sound  as  a 
roach  then  ;  I  had  never  been  hit :  and  I  was 
as  proud  as  a  prince.  Away  we  went,  and 
I  used  to  sing  the  old  ditty — 
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"When  I  sail'd  from  the  Downs  in  the  Nancy, 
My  jib  !  how  she  smack'd  through  the  breeze." 

The  skipper  lugged  out  the  long  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  we  got  as  jolly  as  lords  or  judges  : 
the  little  vessel  behaved  beautifully,  and  we 
ran  through  the  Downs  with  a  spanking  breeze 
on  the  quarter. 

Although  I  was  a  gentleman, — according  to 
him  who  defined  a  gentleman  to  be  a  man  who 
paid  for  a  place  in  the  cabin  of  a  stage-coach, 
but  went  on  the  quarter-deck  (the  roof),  for  I 
had  paid  for  a  place  in  the  cabin  yet  always 
walked  on  the  quarter-deck,  for  I  considered 
the  coxswain  of  the  Theseus  and  under  secre- 
tary's assistant  to  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  quite  as 
good  as  any  skipper  of  a  coastinsj  vessel,  —  yet 
I   could  not  keep   my  hands  off  the  helm,  and 
whenever  anything   was  to   be  done  I   was  in 
the  way  to  do  it.     Well,  one  night,  just  as  we 
were  about  Brighton,  I  think,  and  the  skipper 
was  getting  a  sheet  or  two  in  the  wind,  he  says 
to  me,  "  Fearnay,"  says  he,  (you  see  I  shipped 
a  purser's  name,)  ''  don't   you  think  an  active 
fellow  like  you  might  make  money  enough  to 
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get  a  vessel  of  your  own,  and  be  independent, 
instead  of  brushing  about  after  other  people  ?''' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Skip- 
per ;  but  I  don"'t  brush  about  after  other  people : 
I  belongs  to  Admiral  Nelson.*" 

''  Well,""  said  the  skipper,  "  he  is  a  great 
man,  no  doubt  ;  but  he  will  never  make  an 
independent  man  of  you.  And  only  think  what 
it  is  to  be  independent, — to  clap  your  hands  in 
your  pocket  and  find  plenty  of  money,  and  to 
know  where  to  get  more !  Why,  according  to 
your  account,  you  have  been  at  sea  ever  since 
1770,  and  now  we  are  in  1797,  making  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  you  have  not  got  enough 
money,  I  'll  be  bound,  to  jingle  on  a  tomb- 
stone." 

"  That 's  wrong,"  said  I,  as  I  unstowed  my 
magazine  :  "  here  's  five-and-twenty  pounds  ; 
and  I  have  more  due  for  prize-money." 

"  Well,  what 's  that  ?  You  know  you  make  it 
like  horses,  and  spend  it  like  asses ;  and  then 
you  are  obliged  to  slave  for  more.  Besides, 
what  can  be  worse  than  being  at  the  mercy  of 
any  capricious  character ;  to  be   seized  up  to 
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the  grating  —  to  be  flogged  like  a  boy  —  to  be 
placed  in  a  black  list  —  to  work,  and  to  work 
worse  than  any  negro  in  the  West  Indies  ? 
And,  after  all,  what  do  you  gain  ? — twenty-five 
pounds  !  Now,  you  are  just  the  lad  I  want: 
you  are  quick,  brave,  intelligent,  a  seaman 
and  a  sailor :  you  might  do  for  a  lord-chan- 
cellor, for  you  can  speak  Spanish  after  a 
fashion,  and  can  write  a  good  hand.  If  you 
will  serve  me,  I  '11  serve  you  ;  so  let  "^s  have 
another  glass,  and  we'll  see  if  we  can't  make 
a  bargain." 

"  Much  obliged  I  'm  sure  I  am  to  you, 
sir,"  said  I  ;  "  but  I  might  have  been  a  baker, 
and  lived  like  a  lord  at  Cawsand  Bay  :  but 
I  couldn't  leave  Nelson  ;  so  I  gave  up  Susan 
to  one  Tapes,  and  went  to  sea  again." 

"  What,  do  you  know  Tapes  ?"  said  the 
skipper. 

**  To  be  sure  I  do ;  and  I  fancy  he  knows 
me,  for  I  left  my  mark  upon  him.  But,  ship- 
mate, are  you  much  acquainted  at  Cawsand  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  am  ;  and  I  fancy  they 
know  me   pretty  well,"  he   replied.      ''  Why, 
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what  the  devil  are  you  looking  at  ?  Do  you 
think  you  ever  saw  me  before,  —  or  do  you  see 
double  already  ?"''' 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  like  my  man : 
he  was  one  of  the  surliest-looking  fellows  I 
ever  knew.  There  was  a  great  quickness  in 
his  manner,  and  he  was  one  of  the  stoutest- 
looking  men  alive.  His  crew  were  more  afraid 
of  him  than  of  a  press-gang  ;  and  whenever  he 
was  displeased,  he  used  to  say,  "  I  '11  ship  you 
on  board  a  man-of-war ;  and  then  you  wdll 
know  what  slavery  is,  under  the  glorious  name 
of  '  British  Sailor,"*  '  Lords  of  the  Ocean,"*  and 
'  Bulwarks  of  England^"*  and  so  on.  Well,  I 
looked  at  him,  and  I  thought  I  had  some 
recollection  of  his  features :  but  although  I 
looked  and  looked  again,  and  turned  over 
the  log-book  of  my  memory,  yet  I  could  not 
recall  to  my  mind  that  I  had  actually  ever  seen 
him  before ;  and  yet  1  was  quite  convinced 
that  his  features  and  his  manner  w^re  well 
known  to  me. 

When  people  are  only  half-drunk,  they  are 
either   excessively    kno^^ing    or    confoundedly 
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quarrelsome.  Now  I  was  never  the  latter ; 
because  I  had  had  quarrelling  enough  with 
the  Spaniards  to  last  me  until  the  admiral  re- 
covered his  health;  and  as  to  the  former,  why 
I  must  say,  that  I  was  just  in  that  humour  to 
have  bet  I  could  have  counted  the  number  of 
patches  on  the  skipper's  counterpane  without 
a  mistake ;  and,  therefore,  giving  a  very  know- 
ing wink  with  my  right  eye,  I  remarked  that 
I  hoped  it  was  not  personal,  but  that  I  once 
did  remember  having  seen  a  man  nearly  as 
ugly  as  himself  in  the  West  Indies. 

"  Where,  and  when  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  think,''  said  I — and  you  know  how  we 
sailors  remember  dates,  —  "I  think  in  the 
Badger,  in  1779,  in  Jamaica." 

He  looked  at  me — right  through  me;  and 
his  eyes,  neither  blue  nor  black,  seemed  on  fire ; 
then  they  became  rather  dead,  as  he  seemed  to 
retrace  in  his  memory  scenes  long  since  almost 
forcrotten.  Then  followed  one  of  those  slio-ht 
twinges  which  crawl  over  the  countenance  when 
a  man  tells  a  falsehood  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  heart  that  it  jrues  acainst 
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the  natural  pulsation.  I  soon  found  that  I 
was  on  the  wrong  tack,  for  this  fellow  could 
have  pounded  me  to  a  jelly ;  so,  by  way  of 
making  it  up,  said  I,  "  Why,  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it  again,  you  are  not  like  that 
fellow  Tackle,  although  you  have  just  his 
surly  look  and  his  fiery  eyes." 

"  Come,  Master  Fearnay,  no  more  of  this 
personality,  if  you  please.  Who  this  fellow  was 
you  are  kind  enough  to  think  resembling  me, 
I  neither  know  nor  care." 

"  He  was  the  most  cursed  villain  unhung !" 
I  interrupted. 

"  Maybe,"  continued  the  captain  ;  "  but 
there  is  many  a  prime  minister  and  clergy- 
man who  escapes  punishment  in  this  world ; 
so  leave  villains  alone,  and  talk  to  an  honest 
man.     Will  you  join  my  craft  ?" 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  I,  "but 
I  cannot :  I  belong  to  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
I  'm  proud  of  the  service ;  I  like  it  better  than 
carrying  merchandise  from  London  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  back  again." 

"  Merchandise.^"    said    the    skipper    with    a 
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sneer  :  "  now,  Mr.  Fearnay,  do  you  think  I 
look  like  a  man  to  carry  carpets  ?  Here,"  said 
he,  opening  a  panel  near  his  bed-place,  and 
discovering  a  regular  stand  of  arms.  There  they 
were — short  cutlasses  with  baskets  round  the 
handles,  pistols,  tomahawks,  and  every  other 
invention  for  cutting  throats,  breaking  heads, 
or  shooting  sailors.  "  Why,  do  you  think  that 
a  man  of  my  build  and  power  goes  groping 
along  the  coast  for  cod-fish,  or  that  I  could 
have  a  comfortable  house  on  shore  by  such 
like  twopenny  tradings  ?^'' 

"  Umph  !"  said  I,  giving  him  a  wink,  and 
running  my  forefinger  across  my  throat;  then 
pointing  with  my  forefinger,  like  Kean  the 
actor  used  to  do  when  he  said,  *  In  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  ocean  buried,'  I  looked  at  him 
and  said,  "  Ay  ?'' 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  not  exactly  that.  No, 
not  a  pirate,  but  a  little  given  to  this,"  (touch- 
ing the  brandy-bottle ;)  "  some  of  the  right  sort 
—  real  Guernsey,  and  so  on.     Do  you  twig  ?  " 

"  Smuorgler,"  said  I  in  a  whisper,  as  if 
I  was  afraid  the  very  deck  should  overhear  me. 
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"  That's  it,  as  right  as  a  trivet — only  a 
little  risk,  you  know.  Besides,  I  have  lots  of 
companions  in  Cawsand,  and  that  is  the  place 
where  I  run  the  cargo." 

"  Why,  you  have  got  none  on  board  now, 
have  you  ?"   said  I. 

*'  Not  yet,"  he  replied ;  "  but  before  we  get 
in  I  shall  have  enough  to  supply  half  the 
parliament-men  in  England.*" 

"  Where  do  you  find  it  ?'''  said  I. 

"  Will  you  join  ?"  said  he. 

"  No,*"  said  I  ;  "  Nelson  never  liked  your 
profession." 

"  Nor  I  yours,"  said  he,  "  although  I  once  be- 
longed to  it,  when But  no  matter  — listen, 

and  mind,  you've  a  man,  and  a  desperate  man, 
to  deal  with.  You  heard  me  refuse  to  take  a 
score  of  those  long-tailed-coated  gentry  who 
wanted  a  passage,  and  yet  I  took  you  at 
half-price :  I  saw  you  had  a  little  devil  in 
your  composition,  and  I  took  a  wonderful  lik- 
ing to  you.  Now  pay  attention  :  I  am  going 
to  place  myself  in  your  power  ;  but  remem- 
ber, you  are  in  mine.     I  could  soon  drown  the 
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secret  with  you. — Ah  !  you  need  not  look  at 
that  locker;  you  nor  no  one  else  can  open  it 
now.  Last  voyage,  when  I  had  another  vessel, 
we  were  opposed  in  running  our  cargo,  and 
the  mate  was  killed  :  I  fired,  and  he  was  reveng- 
ed ; —  he  was  just  your  build,  but  he  had  more 
heart.  The  scuffle  was  long  and  serious ;  for 
a  man-of-war's  boat  happened  to  be  at  Cawsand, 
and  joined  the  custom-house  officers.  It  was  the 
first  time  we  were  obliged  to  fire.  We  should 
have  been  taken,  had  not  my  twelve  men '' 

*'  Why,"  said  I,  interrupting,  "  twelve  men  ! 
Why,  you  have  but  two  and  a  boy  !" 

"  I  dare  say,"  he  continued,  "  we  shall  find 
fourteen  before  we  arrive.  But  listen.  We  lost 
our  cargo,  which  we  had  already  landed.  Owing 
to  the  fishermen  who  are  our  friends,  being  ap- 
prehensive that  a  discovery  was  certain,  they  left 
us;  and  we  fought  as  gallantly  as  men  can  fight 
who  fear  transportation  or  a  man-of-war,  or  per- 
haps a  gallows.  1  got  on  board  my  craft  again, 
leaving  the  mate  dead ;  and  having  lost  the 
cargo,  this  has  made  me  more  desperate  and  more 
cunning.     I  have  now  two    vessels   concerned 
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in  the  traffic.  You  will  find  that  when  I  make 
the  Eddystone,  which  I  shall  do  after  dark  to- 
morrow if  the  breeze  lasts,  that  a  fishing-boat 
will  show  me  two  lights  in  answer  to  my 
three :  she  has  a  small  cargo  on  board,  with 
a  hand  or  two  to  spare.  We  shall  shift  all  this, 
and  be  in  Caw  sand  Bay  before  daylight.  Tapes 
is  awake  to  our  coming,  and  he  has  his  con- 
federates in  readiness.  We  are  going  to  place 
the  tubs  in  his  wife's  bakehouse.'"* 

"  Susan's  f  says  I. 

"  Hulloa  !  Why,  how  do  you  know  Susan  ? 
I  say,  young  man,  you  had  better  make  a  clean 
confession,  or  out  of  this  vessel  you  never  stir, 
excepting  to  be  transported.  Now  mark  me, 
you  are  concerned  with  us.  Here  you  are,  and 
we  are  going  to  run  the  cargo.  You  will  as- 
sist— or,  by  G —  !" (and  he  made  the  sign  I 

had  made  to  indicate  a  pirate).  He  looked  me 
steadfastly  in  the  face — "  My  life,"  said  he,  "  is 
in  your  hands— my  security  is  in  your  death  ; 
it  is  but  a  toss  overboard,  and  the  waves 
will  roll  over  William  Fearnay  as  quietly  and 
as  secretly  as  they  rolled  over  the  custom-house 
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shark  I  decoyed  last  year.  You  think  we  are 
alone,  but  there  are  others  who  hear,  and  who 
are  nearer  than  you  expect.*" 

This  was  a  stopper  over  all  :  he  had  me  safe 
enough,  I  felt ;  and  I  heard  a  low  whispering 
close  to  me.  I  was  now  snugly  entrapped  by 
a  man  who  owned  to  having  shot  one  man  to 
revenge  his  mate,  and  drowned  another  to  re- 
venge the  loss  of  his  cargo  ;  and  I  could  not 
get  out  of  my  mind  but  that  he  was  Tackle  : 
he  was  just  the  same  surly,  sulky  savage;  and 
nature  never  made  them  in  pairs,  out  of  com- 
passion for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"  Answer  !"*^  said  he :  "  will  you  be  one  of 
us,  or  will  you  swim  like  a  stone  for  it  ?  Don't 
say  we  took  you  unawares.  Here,  freshen  your 
draught  with  the  Frenchman'*s  water  of  life, 
and  when  you  have  imbibed  some  of  their  spi- 
rits, perhaps  we  may  find  you  a  man  of  more 
mettle.  I  went  too  far  before  my  danger  so- 
bered me :  now  I  am  alive  to  my  own  situation, 
and  I  'm  not  the  man  to  be  trifled  with.  An- 
swer !"" 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  (for  I  saw  that  civility  was  the 
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best  policy,  and  if  his  danger  had  sobered  him 
my  apprehensions  had  awakened  my  cunning,) 
"I  will  answer  you  plainly  and  straightforward. 
— You  ask  me  to  become  a  smuggler  ; — I  will 
not.  You  tell  me  that  I  shall  sink  by  myself, 
or  swim  with  you  :  that  is  optional  only  with 
you ;  and  in  this  world  and  the  next  you  will 
answer  for  it.  But  I  cannot  see  the  necessity 
of  your  adding  another  murder  to  your  num- 
bers. You  have  decoyed  me  here ;  you  have 
endeavoured  to  wean  me  from  the  service  I 
most  like, — and  you  seem  ready  to  murder  me 
because  I  refuse  your  offer.  Stop,  sir,  and  hear 
me  out.  I  see  the  determination  already  taken 
in  your  mind,  but  I'm  not  the  man  to  look  on 
with  a  white  face.  No ;  I  have  faced  death  too 
often  to  be  afraid  of  it ;  but  I  ""m  not  fond  of 
paying  him  a  visit  before  my  time.  I  will  not 
join  you,  1  repeat :  but  by  all  that  is  in  heaven 
or  hell  I  swear  that  I  never  will  be  a  witness 
against  you  !  I  now  leave  it  to  you  to  trust 
me,  or  to  consult  your  better  safety  by  my 
death." 

"  Safety  I''  said  he  :  "  What  is  my  danger  ? 
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You  could  be  no  witness  against  me.  What 
have  you  seen  as  yet  ?  Go  look  in  the  hold,  and 
see  if  there  is  a  tub  of  liquor,  or  a  pound  of 
tobacco.  I  tell  you  I  don't  care  for  your  death 
a  straw  ;  and  when  I  die  I'll  turn  a  black  face 
on  the  world.  Your  own  folly  would  be  ray 
best  argument  to  get  rid  of  you.  There  is  but 
one  man  alive, — ay,  perhaps  he  is  not  alive, — 
that  can  hold  up  his  hand  against  me  ;  and 
that  is  that  old  fisherman,  Brace. — What  !  do 
you  know  him,  that  you  start  so  ?'''' 

"  I  have  heard  of  him,"  I  answered  coolly. 
''  He  had  a  son  ?'' 

"  A  fellow  on  whom,''  he  continued,  "  I 
would  give  all  I  am  worth  to  be  revenged  : 
not  that  he  ever  injured  me  much,  but  because 
his  father  opposed  my  marriage  with  his  sister. 
But  Tackle  was  not  the  boy  to  be  baulked  by 
such  an  old  dotard  :  I  prevailed  over  the  girl 
and — left  her.  My  plan  is  not  ripe  yet. — Come, 
drink;  and  we'll  talk  of  the  business  to-mor- 
row night  before  we  make  the  Eddystone. — 
Why,  what  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you, 
young  man  ?  are  you  afraid  to  sleep  ?" 
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"  I  never  was  afraid  of  doing  anything  since 
I  was  born,  but " 

"  But  what  ?''  said  he. 

*'  But — "  (I  was  going  to  say,  '  being  in  the 
company  of  a  murderer,  and  drinking  out  of  the 
glass  of  him  I  could  have  murdered,')  "  being  a 
smuggler.'' 

"  Why,  what  a  boy  you  are  to  be  frightened 
at  a  shadow  !  But  let 's  talk  of  something  else. 
I'll  tell  you  of  Jane  Brace — that  will  amuse  you. 
She  was  a  pretty  plaything :  never  did  a  girl 
look  more  artless  than  Jane  when  she  was  sixteen. 
She  was  far  above  her  situation,  and  I  loved 
her ; — yes,  Fearney,  I  loved  her  !  I  don't  think 
I  was  ever  blessed  with  a  good  temper,  and  it 
was  made  none  the  better  for  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  my  way  :  but  I  was  above  my  situ- 
ation also :  I  had  been  educated  at  a  regular 
school ;  I  could  write,  and  I  had  read.  It 
made  all  my  energies  the  greater  when  I  saw 
Jane,  and  1  resolved  to  marry  her.  I  never 
harboured  an  idea  against  her  virtue.  I  was 
then  the  very  reverse  to  what  I  am  now  : 
it  is   true  I  was  obstinate ;— but  who  masters 
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his  passions  when  in  love  ? — who  could  be 
cool  and  temperate,  and  yet  have  Jane  before 
his  eyes,  with  all  the  obstacles  to  his  union 
which  were  prepared  for  me  ?  Jane  told  me 
how  her  mother  hated — how  her  father  de- 
spised me,  and  I  became  more  resolute.  At 
last  Jane  even  wavered, — the  girl  who  had  lis- 
tened  to  me  with  delight,  and  to  her  parents 
with  distrust.  She  met  me  at  Edgecumbe,  in 
one  of  the  m^ny  walks  which  look  towards  Ply- 
mouth Sound.  It  was  in  Julyj  and  the  evening 
was  calm  and  beautiful :  we  walked  until  we 
nearly  came  to  the  projecting  point  which  forms 
the  bridge  leading  into  Hamoaze.  I  had  re- 
peated to  her  over  and  over  again  my  vows 
of  love, — I  had  formed  plans  by  which  we  were 
to  be,  comparatively  speaking,  rich  ;  and  she 
turned  her  large  and  beautiful  dark  eyes  upon 
me ;  but  she  never  said  she  would  consent,  for 
she  feared  to  disobey  her  parents,  and  I  there- 
fore saw  the  greatest  barrier  to  my  happiness. 

"  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  cool  evening  suc- 
ceeded the  sultriness  of  the  day.  The  Sound 
was  unruffled :    it   was  a    calm, — a  dead,   still 
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calm  ;  the  waters  met  against  the  shore  without 
a  murmur,  and  the  sea  resembled  one  large  mir- 
ror, in  which  the  stars  and  the  bright  full  moon 
beheld  themselves.  I  looked  her  tenderly  in  the 
face ;  and  in  her  eyes  I  read  her  soul's  inmost 
wishes,  although  the  strong  arm  of  parental 
duty  withheld  her.  A  kind  of  flush  crossed 
my  cheek  ;  it  was  the  rising  of  unbridled  pas- 
sion. I  succeeded.  The  flower  was  nipped, — 
she  was  mine.  Her  own  safety,  now  her  own 
inclination,  was  to  follow  me — to  marry  me. 
But  I  was  not  now  so  eager  for  the  match  :  I 
felt  she  was  in  my  power, — to  be  the  slave  of 
my  will ;  and  I  was  far  from  wishing  to  rivet 
the  shackle  she  would  have  imposed  upon  me. 
During  our  return  home  I  agreed  to  take  her 
away  that  night,  and  I  saw  her  to  the  door.  I 
afterwards  observed  her  sitting  with  her  feet 
near  the  fire,  her  head  resting  in  her  hands, 
absent  as  to  her  mother's  questions,  lost  in  her 
own  shame. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  fidget  about  for,  Fear- 
ney  ? — take  some  more  brandy.  Why,  a  wo- 
man lost  and  left  is  no  such  strange  event,"  he 
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said  as  he  watched  me.  "  Why,  what  are  you 
about  with  that  knife,  hacking  my  table  ?" 

I  was  thinking  of  cutting  his  throat :  murder 
was  busy  at  work  within  me  ;  and  when  I  heard 
the  incarnate  villain  glowing  with  delight  over 
the  highly-wrought  description,  I  had  nearly 
revenged  her,  and  lost  my  own  life.  But  I 
commanded  myself,  and  I  knew  myself.  Philo- 
sophers say,  "Keep  your  temper;"  and,  as  I 
said  before,  when  a  man  can  keep  his  temper  he 
is  always  on  his  guard.  I  recovered  myself  the 
instant  he  made  the  remark,  and  I  told  him  that 
I  felt  for  the  girl. 

"  Feel  !"  said  he  with  a  sneer  :  "  what  should 
you  feel  for  ?  Was  I  not  as  good  as  she  ? 
And  how  many  of  that  kind  of  creatures  es- 
cape either  me  or  my  betters  ? — Pooh  !  that 
affair  does  not  trouble  my  conscience ;  although 
I  confess  I  should  like  to  see  the  whole  family 
in  the  poor-house:  then  the  measure  of  my 
revenge  would  be  complete,  when  I  stepped  in 
and  offered  them  a  penny  to  buy  bread. 

"  There  is  no  revenge  like  apparently  condol- 
ing and  comforting  your  greatest  enemy;  it  cuts 
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him  up — it  is  poison  to  him  :  the  very  idea  that 
his  most   inveterately  detested  enemy  has   as- 
sisted him,  or  has  tendered  hfl  assistance,  is 
heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  which  all 
the  waters  of  the  big  ocean  can  never  smother 
or  extinguish.    Take  this  lesson,  Fearney,  from 
one  who  knows  human  nature  well :  Whenever 
you  seek  to  destroy,  do  it  by  kindness ;  add  a 
little  pity,  and  the  poisons  of  the  chemist  are 
healing  medicines  in  comparison. — Come,  boy, 
to    bed.     There,   give    us   your  hand  —  Good 
night ;  and  to-morrow   morning,  when  we  see 
the  sun,  we'll  talk  over  the  matter.     You  don't 
know  half  the  story  of  Jane  yet.     But  it  gets 
late,   and   to-morrow  night  we  shall  not  close 
our  eyes." 

Saying  this,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  ; 
and  I,  overcome  by  what  I  had  heard,  and 
alarmed  at  my  own  situation,  was  glad  to  lay 
my  head  upon  my  pillow  and  ponder  on  what  I 
had  heard.  Here  was  I,  drinking  with  the  man 
who  had  ruined  my  sister,  was  rejoicing  in  the 
prospect  of  seeing  my  poor  old  father  die  in 
a  workhouse,  and  who,  if  I  discovered  myself, 
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would  have  witnessed  against  me  falsely,  and 
perhaps  delivered  me  over  to  the  law  as  a 
smuggler.  I  turned  restlessly  in  my  narrow  crib, 
for  I  had  thoughts  of  murder  about  me;  and 
I  never  had  felt  throughout  my  life  as  I  then 
felt.  To  join  him  whom  I  so  hated  was  impos- 
sible,— to  escape  was  impracticable.  His  crew, 
although  I  had  only  seen  two, — yet  those  two 
were  of  that  brawny  cast,  that  I  should  have 
been  a  baby  in  their  hands.  And,  oh  !  to  write 
what  passed  in  my  mind  that  night  is  utterly 
impossible.  I  never  slept  for  I  kept  my  eyes 
fixed  on  his  bed-place ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  he  slept — ay,  in  utter  forgetfulness,  as 
if  he  had  no  conscience, — as  if  his  life  had  been 
creditable, — as  if  no  secret  monitor,  no  small 
still  voice,  as  the  parson  says,  witnessed  against 
him.  He  slept  soundly — he  never  turned  or 
spoke ;  and  I  thought  what  a  mind  his  must 
be  to  overcome  the  truth. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  day  I  was  on  deck.  The 
cool  air  refreshed  me  much ;  and  I  hardly  felt 
the  Channel  mist  which  allowed  this  cursed 
vessel  to  glide  along  unperceived  by  our  nu- 
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merous  cruisers.  Of  course,  I  had  resolved, 
in  the  event  of  our  being  boarded,  to  follow 
Tackle's  advice,  and,  by  my  kindness,  get  him 
transported, — a  kind  of  favour  for  which  he 
would  no  doubt  have  been  very  grateful :  but 
no  vessel  hove  in  sight.  Once,  when  I  was 
steering,  we  saw  a  brig,  and  I  edged  towards 
her ;  but  it  was  a  Smyrna-man,  making  a  run 
for  it.  The  tide  of  ill  luck  was  regularly  set 
against  me,  and  I  had  nothing  else  for  it  than 
quietly  to  meet  the  danger  I  could  not  avert. 

We  breakfasted  together,  and  I  then  brought 
his  features  better  to  my  recollection.  He  was 
in  high  spirits,  and  talked  of  his  future  life  of 
affluence.  It  appears  that  he  had  been  regu- 
larly educated  by  Tapes,  and  having  an  inquisi- 
tive mind,  soon  became,  as  he  stated,  far  above 
his  situation.  He  very  seldom  spoke  as  we 
sailors  speak  :  but  he  was  a  kind  of  long-togged 
sailor — more  of  a  gentleman  than  a  seaman  ; 
and  yet  he  understood  his  vessel  well,  and 
worked  her  properly.  The  day  passed  slowly 
away,  and  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  it 
was  pitch   dark,  and  the  easterly  wind  rather 
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high  and  cold.  We  were  now  near  Torbay, 
and  the  skipper  made  his  only  preparation, 
which  was  to  have  the  lanterns  all  ready.  We 
went  down  into  the  cabin  a  little  before  eight : 
he  placed  the  brandy-bottle  upon  the  table, 
and  began  directly  at  me. 

"  Well,  young  man,"  said  he,  "  I  have  not 
bothered  you  all  day,  in  order  that  you  might 
undisturbed  consider  my  offer.  I  shall  just 
finish  Jane'*s  history,  and  then  we  will  get  to 
business. 

"  At  midnight  she  left  her  father's  house.  I 
at  that  time  was  sent  by  Tapes  to  his  brother 
at  Exeter,  in  order  that  I  might  know  some- 
thing of  the  business  for  which  I  was  intended. 
My  father  was  a  smuggler  before  me ;  and 
Tapes  wanted  me  to  learn  a  little  French,  to 
write  a  good  hand,  and  to  understand  accounts, 
so  that  I  might  be  left  at  Guernsey,  and  do 
the  business  a  little  quicker  than  those  over- 
employed  gentlemen.  I  had  that  morning  re- 
ceived some  money  from  Tapes;  and  as  I  was 
rather  tired  of  myself,  I  thought  I  would  take 
Jane  with  me.     My  first  intention  was,  to  have 
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had  a  regular  cruise  at  Dock,  and  then  to  have 
left  her  there,  to  make  the  best  of  life  she 
could ;  and  I  had  some  hopes  that  she  might 
in  some  of  her  visits  on  board  a  man-of-war  have 
been  discovered  by  her  brother,  who  was  a 
sailor  on  board  the  Badger,  and  then  he  would 
have  had  some  pleasant  remembrance  of 
Tackle. 

"  The  girl  was  good  enough  in  her  way ; 
she  cried  a  good  deal,  and  talked  some  non- 
sense of  bringing  her  mother''s  grey  hairs  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave  :  but  when  she  saw  that  I 
was  beginning  to  be  tired  of  her  tears,  she  en- 
deavoured to  become  more  cheerful.  I  then 
thought  that  she  would  do  as  well  as  another, 
and  we  started  off  to  walk  to  Exeter.  I  made 
her  carry  the  bag  in  which  were  our  traps  ;  and 
before  I  had  got  three  miles  out  of  Plymouth, 
notwithstanding  she  earnestly  besought  me  to 
marry,  I  told  her  I  was  determined  not  to  do 
so.  Thus  we  went  on  until  we  got  to  Exeter ; 
when  I  put  her  in  a  small  lodging,  and  began 
my  own  career  under  Robert  Tapes,  wine  and 
brandy  merchant,  who,  I  soon  found  out,  was 
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deeply  engaged  with  his  brother,  the  attorney, 
in  receiving  and  selling  the  smuggled  goods. 

"  We  went  on  pretty  well  for  about  six 
months.  Jane  was  then  in  the  way  to  become 
a  mother ;  when  Tapes  sent  me  to  Hertford  to 
transact  some  business.  It  struck  me,  that  as  I 
should  be  there  exactly  three  months,  it  would 
be  the  best  opportunity  I  could  ever  get  of 
ridding  myself  of  the  baggage  by  which  I  was 
hampered.  I  knew  the  parish  would  get  me 
to  a  certainty  if  she  remained  at  Exeter ;  so  I 
mustered  up  money  enough  to  put  her  in  a 
cart,  and  we  got  without  any  adventures  to 
Hertford,  Here  I  remained  for  two  months 
and  some  days  ;  and  it  had  now  become  evident 
that  in  a  week  I  should  be  a  father.  My  busi- 
ness was  done,  and  I  was  to  return  to  Exeter. 
I  therefore  bade  Jane  farewell ;  kissed  and 
consoled  her  ;  and  swore  that  I  would  always 
work  for  her  and  her  child  :  and  when  she  was 
a  little  reassured,  I  left  her,  and  never  have 
seen  her  from  that  time  to  this — poor  fool  !"" 

"  Damnation  !"  said  I,  "  are  you  a  savage  ? 
— have  you  no  feeling  ? — are  you  such  a  devil?'' 
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"  There 's  the  Eddystone  on  the  starboard 
bow  V  said  one  of  his  men. 

He  looked  at  me  searchingly ;  then  said, 
*'  Keep  her  off  a  couple  of  points,  and  give  us 
a  hail  when  it  bears  south-west/'' 

By  this  time  I  had  swallowed  my  wrath, 
and  had  resolved  to  dissemble  a  little.  "  Hah  ! 
hah  !"  said  I ;  "  you  did  her  there." 

"  You  may  say  that.  What  has  become  of 
her  I  do  not  know  or  care.  I  returned  to 
Exeter,  then  to  Cawsand ;  was  sent  to  Guern- 
sey, and  there  continued  until  my  father^s  trans- 
portation ;  when  I  took  the  sea  line,  and  have 
been  successful  in  every  trip  but  one, — am  now 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  want  such  a  fellow 
as  you,  young,  hardy,  and  resolute,  to  make 
one  or  two  trials  first,  and  afterwards  to  take 
the  sea  business,  whilst  I  retire  to  manage  it 
on  shore. 

"It's  a  life  of  danger ;  but  that  danger 
has  its  charms.  A  woman  is  not  worth  win- 
ning when  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  love, — 
and  a  fortune  is  more  satisfactory  when  it  is 
made  by  perils,  and  in  defiance  of  the  law.     A 
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Stolen  kiss  is  always  the  sweetest.  Your  gen- 
tleman, who  inherits  his  fortune  which  his  fa- 
ther has  toiled  for,  cannot  feel  the  glow  you 
have  felt  when  the  enemy  has  struck  his  co- 
lours, and  the  prize  has  been  gained  by  courage 
and  hard  work. — Ckjrae,  this  is  no  time  for  long 
words ;  here 's  my  hand  upon  it :  serve  me  well 
this  night, — be  my  friend" — (I  thought  I  should 
have  dropped  when  I  heard  that  word) — "be  my 
companion  in  danger,  and  you  shall  not  go  un- 
rewarded." (I  shook  my  head.)  "  What  !" 
continued  he,  "  you  refuse  ?  Consider,  before 
your  word  is  passed ; — again,  will  you  join  me  ?" 

"  No  !"  said  I,  "  never  ! — never  !" 

"  Then  this  night,"  said  Tackle  coolly,  "'you 
shall  see,  if  there  is  a  dust,  how  easy  it  is  to 
grin  through  bars,  and  afterwards  to  visit  fo- 
reign parts  at  the  King's  expense.'* 

*'  There  's  a  vessel  on  the  larboard  bow,  sir  !'' 
said  a  man  who  had  been  placed  to  look  out. 

Tackle  went  forward,  and  I  jumped  into  the 
cabin  in  order  to  get  a  pistol :  but  I  could  not 
open  the  locker;  so  I  whipped  a  large  sharp- 
pointed  carving-knife  inside  my  shirt ;  and  I 
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shivered  when  I  felt  the  cold  steel  against  my 
own  flesh,  and  thought  how  soon  it  would  pe- 
netrate another's.  I  was  on  deck  before  Tackle 
came  aft ;  and  I  managed  to  stow  away  my 
only  defence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  baffle 
Tackle's  quick  eye,  and  to  hinder  its  wounding 
myself. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Different  deaths  at  once  surround  us ; 
Hark  !  what  means  that  dreadful  cry  ? 

Sea  Song- 

The  vessel  which  we  had  seen,  was  a  fish- 
ing-boat, under  easy  sail  on  the  larboard  tack  ; 
and  I  shortly  saw  two  lights  on  her  deck,  as  if 
by  accident,  and  not  shown  as  any  signal. 

"  That 's  her  !"  said  one  of  the  seamen  ;  and 
our  three  lights  were  held  over  the  lee  quarter  ; 
then  her  two  were  shown  more  boldly?  and  we 
shot  up  alongside  of  her  and  hove-to. 

"  Hooker,  ahoy  !"  said  Tackle. 

"  How  are  you  in  the  Nancy  ?^''  was  the  reply. 
— "  All  right  from  Cawsand,"  continued  the 
stranger. 

"Any    news    from    the    islands?"    replied 

M  5 
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Tackle ;  and  this  finished  the  discourse,  which 
consisted  of  so  many  private  signals,  which  no 
one  knew  but  the  two  skippers,  and  consequently 
a  mistake  was  impossible.  The  boat  of  the 
Nancy  was  out  in  a  moment,  and  very  shortly 
afterwards  the  skipper  of  the  hooker  came  on 
board.  He  shook  his  worthy  partner  by  the 
hand,  and  they  both  went  into  the  cabin.  The 
conversation  was  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  which 
gradually  grew  louder,  and  I  soon  found  that 
I  was  the  object.  I  sat  by  the  companion;  for 
the  man  who  ought  to  have  been  at  the  helm 
had  lashed  it  a-lee,  and  had  gone  below  to  pre- 
pare for  the  ensuing  struggle. 

"  I  really  don't  know,*"  said  the  stranger, 
"  how  we  can  manage  him  ;  but  of  this  we  are 
certain,  that  we  can  contrive,  if  we  are  opposed 
in  the  landing,  to  get  rid  of  him  without  much 
trouble,  but  otherwise  he  might  blow  the  gaff 
upon  us." 

''  He  promised  me  he  never  would,"  replied 
Tackle ;  "  and  there  is  something  all  fair  and 
above-board  about  him.  Let 's  have  him  down 
and  try  him  again." 
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"  I  "*(!  rather  he  did  not  see  me,  so  as  to 
swear  to  me,"  said  the  first. 

*'  Never  fear,  Jacob ;  we  can  always  find 
means  to  stop  any  oath.  So  let  me  call  him  ;  we 
must  not  bear  up  for  the  next  hour  with  this 
breeze — we  should  be  in  too  soon ;  but,  as  we 
talk  over  this  business,  we  will  run  down  within 
a  couple  of  miles  inside  the  Eddystone,  and  at 
one  we  will  make  a  run  for  it.  Tapes  said 
that  he  did  not  imagine  we  should  meet  with 
any  opposition ;  and  he  and  his  men  are  all 
ready  to  assist.  What  a  precious  old  scoun- 
drel he  is !"" 

"  I  think  he  cheats  us  finely,  Tom,"  re- 
plied Jacob.  "  But  wait  awhile;  they  say,  when 
rogues  fall  out,  honest  men  get  their  due  :  it 
won't  be  long  before  we  give  him  a  receipt  in 
full." 

"  Was  Jane  in  Cawsand,  Jacob,  when  you 

went  over  the  other  day  .?" 

"  Yes :  old  Brace  was  near  his  last,  and 
the  old  woman  and  daughter  were  nursing  him  ; 

— the  child  is  a  beauty." 

*'  It 's  about  six  years  old  now,  Jacob." 
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"  And  as  like  you  as  it  can  stand,  although 
it  is  handsome." 

"  Come,  Jacob,  never  mind  the  child  now  ; 
we'll  manage  all  that  hereafter.  Let's  have 
Fearney  down,  and  see  what  we  can  make  of 
him  ;"  and  he  called  me. 

I  went  down,  and  seated  myself  against  the 
the  foremost  bulk-head,  only  keeping  my  right 
side  towards  them,  for  I  was  fearful  that  the 
carving-knife  might  be  discovered.  They  push- 
ed the  brandy  towards  me,  and  I  took  a  strong 
south-wester  to  keep  the  cold  out  and  to  twist 
me  up  a  little. 

'•  Now,  Fearney,"  said  Tackle,  "  will  you 
join  us  or  not  i*" 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  I  won't  !  I  feel  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  offer,  which  I  dare 
say  might  turn  out  beneficial  to  me ;  but  I  have 
followed  Nelson  ever  since  he  was  entered  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  and  I  could  to-morrow 
be  a  warrant-officer  in  the  service.  I  refused 
promotion  to  be  always  near  him ;  and  I 
now,  not  in  any  ill-will,  but  for  the  same 
reason,  refuse  your  offer." 
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"  Well,"  said  Jacob,  who  was  a  stout  square- 
built  fellow,  with  more  fire  in  his  eyes  than 
would  have  blown  up  a  magazine,  "  that,  I 
must  say,  is  all  fair  and  above-board.  But  you 
know  that  now  we  are  in  your  power,  and  you 
in  ours; — will  you  swear  never  to  give  evidence 
against  us  under  any  circumstances  ?"*' 

''  No,"  said  I ;  "  I  will  not  promise  that." 
(Both  of  them  leaped  up  in  a  moment.)  "  Stop," 
said  I  ;  "  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  As  far  as  re- 
gards the  unlawful  trade  you  are  concerned  in, 
I  swear  by  Heaven  that  I  will  never  give  any 
evidence  against  you." 

"  And  what  other  evidence  could  you  give  .^" 
said  Jacob,  as  he  locked  through  me  :  his  eyes 
no  man  could  face — he  kept  them  fixed  upon 
me. 

"  None,"  said  I,  "  as  yet :  but  circumstances 
unconnected  Avith  this  affair  might  arise." 

"  I  say,  my  lad,"  continued  Jacob,  "  you 
are  a  bit  of  a  sea-attorney,  and  before  half-an 
hour  is  over  your  head  your  throat  will  not 
require  a  neckerchief.  Either  this  minute  join 
us,  or,  by  the  piper  who  played  before  Moses, 
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you  are  a  dead  man  in  five  minutes !    Come, 
Tom,  this  fellow  is  not  to  be  trusted." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Tackle :  "  he  is  just  the 
man  for  us,  if  he  could  be  trusted." 

"  I  never  yet,"  said  Jacob,  "  made  much 
of  such  fellows,"  as  he  retired  towards  the  com- 
panion, and  took  out  of  his  bosom  a  pistol, 
which  he  very  deliberately  cocked.  "  Stand 
aside,  Tom,  and  we  '11  have  an  enemy  the  less 
in  a  moment." 

'*  No,  no,"  said  Tackle,  "  no  murder  yet : 
we  may  run  the  cargo  without  blood  ;  and  if 
he  swears  never  to  appear  against  us  in  this 
affair,  that's  enough  for  us.  Put  up  your 
pistol,  Jacob  ;  we  have  use  enough  for  that." 

"  Why,  Tackle,  you  must  be  mad  !  The 
noise  of  running  the  cargo  will  arouse  Caw- 
sand  in  a  moment ;  and  he  is  going  to  remain 
there.  Why,  he  knows  j/om,  and  they  know  me  : 
besides,  he  is  aware  of  some  of  our  confederates. 
It  must  not  be  :  either  we  must  take  him  over 
to  Guernsey,  or  we  must  save  him  the  hazard 
of  being  false  to  us." 

*'  No,"  said  Tackle,  "  say  no  more  about  it ; 
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I  have  him  fast.  Let 's  to  work.  You  say  the 
vessel  is  so  deep,  that  it  would  take  us  half 
the  night  to  change  the  cargo ;  so  let  us 
run  it  in  your  vessel.  The  wind  seems  edging 
round,  so  that  you  may  yet  be  out  before  day- 
light, and  the  tide  will  float  you  off  in  an  hour 
after  we  run  her  ashore.  Take  Fearney  with 
you,  and  I  '11  run  in  and  anchor,  and  get 
ready." 

I  can't  say  I  felt  very  easy  under  this  ar- 
rangement ;  for  Jacob  was  not  a  man  to  stand 
upon  trifles,  and  he  seemed  rather  glad  to  get 
me  so  much  under  his  control.  I  jumped  into 
the  boat  without  saying  a  word,  because  I 
knew  that  one  word  in  opposition  would  be 
useless.  So  I  hugged  my  left  arm  pretty  close 
to  my  side,  and  having  said  a  bit  of  prayer, 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  any  blood  was  spilt, 
mine  should  have  a  companion. 

The  night  was  murky  and  misty,  and  a 
small  drizzly  rain  made  it  darker  and  damper. 
The  Nancy  bore  up  for  the  anchorage;  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  we  did  the 
same.      The   boat,    for    so    the   hooker  might 
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be  called,  was  exactly  the  shape  and  rig  of  a 
Cawsand  fishing-boat,  and  she  might  have  laid 
alongside  of  any  of  them  without  suspicion  ; 
but  she  was  evidently  of  a  better  build ;  and 
when  she  felt  her  canvass,  she  walked  along 
through  the  water  at  a  great  rate.  I  stood  on 
deck  watching  the  land  with  great  anxiety ; 
and  my  heart  beat  quickly  when  I  saw  Caw- 
sand Bay,  and  remarked  one  bright  light  in  a 
house  I  could  not  mistake — it  was  the  at- 
torney's. 

The  Nancy  was  at  anchor  close  to  the  shore. 
It  was  dead  low  water,  and  the  sea  was  harm- 
less, for  the  projection  of  the  land  rendered 
the  bay  smooth.  Jacob  had  been  talking  to  his 
crew,  and  had  mentioned  the  plan  to  be  pursued. 
One  of  the  anchors,  to  which  a  strong  hawser 
was  bent,  was  cleared,  and  before  we  touched, 
and  about  a  hundred  feet  distant  from  the 
shore,  was  let  go,  and  the  hawser  paid  over- 
board. As  the  vessel  advanced,  she  grounded 
easily  in  the  mud,  and  instant  preparations 
were  made  to  land.  There  were  one  or  two 
men  ready  on   shore,   and  the  kegs,   slung  in 
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couples,  were  thrown  out,  and  conveyed  to  the 
shore  by  the  crew,  some  of  whom  had  jumped 
overboard,  the  water  not  being  higher  than 
their  waists.  Those  on  shore  slung  the  kegs 
over  their  shoulders,  and  ran  along  to  the 
bakehouse,  in  which  they  were  to  be  deposited ; 
for  it  afterwards  appeared  that  Susan  had  given 
over  the  business,  and  the  attorney  had  only 
retained  the  premises  as  a  good  stow-hole  for 
his  contraband  trade. 

Jacob  never  landed,  and  the  tide  had  begun 
to  flow  before  I  thought  of  my  own  welfare. 
I  kept  a  bright  look-out,  and  availing  myself 
of  a  moment''s  inattention  of  Master  Jacob,  I 
w^as  over  the  bows  before  he  could  get  any  of 
his  crew  to  stop  me.  He  called  to  those  on  the 
mud  to  seize  me  ;  but  I  was  not  bound  to 
Guernsey  then.  I  stepped  over  the  water  like 
a  fisherman  ;  and  when  the  first  person  put  his 
arms  out  to  hold  me,  I  came  the  eel  over  him,  and 
slipped  through  his  fingers  before  he  could 
clutch  me.  I  did  not  want  to  fight — that  was  no 
part  of  my  plan,  because  I  should  have  been 
overmastered  or  detained  ;  but  I  wanted  to  f]jet 
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clear  off :  and  from  these  devils  I  did  escape, 
but  not  without  a  slight  exchange  of  blows  ; 
they  were  too  eager  to  get  off  themselves  to 
chase  me  far,  and  I  had  had  quite  enough  of 
their  company. 

When  I  found  they  were  not  in  chase,  I 
began  to  walk  rather  slowly  towards  my  father''s 
house ;  and  it  was  well  I  did.  The  knife  was  still 
in  my  shirt ;  and  a  man  who  has  had  such  an 
escape  never  likes  to  throw  away  the  friend  on 
whom  he  principally  relied.  When  I  turned 
the  corner,  I  saw  a  man  listening  at  the  win- 
dow ;  and  I  knew  him  in  a  moment  to  be 
Tackle. 

"  Now,"  said  I  to  myself, — "  Now,  Ben, 
you  may  bring  him  to  action  without  fear  ;  for 
he  is  blockading  a  port  which  is  a  hostile  port, 
and  in  which  he  has  committed  a  piracy."  So 
I  walked  up  gently  behind  him,  put  one  knee 
against  his  back,  and  before  he  could  recover 
the  haul  I  gave  his  collar,  he  was  on  the  ground, 
and  none  the  easier  for  the  heavy  fall.  I  knelt 
upon  his  breast,  and  fixing  my  left  hand  in  his 
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neckerchief,  I  gave  it  a  twist  which  would 
have  made  any  man  believe  the  finisher  of  the 
law  was  at  work. 

"  Now,  you  cursed  red-headed  villain !"  said 
1,  "  you  are  mine  !  Look  at  me,  you  murder- 
seeking  smuggler  ! — look  at  me  !  I  am  Ben- 
jamin Brace,  the  brother  of  Jane  whom  you 
deserted.  Now,  d — n  you  !  1 11  cut  your 
throat  !"  and  I  pulled  out  the  carving-knife. 
He  struggled  fiercely,  and  his  strength  was 
tremendous  ;  but  I  tightened  the  nip  about  his 
throat,  and  his  face  was  as  black  as  a  lobster. 
"  Lie  still !"  said  I,  as  I  found  I  could  master 
him.  "  Listen  to  me.  She  is  there,  close  to 
you,  and  awake,  for  I  heard  her.  Not  if  she 
were  here  kneeling  to  pray  for  you  would  I 
forgive  you,  but  upon  one  condition  ;  and  I  W 
bleed  you  into  weakness  in  order  to  insure 
that.  Will  you  marry  her  ?  will  you  make  an 
honest  woman  of  her  ?  will  you  be  a  father  to 
your  child  ? — or  will  you  now, — answer,  for 
delays  are  dangerous — have  your  throat  cut 
with  your  own  carving-knife  ?' 
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I  spoke  loud,  for  I  was  in  a  high  passion, 
and  I  only  slackened  my  hold  in  order  that 
Tackle  should  not  die  outright  before  he  gave 
an  answer.  He  hesitated,  and  I  was  about  to 
finish  him,  when  I  found  my  neck  encircled  by 
my  sister's  arms. 

"  Forbear,  forbear,  for  God's  sake !  and  let 
not  your  father  at  his  last  gasp  know  that  his 
son  was  a  murderer.  I  knew  your  voice,  Ben, 
and  I  knew  his.  Release  him, —  for  Heaven's 
sake  do  not  harm  him  !  he  is  —  he  is  —  my 
husband  !" 

"  Avaust  there,  Jane !"  said  I ;  "he  has 
told  me  the  whole  story.  No ;  if  he  was 
your  husband,  I  could  not  kill  him  :  but  as 
Tackle,  the  dishonest  fellow  who  ruined  and 
left  you,  —  as  a  man  who  has  confessed  a  mur- 
der,— -as  a Avaust  there,  Ben  !    I  promised 

not  to  hold  up  my  hand  against  him  on  that 
score.  Listen,  you  red-headed  ruffian !  Will 
you  marry  her  ?*" 

"  Say  yes,  say  yes.  Tackle,  and  1 11  forgive 
you  all  the  miseries  you  have  inflicted  on  me — 
all  the  shame  you  have  heaped  upon  me ; — say 
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yes,  and  I  '11  marry  you  to-morrow — I  '11  be  to 
you  a  good  and  faithful  wife." 

I  was  so  overcome  at  seeing  Jane,  who  had 
released  my  neck  and  knelt  down  by  Tackle's 
side,  as  I  knelt  upon  him  with  my  arm  up- 
lifted and  the  knife  pointed,  that  I  unintention- 
ally slacked  the  grip.  By  G-d  !  before  I  could 
recover  myself.  Tackle  was  on  his  legs  and 
standing  in  front  of  me  :  a  pistol  was  drawn 
from  his  pocket — it  was  the  work  of  a  second — 
it  was  cocked,  pointed — Jane  threw  herself 
between  us,  the  pistol  was  fired,  and  she  fell  a 
corpse  at  my  feet !  I  sprung  forward  and  struck 
the  murderer  with  the  knife,  and  it  entered 
deeply.  But  he  was  off  to  the  beach  :  his  asso- 
ciates were  there  ready  to  resist  an  attack  or  to 
favour  a  flight.  I  followed  until  I  saw  him 
amongst  his  crew,  carried  on  board  the  hooker, 
and  she  afloat,  with  her  sails  hoisted. 

I  threw  the  knife  from  me,  and  I  returned  to 
my  sister.  She  was  dead  ;  neither  had  any  one 
approached  her.  The  door  of  the  cottage  was 
open,  but  the  noise  of  the  pistol  had  been  un- 
heeded.    I   drew  the  body  towards  the  door; 
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and  as  I  looked  in  and  saw  no  one  moving,  I 
placed  it  inside  and  shut  the  door.  A  stream  of 
blood  still  flowed  from  the  wound,  and  I  kissed 
her,  all  dead  and  cold  and  pale  and  motionless 
as  she  was.  I  then  advanced  into  the  room, 
and  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  I  saw  my  father. 
The  hand  of  death  was  upon  him  :  but  no  wife 
was  thereto  soothe  his  last  moments;  no  daugh- 
ter was  ready  to  wet  the  dry  parched  lips, 
which  hardly  were  separated  enough  to  allow 
the  last  breath  of  life  to  escape ;  no  female — 
and  they  are  the  best  of  nurses  in  affliction;  as 
they  are  the  best  of  companions  when  in  health 
—  stood  by  to  proifer  assistance  or  to  soothe 
pain  :  but  there  he  lay  alone,  his  daughter  a 
corpse,  his  son  perhaps  a  murderer. 

"  Father,"  said  I,  as  I  approached  the  bed. 
He  opened  his  eyes,  but  there  was  no  knowledge 
in  them  ;  he  fixed  them  upon  me,  but  he  saw  me 
not — I  felt  he  knew  me  not.  The  heavy  lids  soon 
closed  again,  and  he  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
horridly  pale  and  inanimate.  I  looked  at 
him  with  all  the  respect  an  honest  man,  an 
affectionate   son,   could  feel;    and  I  remained 
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hanging  over  the  bed,  my  eyes  fixed  upon  my 
father,  my  memory  retracing  scenes  of  former 
days,  and  every  now  and  then  endeavouring  to 
bring  myself  to  his  recollection. 

There  was  occasionally  a  noise  in  the  streets ; 
but  the  door  was  fastened  and  guarded  by  the 
dead,  whose  body  had  fallen  down  and  formed 
an  unnatural  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  the 
stranger.  Again  my  father  opened  his  eyes, 
and  faintly  called  for  "  Drink."  There  lay 
some  weak  brandy  and  water  in  a  cup  upon  the 
table,  in  which  was  a  sponge  :  I  took  it  and 
squeezed  some  on  the  parched  lips  of  the  old 
man.  He  opened  his  mouth  and  greedily  endea- 
voured to  swallow  :  it  revived  him  much,  and 
in  his  eyes  returning  sense  seemed  to  flash 
like  lightning. 

''  Jane,*"  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  me, — "  Jane, 
is  it  you  ?  or,  O  God  !  it  is  like  my  son,  my 
dearest  boy  !" 

"  It  is  me,  father.  Look  at  me,  father  ;  do 
you  not  know  your  boy  Ben  ?  Oh,  do  not  close 
those  eyes  upon  me  without  one  look  of  recog- 
nition ! — Father,  it  is  me."*' 
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"  Jane,""  he  said, — *'  Jane,  where  are  you  ? 
Ah !  if  my  old  dame  lived,  I  should  not  be 
so  neglected." 

The  thought  of  my  mother  then  first  occur- 
red to  me.  In  the  great  anxiety  for  my 
father,  I  had  forgotten  her  who  gave  me  life. 
''  Father,  father,'*  said  I,  "  tell  me  of  my  mo- 
ther ;  tell  me — — "  His  eyes  again  opened  and 
again  closed. 

Poor  old  soul  !  in  vain  he  called — my  mother 
had  died  a  fortnight  previously — Jane  died  that 
night;  and  now  none  were  left  to  close  his  eyes, 
to  stretch  his  limbs  in  death,  but  me.  I  watch- 
ed him  narrowly  :  he  breathed  heavily,  and  his 
old  form  was  occasionally  convulsed  a  little; 
and  as  a  kind  of  foam  covered  his  lips,  I  washed 
it  off  with  the  sponge,  and  squeezed  some  of  the 
spirit  and  water  into  his  mouth.  At  last,  when 
it  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
gaped  strongly  and  sat  upright  in  the  bed. 
The  candle  on  the  table,  from  its  long  wick, 
burned  but  faintly.  He  held  out  his  withered 
hand,  which  felt  like  that  of  a  skeleton. 

"  Ben,""  said  he,  "  God  bless  you,  my  boy  ! 
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you  are  come  in  time  to  see  the  last  of  me 
I  feel  it  is  all  over  with  me ;  a  few  more  minutes, 
and  I  shall  follow  your  mother,  and  shall  bless 
you  as  she  did  at  her  last  moments.  Ben,  I  have 
much  to  say.  Take  care  of  Jane.  Poor  soul !  she 
is  gone  to  sleep  ;  she  is  tired,  for  she  has  been 
by  my  bedside  ever  since  I  was  taken  poorly. 
There  is  her  daughter — you  must  be  a  father  to 
her.  Why,  boy,  don't  be  so  cast  down  !  you 
know  we  must  all  muster  aloft,  and  the  poor 
and  the  rich  will  have  equal  judgment.  God 
forgive  me  for  having  wished  Tackle's  death  ! 
but  the  curse  of  a  father  may  fall  upon  the 
seducer  of  his  child ;  —  but  now  I  forgive 
him.'"' 

^''  I  cannot,  father"  I  said  ;  "for  he  is  a  mur- 
derer, a  smug  ■       "" 

"  Look  to  her,  Ben :  he  may  still  marry 
her.  I  feel  weak,  very  weak  :  call  Jane  to  hear 
my  last  dying  prayer, — call  her,  Ben.  Why  do 
you  sit  staring  at  me?  Go;  she  is  asleep  behind 
the  screen." 

I  got  up.     Who  can   awake  the   dead  but 
Him  ?   I  passed  round  the  bed  :   I  saw  the  body 
VOL.   I.  N 
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of  Jane  move — I  saw  the  hand  raise.  I  felt  an 
awful  creeping  of  my  flesh  —  ay,  more  fear 
came  over  me,  with  its  chill,  its  cold  suffocation 
of  my  breath,  than  when  I  had  stood  where 
hundreds  fell.  Oh !  horror,  horror  !  well  I 
remember  that  dreadful  scene.  My  father  had 
followed  me  with  his  death-struck  look,  and 
as  I  slowly  and  cautiously  moved  towards  the 
dead,  a  loud  shriek  paralysed  my  limbs,  and 
I  saw  the  child  striving  to  shut  her  mother's 
eyes; — the  cold,  glassy  stare  had  frightened 
her.  My  father  was  sitting  upright ;  —  the 
child  shrieked  on  seeing  me,  and  ran  to  my 
father,  covered  with  its  mothers  blood.  One 
spark  of  life  remained  in  him  to  whom  she  ran 
for  refuge  :  he,  with  all  his  last  energies, 
leapt  from  the  bed,  and  fell  a  corpse  upon 
the  floor  ! 

I  stood  like  a  stone — I  did  not  dare  to  move, 
and  the  child  shrunk  down  behind  my  father. 
I  roused  myself  with  some  effort  and  placed 
my  father  on  the  bed :  I  lifted  Jane  there  also, 
and  stretched  them  both,  then  drew  the  sheet 
over  the  father  and  daughter. 
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I  then  turned  to  the  cliild,  but  it  was  gone. 
I  had  no  heart  to  call  it  from  the  seclusion  it 
had  chosen.  Death  is  awful  to  men — to  us  who 
know  it,  who  are  familar  with  it,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  frighten  the  child ;  so  I  began  to  speak 
as  if  my  father  still  lived,  calling  myself  Jane's 
brother,  the  child's  uncle,  his  son.  I  heard  a 
rustling  behind  the  screen,  and  when  I  had 
stirred  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire,  I  told 
little  Jane  to  come  to  me ;  and  she  came. 
The  sight  of  the  blood  scared  her  and  frighten- 
ed her.  I  kissed  her  and  fondled  her :  children 
know  when  they  are  liked  more  instinctively 
than  men,  and  infants  will  run  to  those  who 
really  love  them,  whilst  the  words  of  those  who 
endeavour  to  express  what  they  cannot  feel  are 
discovered  in  a  second. 

The  child  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  bed,  and 
I  was  not  bold  enough  to  look  upon  it.  I 
knew  that  the  removal  of  the  sheet  would  show 
only  the  dead  ;  I  therefore  consoled  the  child, 
who  shivered  with  cold,  and  taking  it  into  its 
own  sleeping-place,  I  sat  by  her  until  she  fell 
asleep.     Oh,  happy  innocence  !  who  could  thus 
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slumber  where  murder  had  been  busy  in  the 
hand  of  man,  and  where  the  arm  of  death  had 
been  extended  to  the  sick  bed  ! 

I  came  back  to   the  front  room  and  made 
a   large  fire ;   for   the   candle   was  nearly  out, 
and  darkness    I   could    not  bear.     To  go  out 
was   impossible,  for  I   thought    of  the   child. 
I  sat  down  in  Jane's  chair,  and  keeping  my 
eyes   fixed    upon    the    fire,    I    endeavoured   to 
cheer  up  my  heart  and  feel  like  a  man.     It  was 
then  I  became  sensible  that  some  people  were 
close  to  the  house:  I  heard  voices,  and  I  was 
at  once  aware  of  the  danger  of  my  situation  ; 
for  Tackle  must  have  been  certain  that  he  had 
shot  Jane   and    not   me,   since   she  fell  and   I 
followed  to  wound  him.     The  pistol  had  drop- 
ped from  his   hand  as  he  retreated  ;   and  this 
evidence   I  had   secured.     Aware   that    I  was 
the  object  of  search,  and  that  the  danger  was 
at  hand,  I  began  to  turn  in  my  mind  the  best 
method   of  keeping  secure  until   daylight.     I 
soon  lulled  the  child  to  a  sounder  sleep,  and 
placed  it  in  its  own  bed ;  I  then  put  a  chair, 
on  which  I  hung  a  blanket,  between   the  fire 
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and  the  window  :  the  blaze  of  the  wood  had 
expended  itself,  and  the  light  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  make  darkness  visible.  I  first  looked 
to  the  door ;  it  was  fast,  and  required  very  little 
more  to  render  it  difficult  of  being  forced.  I 
then  got  up  to  the  shutter,  and  I  overheard  the 
following  conversation,  the  first  speaker  being 
Jacob  :  no  one  could  mistake  that  ruffian. 

"  We  must  have  him  somehow  :  Tackle  is 
dangerously  wounded,  and  the  woman  shot. 
We  must  get  at  him.     Is  he  in  here  ?" 

"  Ay  ;  I  saw  him  go  in  and  take  the  woman 
with  him." 

"  Listen  !"  continued  Jacob ;  "  do  you  hear 
any  one  stirring  ?''\ 

"  No ;  all  is  as  still  as  death." 

"  Is  old  Brace  alive  yet  .^"  continued  Jacob. 

"  Yes,"  was  replied  by  a  strange  voice ; 
"  but  he  is  not  likely  to  live  long." 

"  And  the  child  r 

"  It  is  still  alive  also." 

"  Then  we  have  three  alive  in  the  house, 
even   if  the    woman   is   dead.     What  o'clock 

is  it  r 
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"  Nearly  five :  it  will  be  daylight  at  six  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  many  of  the  fisliermen  will  be 
stirring." 

"  Then  we  must  be  quick,  finish  him,  and  get 
on  board  as  soon  as  possible.  Tackle  is  oiF  in 
the  hooker,  and  will  not  wait  beyond  day- 
light ;  then  the  custom-house  shark*  may  over- 
haul the  Nancy  from  stem  to  stern  and  be 
none  the  wiser.  Did  Tackle  take  his  pistol 
aboard  with  him  ?''^ 

"  No ;  he  said  he  had  dropped  it." 

"  We  must  search  for  that ;  it  would  be 
strong  evidence.  Look  round  the  cottage  and 
see  if  there  is  no  way  in  besides  the  door." 

When  I  heard  this,  I  cleared  for  action.  I 
saw  I  was  the  object,  and  I  knew  that  if 
Jacob  had  only  the  crew  of  the  Nancy,  he 
had  not  more  than  three  in  his  gang ;  but 
three  such  fellows  !  big  enough  and  ugly 
enough  to  fight  a  Norway  bear.  As  the  front 
was  secure,  I  thought  it  was  no  time  to  stow 
away  like  a  frightened  child  ;  so  I  lit  the  re- 
mains of  a  rushhght,  and  blinding  the  light 
for  fear   of  disturbing  the  child,    I  carefully 
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surveyed  my  castle  of  defence.  I  was  secure 
enough  behind,  for  the  door  which  led  out 
that  way  was  more  secure  than  the  front.  As 
I  looked  round  the  room,  I  saw  one  of  the 
child'*s  playthings.  It  was  composed  of  eight  or 
ten  pieces  of  flat  wood  painted* on  both  sides^ 
which  when  you  turned  the  top  one  over,  the  rest 
followed  the  example,  making  a  slight  clatter. 
This  I  lashed  on  the  latch  of  the  door  ;  so  that 
if  they  had  raised  that,  the  plaything  would 
have  warned  me  of  it.  \yith  this  tell-tale 
secured,  I  returned  into  the  front  room,  well 
knowing  that  no  one  therein  could  break  the 
silence,  on  which  now  I  mainly  depended  for 
safety.  The  child  slept,  as  innocence  always 
sleeps  when  health  and  exercise  are  its  associ- 
ates :  its  little  mouth  was  partly  open ;  the 
flush  of  warmth  was  in  her  cheek,  and  as  I 
placed  my  ear  near  her  bed  I  could  hardly 
hear  her  breathe,  so  softly,  so  soundly  did  she 
rest.  I  looked  at  it, — ay,  when  I  knew  that 
around  the  dwelling  of  the  living  and  the 
dead  the  murderers,  the  men  whose  hands 
were    dyed    in    blood  —  ay,    in   the    blood    of 
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their  own  countrymen,  were  thirsting  for  an- 
other victim ;— I  say,  I  looked  at  that  innocent 
creature,  and  thought  that  /,  its  now  father, 
protector,  and  friend,  was  sought  for  to  be 
destroyed  by  him  who  should  have  reared  the 
pretty  infant  as  the  child  of  his  own  bosom. 

"  Now  God  grant,"   I   said,   "  that  it  may 
sleep  through  this  night !  for  death  has  been 
an   inmate,    and    murder   lurks    without."      I 
opened  the  cupboard,  in  which  I  had  often  seen 
the  bottle  deposited,   and   I   took  a  little  en- 
couragement from  the  spirit ;  for  I  was  dead 
beat :   I  had  not  slept  the  night  previously,  and 
the  excitement  had  wearied  me  more  than  the 
exercise.      I   rummaged   every  hole   for    some 
powder,  but  I  could  not  find  a  grain.     Arms 
there  were  none :  but  the  poker  afforded  a  sub- 
stitute ;  and  I  placed  that  in  the  embers  still 
burning,  but  not  blazing.     I  then  took  up  my 
listening    quarters,    having    extinguished    the 
light  and   left  the   passage   clear  between  the 
two  doors. 

''  There  's  a  door  on  the  other  side,"  said  one 
of  the  men. 
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''  Have  you  tried  it  ?"  asked  Jacob. 

'*  No ;  for  I  saw  a  light  through  the  cre- 
vice, and  I  thought  we  might  only  be  disco- 
vered." 

"  Go,"  said  Jacob,  "  and  try  it." 

A  silence  of  some  moments  ensued,  and  then 
I  heard  the  plaything  mark  the  attempt.  The 
man  seemed  to  have  heard  the  noise,  for  he 
ran  round  to  Jacob,  and  spoke  so  low  and  hur- 
riedly, that  I  could  not  make  out  what  he  said. 
But  Jacob  spoke  loud  enough  when  he  said, 
"  Then  we  must  go  to  work  boldly."  I  start- 
ed as  if  I  had  been  electrified.  I  jumped  on 
my  legs  when  I  heard  two  loud  raps  at  the 
door,  which  sounded  in  the  chamber  of  silence 
like  the  beat  of  a  sledge  hammer.  I  now  ran 
to  the  door,  and,  pretending  to  have  been 
asleep,  answered,  "  Who 's  there  ?" 

'*  Me,"  replied  a  voice  to  which  I  was  a 
stranger. 

"•  Me  .'"  said  I  :  "  why,  who  the  devil  is  me^ 
at  this  time  of  the  morning  .'^" 

"  Why,  it's  me,  I  want  to  speak  to  old 
Brace  about  his  boat." 

N  5 
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"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  ^'  you  may  top  your 
boom  and  be  off :  old  Brace  won't  give  you  an 
answer  now  ;  and  I  'm  none  the  better  obliged 
to  you  for  having  tried  to  disturb  him." 

"  Oh,  you  Ml  do  as  well :  open  the  door,  and 
111  talk  to  you." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  all  the  same," 
said  I ;  "  but  it's  rather  cold,  and  too  early  for 
visiters." 

"  I  say,  Ben,"  said  Jacob,  altering  his  voice, 
"  here's  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no  pitch  hot.  I 
know  you  are  here,  from  Tackle,  who  is  dying. 
Come  along,  and  I  '11  get  you  out  of  the  scrape, 
and  tell  your  father  where  we  have  stowed  you. 
The  constables  will  soon  be  after  you." 

"  Bless  your  considerate  heart,  Jacob,"  said 
I ;  "  but  you  may  tell  that  to  the  marines — 
the  sailors  won't  believe  it.  I'm  awake;  and 
I  'm  blest  if  I  don't  make  more  candidates  for 
coffins  if  you  or  any  of  your  precious  gang 
attempt  to  enter  in  here  !" 

As  the  silence  succeeded  my  words,  I  heard 
the  toy  rattle  at  the  other  door.  I  was  there 
in  a  moment,  and,  imitating  another  voice,  I 
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called  out,  "  Ship,  ahoy  !  If  you're  a  pirate,  you 
had  better  be  stirring,  or  I'll  dust  your  jacket  for 
you  !"  Then  I  hopped  back  again.  The  child 
was  awakened,  and  began  to  cry  with  fright ; 
for  she  saw  me  standing  before  the  door  with 
a  red-hot  poker  in  my  hand.  Jacob  and  his 
gang  made  a  rush  at  it  ;  but  it  stood  firm, 
thanks  to  a  cross-bar  ! 

"  Pop  your  finger  in  the  hole,''  said  Jacob, 
"  and  lift  the  latch,  whilst  we  try  another 
surge." 

In  came  the  finger  against  the  red-hot  poker, 
and  out  it  went  again. 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  '•  my  lad,  your  finger  will 
be  warm  enough  for  the  next  hour.  Hadn't 
you  better  try  and  burn  your  finger  again  .^" 

"  This  won't  do,"  said  Jacob  ;  '« that  fellow 
is  well  defended.  Let  us  be  off  to  the  con- 
stable, and  tell  him  of  Tackle's  murder.  We 
will  soon  unearth  this  precious  fox." 

"  I  say,  Jacob,"  said  I,  "  don't  you  know 
that  before  a  murder  can  be  proved  the  body 
must  be  found.?" 

"  You  d — d  sea-lawyer  !"  said  he,  "  we  will 
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have  the  stretching  of  your  legs  before  long. 
Come  away,  lads*" 

I  was  not  much  frightened  at  this  declara- 
tion, because  I  knew  well  enough  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  Jane's  death  ;  and  that  before 
I  could  be  taken  up  for  Tackle's  murder,  even 
if  he  was  dead,  some  one  must  have  identified 
the  body.  Moreover,  Tackle  had  sailed  in  the 
hooker:  I  was  in  that  secret,  thanks  to  my 
ears  and  my  silence  ! 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  I 
heard  footsteps,  and  up  came  a  devil  of  a  row 
against  the  door. 

'*  Open,  in  the  name  of  the  king  !"  said  a 
strange  voice. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "Jacob,  it  won't  do, — it  won't, 
I  assure  you.  I'm  a  king's  man,  and  hope  all 
you  Guernsey  gentlemen  are  the  same." 

"  I'm  a  constable,  and  desire  the  door  may 
be  immediately  opened." 

"  Very  sorry,  sir,  I  can't  obey  your  orders. 
If  you  think  I  'm  a  murderer,  you  can  watch 
the  house  until  daylight :   I  can't  fly  away,  or 
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get  through  the  keyhole,  hke  Jacob's  friend's 
finger." 

"  Then  we  must  burst  the  door  open." 

"  The  poker  is  still  red-hot." 

Jacob  found  1  was  resolved  not  to  be  taken 
by  surprise  ;  and,  after  one  or  two  more  at- 
tempts, he  and  his  ruffians  withdrew.  I  then 
got  an  hour's  sleep,  and  when  I  awoke  it  was 
broad  daylight.  My  own  danger  had  inter- 
fered with  the  affection  I  bore  my  father  and 
my  sister :  the  dead  were  beyond  human  ven- 
geance, but  I  was  not.  Now  came  in  full  array 
against  me  all  that  the  malice  of  my  enemies 
might  invent ;  and  yet  I  felt  a  security  from 
knowing  all  concerning  the  place  the  smugglers 
had  chosen  for  the  safe  stowage  of  their  con- 
traband articles.  I  went  towards  the  bed,  but 
I  was  afraid  to  look  at  those  who  so  coldly- 
occupied  it.  I  dressed  the  child,  and,  as  well 
as  I  could,  I  made  myself  look  decent.  I  then 
opened  the  window-shutter :  there  was  only 
one  man  in  the  street,  and  he  was  an  old 
beggar.      Tapes's  house   was  not  far  distant. 
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and  I  resolved  immediately  to  run  to  him,  for 
I  did  not  know  how  to  act.  He  was  the  only 
attorney  in  the  place  I  knew  of ;  for  I  was  igno- 
rant then  of  the  fact  that  attorneys,  like  par- 
rots, always  fly  in  pairs  :  one  man  can't  quarrel 
with  himself ;  and  one  attorney  will  never  get 
on  without  another  of  the  same  class  to  keep 
up  the  ball  of  contention.  I  took  the  child 
with  me  ;  and  as  I  went  along  the  street,  I 
was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  neat  house, 
with  a  brass  knocker,  and  with  a  large  brass 
plate,  on  which  was  engraved,  "  Crimp,  At- 
torney."" 

''  You  Ve  the  man  to  my  mind,"  said  I  to 
myself;  and  I  knocked  at  the  door.  I  saw  the 
old  beggar  run  away  like  a  hare.  "  Hulloa  !" 
said  I ;   ''I  smell  a  rat.'' 

It  was  not  eight  o'clock :  Crimp  was  asleep, 
and  his  dirty  maid  had  hardly  unbuttoned  her 
eyes,  although  her  tongue  seemed  to  have  been 
prepared  for  any  conversation. 

"  Is  your  master  up,  Molly  .?"  said  I. 

"  Molly  yourself,  Mr.  Sailor ;  my  name 's 
Martha,"  said  she. 
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"  Why,  you  're  like  a  Yankee,"  said  I  ;  "  you 
never  give  an  answer.     Is  your  master  up  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  he  is,  upstairs  in  his  room.'^ 

"  Come,  Martha,  ray  pretty  girl,"  said  I, 
"  will  you  tell  him  that  I  want  to  see  him  on 
very  particular  business  ? — tell  him  it 's  a  mur- 
der." 

'^  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !"  said  she  ;  "  and 
the  blood's  upon  you  now  !"  And  she  banged  the 
door  in  my  face,  running  away,  screaming,  like 
an  enraged  cockatoo,  that  her  throat  was  cut. 

"  I  wish  it  was  !"  said  Crimp,  coming  down 
stairs.  "  Who  is  this  fellow  ?"  said  he,  as  he 
opened  the  door. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  bed-gown,  with  a  white 
nightcap,  and  looked  for  all  the  world  like  an 
Italian  butcher. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  touching  my  hat,  "  I  am  come 
to  you  for  advice  how  to  act.  My  sister  has 
been  murdered,  my  father  is  lying  dead  in  the 
same  bed  with  her,  and  men  are  seeking  my 
life.  I  could  not  go  to  Mr.  Tapes,  for  he 
knows  more  about  last  night's  business  than 
he  ought." 
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*'  Come  in,"  said  he.  "  Tapes  concerned 
for  the  defendant,  I  suppose  ?  Good  case — 
quarter  sessions  near  at  hand — advice,  six  and 
eightpence.  Let's  hear  all  about  it.  Pretty 
child  that ! — old  Brace's  grand-daughter.  How 
is  he,  Jane .?" 

'*  Dead  !"  she  answered. 

"  Dead  .?"  said  Crimp.  "  Poor  fellow  !  — 
happy  release — lost  his  wife,  honest  woman  ! — 
honest  man  !  has  a  son,  far  away  of  course. 
Why  don't  you  begin,  my  man  ?" 

"  Because  I  didn't  think  it  right  to  inter- 
rupt your  honour.  I  am  old  Brace's  son  :  I 
arrived  last  night."  1  then  told  him  every- 
thing connected  with  the  business,  from  the 
time  of  my  leaving  London,  sinking  that  part 
which  referred  to  the  place  where  the  cargo 
was  placed,  because  I  thought  of  Susan,  and 
I  could  not  bring  her  into  trouble. 

"  Glorious  !""  said  Crimp  :  "  a  beautiful  case  ! 
—  most  delightful  murder!  Old  Tapes  con- 
cerned :  I've  got  him  now  !  Send  for  the  coro- 
ner— settle  him,  and  take  his  business — I  mean 
Tapes  of  course." 
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In  a  small  place  like  Cawsand  Bay  such  an 
event  was  not  likely  to  remain  long  a  secret. 
Martha  had  overheard  it,  and  before  Crimp's 
boy  could  have  got  to  the  ferry  to  cross  to 
Dock  to  find  the  coroner,  every  soul  in  the 
town  knew  all  about  it.  The  house  was  beset 
with  people,  and  loud  and  general  were  the 
abuses  against  Tackle.  That  he  never  had  in- 
tended to  shoot  Jane,  I  knew  ;  but  that  his 
intention  was  to  commit  murder  was  equally 
evident.  Hundreds  came  to  see  the  murdered 
daughter,  on  whom,  when  living,  the  breath  of 
scandal  had  been  rested,  now  stretched  upon 
her  last  earthly  bed,  by  the  side  of  that  good 
man  who  had,  although  poor  and  of  humble 
birth,  led  the  life  of  uprightness  in  this  world. 
Now  the  voice  of  envy  was  stilled,  and  the 
faults  of  Jane  were  forgotten  in  her  suffer- 
ings, and  in  the  death  she  had  received  from 
the  hand  of  her  betrayer. 

In  the  mean  time  Jacob  and  his  party  were 
not  idle.  Jacob  himself  proposed  to  give  me 
a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  be  off;  but  I  de- 
clined, again  saying  that  in  regard  to  the  smug- 
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gling  I  would  never  hold  up  my  hand  against 
him.  Tapes  ridiculed  the  whole  business :  he 
declared  it  was  an  affair  of  jealousy  with  some 
unknown  person  ;  that  Tackle  had  not  been 
seen  in  Cawsand  for  upwards  of  three  years, 
and  that  the  whole  story  was  improbable  and 
untrue  ; — nay,  he  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that 
I  had  murdered  my  own  sister,  mistaking  her 
for  another. 

''  Tapes,""  said  I,  "  you  are  a  scoundrel,  and 
you  know  it  better  than  I  do.  When  we  last 
met  it  was  in  anger,  and  I  left  my  mark  upon 
you :  now  you  think  to  crush  me  by  the  ma- 
lice of  your  suspicions.  But,  Mr.  Tapes," 
said  I,  as  I  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  I  don't 
wonder  at  your  being  in  such  good  spirits, 
since  you  had  so  large  an  importation  last 
night." 

Tapes  looked  rather  astonished,  and  kept 
his  mouth  open  like  an  alligator  catching  flies, 
only  shutting  it  to  say  "  What  V 

"  I  know  all  about  it,  old  boy.  Let  me  speak 
to  Susan  a  minute,  and  we  may  yet  be 
friends." 
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"  Susan  indeed  !  I  should  like  to  know 
where  you  learnt  manners  ?" 

"  Why,  on  board  a  man-of-war,  to  be  sure,"" 
said  I  :  "  I  don't  think  you  were  ever  educated 
in  so  good  a  school." 

I  pushed  by  him  and  walked  into  his  house, 
and  offered  my  hand  to  Susan.  She  came  Cap- 
tain Grand  over  me ;  she  turned  up  her  nose 
as  if  she  smelt  poison,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room.  I  felt  that  behaviour ;  it  cut  me  to  the 
heart ;  it  made  me  feel  that  I  was  nobody  in 
Susan's  estimation.  I  saw  her  children  run- 
ning about  the  room,  and  could  have  kissed 
them  for  the  mother's  sake ;  but  she  drove 
them  from  me,  as  if  I  had  or  could  contami- 
nate them  ; — nay,  she  said  something  about 
the  guilty  woman  having  met  the  fate  she 
merited. 

My  heart  misgave  me  :  men  cannot  control 
their  feelings — at  least  honest  men  cannot.  I 
said, — and  bitterly  I  repented  it  afterwards,  for 
it  gave  Susan  pain  and  rendered  her  unhappy, — 
"  Why,  Susan,  you  need  not  be  proud,  for  it  was 
owing  to  your  own  husband  that  Tackle  com- 
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mitted  the  murder :  and,"  I  continued,  "  your 
husband  and  yourself  are  in  my  hands — in  my 
power.  But,  Susan,"'  I  said,  frightened  at  the 
declaration  I  had  made,  "  be  friends  with  me— 
let  me  hear  you  speak  ;  for  although  you  are 
the  wife  of  another,  I  love  the  ground  on 
which  you  walk.*" 

"  Walk  out  of  my  house  V  said  she  ;  and 
calling  a  little  scrub  of  a  chap,  told  him  to 
see  me  out.  I  looked  at  her ;  she  walked 
proudly  by  me,  taking  a  child  by  each  hand, 
and,  without  further  notice  of  me,  walked 
away.  I  watched  her  ;  I  saw  the  last  of  her 
dress  as  she  proudly  passed  me;  and  I  was 
half  inclined  to  recall  to  her  mind  the  time 
when  she  sat  with  my  mother,  and  was  my 
correspondent.  I  kept  her  letters — I  have 
them  now  :  I  must  have  been  more  than  a 
man  to  have  kept  the  secret.  Tapes  came  in 
as  I  went  down  stairs,  and  he  said  something 
to  irritate  me  ;  upon  which  I  called  out,  "  I  ll 
transport  you  and  your  wife,  you  nest  of 
smugglers  !" 

*'  Smugglers  !"  said  Tapes. 
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*'  Smugglers,"  said  I  ;  '*  put  that  in  your  pipe 
and  smoke  it  ;"  and  out  I  walked  like  a  lord. 

The  coroner  came,  and  I  was  placed  in  the 
witness-box.  Tapes  attended  merely  to  hear 
the  proceedings ;  but  Crimp  was  there  to 
bring  the  secret  to  light.  I  went  through  the 
whole  of  my  examination  fearlessly.  I  did 
not  implicate  Jacob,  because  I  felt  I  could 
bring  nothing  against  him  which  I  could 
prove ;  and  he  was  present,  sitting  as  coolly 
as  an  innocent  man.  By  the  side  of  Crimp 
was  an  excise  officer,  who,  with  the  rest,  seemed 
led  there  from  motives  of  curiosity.  I  detailed 
the  facts.  The  coroner  asked  if  there  was  any 
other  witness  ;  when  Crimp  said,  "  Yes,"  and 
put  up  a  young  lad  of  about  eighteen,  who 
having  had  occasion  to  go  to  Dock  early,  had 
risen  before  his  intended  time  in  consequence 
of  a  noise  he  heard  in  the  street.  He  saw  the 
scuffle  between  myself  and  Tackle,  and,  after 
the  murder,  followed  him  to  the  beach,  and  saw 
him  embark. 

"  Well,"  said  the  coroner,  '*  did  you  see 
any  one  else  ?'''' 
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"  Yes,"  replied  the  boy  ;  "I  saw  him  !" 
pointing  to  Jacob. 

"  What  had  he  to  do  with  it  ?'' 

'*  Nothing  particular ;  but  he  seemed  very 
intimate  with  the  man  who  fired  the  pistol,  and 
pushed  him  into  the  boat." 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  coroner.  "  Pray,  did  you 
see  any  one  else  ?''"' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy ;  "  I  saw  Mr.  Tapes 
down  there."" 

''  Down  where  ?" 

"  By  the  boat :  he  was  talking  to  that  man  ; 
and  the  man  who  fired." 

"  What  was  he  about  down  there  .^" 

"  Why,  he  was  busy  getting  some  kegs  from 
the  boat,  and  taking  them  to  the  old  bake- 
house." 

"Oh  !"  said  the  excise  officer;  and  he  was 
off  like  a  rocket,  just  whispering  something  to 
Crimp,  who  turned  his  nose  up,  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  looked  at  Tapes  with  a  mighty 
pretty  sneer. 

Jacob  was  about  to  be  off :  but  the  coroner 
detained  him  for  evidence  ;  during  which  time 
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the  exciseman  had  made  the  seizure  of  the 
whole  concern,  had  taken  steps  for  the  secu- 
rity of  Jacob  and  Tapes, — and  they  were  in  for 
a  nice  job. 

The  inquest  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Wilful 
murder  against  Thomas  Tackle,""*  and  the  coroner 
issued  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension.  Jacob 
was  detained  in  order  to  be  examined  before 
a  magistrate,  one  or  two  of  whom  had  come 
over  to  witness  the  inquest ;  and  Tapes  was 
seized  as  a  smuggler,  the  goods  being  found 
on  his  premises,  the  boy's  evidence  being 
conclusive  against  him.  Crimp  rose  in  estima- 
tion upon  the  wreck  of  Tapes  ;  and  Susan — 
poor  dear  Susan  ! — soon  changed  her  fine  house 
for  a  hovel  near  the  county  gaol. 

By  the  kindness  of  one  or  two  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  saw  how  I  took  the  murder  to 
heart,  and  who  felt  interested  about  the  child, 
I  was  saved  much  expense  in  the  decent  fu- 
neral of  my  father  and  sister ;  and  as  I  turn- 
ed from  the  grave,  I  felt  myself  alone  in  the 
world,  without  friend,  or  relations:  I  was 
the  last  of  our  name,  for  the  child  had  hardly 
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a  legal  right  to  it.  I  dropped  a  tear  as  I  put 
the  key  of  the  cottage  in  Crimp's  hand ;  and 
leaving  him  to  arrange  matters  in  that  respect, 
I  left  Cawsand  with  the  child,  and  crossing 
to  Dock,  soon  returned  to  London  and  to 
the  admiral. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Scarce  the  foul  hurricane  was  clear'd ; 

Scarce  winds  and  waves  had  ceased  to  rattle  ; 
When  a  bold  enemy  appear'd, 

And,  dauntless,  we  prepared  for  battle. 

DlBDlN. 

When  I  got  to  town,  I  went  of  course 
to  the  admirars :  I  knew  he  would  be  over- 
come by  the  sight  of  a  pretty  girl  bereft  of 
parents  and  of  friends.  Your  parsons  some- 
times tell  us  that  there  are  visitations  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  that  a  death  in  a  family  is  the 
vengeance  of  the  Lord.  I  don't  believe  a 
word  about  it.  We  are  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow  ;  and  if  one  argues  like  the  clergy- 
man, it  stands  to  reason  that  it  must  have 
been  predestined  that  Jane  was  to  die  by  the 

VOL.  I.  o 
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hand  of  Tackle  ;  and  if  it  was  so  arranged 
and  so  ordained,  then  Tackle  could  not  help 
it,  and  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  deed !  And 
nobody  will  persuade  me  of  that, 

I  asked  if  the  admiral  was  at  home,  and 
the  maid  told  me  he  was.  So  I  ran  up  to  my 
room,  and  getting  some  fresh  rigging  over  my 
masthead,  and  washing  the  child's  figure-head, 
I  took  her  by  the  hand  and  walked  into  the 
room.  Nelson  was  writing  ;  but  hearing  the 
door  open,  he  looked  up  and  said,  "  Ah, 
Brace  I  you  are  just  returned  in  time. — Why, 
who 's  that  ?''"'  looking  at  the  child. 

"  It's  all  that  is  left  of  our  family,  your 
honour ; — my  sister  has  been  murdered  by  her 
husband."" — I  did  not  like  to  hurt  her  reputa- 
tion when  the  grave  covered  her  shame,  and  in 
a  good  cause  I  ventured  the  first  lie  I  ever  told 
to  the  admiral. — "  My  father  and  my  mother 
are  dead,  and  I  am  here  alone  in  the  world, 
and  without  your  honour  I  have  no  friend." 

Nelson  got  up.  The  voice  in  which  I  had 
summed  up  my  losses  had  found  its  way  to 
his  heart. 
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"  Come  here,    my  little    cherub,"    he    said. 
"  What 's  her  name  ?" 

"  Jane,  your  honour,"  said  I. 

"  Jane,"  said  he,  "  come  to  me,  and  I  '11  be 
a  father  and  a  friend  to  you." 

Nelson  looked  at  the  child  with  the  fondness 
of  a  good  man  :  he  patted  her  little  head  and 
played  with  her  hair  ;  then  he  placed  her  on 
his  knee,  and  began  coaxing  her  to  speak. 
The  child  grew  fond  of  him  directly  ;  and  ever 
after  that,  until  we  sailed,  little  Jane  was  much 
noticed  by  the  admiral  and  Lady  Nelson. 
Both  seemed  to  like  her ;  and  when  we  parted 
to  sail  for  the  Straits  again,  Lady  Nelson  pro- 
mised that  on  our  return  Jane  should  be  able 
to  write,  in  order  to  stand  secretary  for  her 
uncle,  who,  she  said,  one  day  might  be  like 
her  husband.  That  was  a  compliment  I  trea- 
sured up  in  the  store-room  of  my  heart. 

It  was  early  in  the  year  1798  that  Nelson 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Vanguard ;  and 
there  was  Ben  Brace  a  sort  of  pet  spaniel  on 
board.  I  was  a  kind  of  servant,  secretary,  and 
quartermaster,  and  in  action  was  stationed  at  the 
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signals.  We  had  a  convoy  under  our  charge, 
and  sailed  on  the  9th  of  April  for  Lisbon,  in 
order  to  join  Lord  St.  Vincent.  I  remember, 
when  we  parted  from  Lady  Nelson,  that  the 
admiral  gave  Jane  to  her  care  with  words  of 
great  tenderness. 

Well,  we  sailed,  and  joined  the  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  20th  off  Cadiz.  We  were  then 
sent  off  Toulon  to  watch  the  French  fleet  ; 
and  we  had  with  us  the  Orion  and  Alexander 
of  seventy-four  guns  each,  the  Emerald  and 
Terpsichore  frigates,  and  the  Bonne  Citoyenne 
sloop-of-war. 

The  French  had  in  Toulon  thirteen  ships 
of  the  line,  seven  forty-gun  frigates,  twen- 
ty-four smaller  vessels  of  war  and  about 
two  hundred  transports :  they  were  fitting 
out  under  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  de- 
termined to  take  Malta,  and  afterwards  land 
in  Egypt.  Our  business  was  to  watch  these 
marauders,  and  to  be  ready  for  another  brush 
upon  any  occasion.  Well,  we  had  a  brush  ; 
but  it  was  not  with  the  French — it  was  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  Weather. 
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We  had  got  into  the  Gulf  of  Lyons ;  and  a 
precious  place  it  is  for  a  gale  of  wind  !  for  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  it  never  stopped  blowing  and 
rolling  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  It  was 
on  the  19th  of  May,  and  it  sprang  up  after  noon. 
We  old  sailors,  who  have  been  half  our  lives  in 
those  seas,  know  that  if  a  breeze  springs  up 
after  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  fresh- 
ens gradually  as  the  sun  goes  down,  in  the 
night  we  shall  catch  it  pretty  warmly.  At 
first  the  breeze  came  from  the  northward,  and 
then  chopped  round  to  the  north-west.  About 
three  p.  m.  w^e  reefed  topsails,  and  began  to 
look  to  windward  for  the  mackerel-sky  ;  but 
the  clouds  were  blowing  out  like  so  many  locks 
of  ladies'  hair.  At  sunset,  all  round  us  looked 
like  the  blacksmith's  forge  in  his  dirty  shop 
of  a  dark  night  when  he  is  blazing  up ;  or 
like  the  copper-foundry  in  Portsmouth,  or  like 
the  prospect  of  the  devil's  own  gale  of  wind. 

About  eight  p.m.  we  took  every  stitch  off  the 
ship,  with  the  exception  of  a  mizen  staysail ; 
and  the  wind  came  howling  and  whistling  with 
such   force,   that  one  of  the  after-guard,  who 
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was  coiling  the  lee  fore-brace  down  by  the 
bits,  was  blown  against  one  of  the  boats  on 
the  booms,  and  was  jammed  there  so  tightly 
that  he  could  not  move :  the  pressure  was  so 
great  against  him,  that  he  soon  afterwards  died. 
And  as  for  that  gale  of  wind  when  the  captain 
of  the  main-top  could  not  cut  away  the  top- 
sail because  the  edge  of  the  knife  was  turned 
by  the  wind,  or  that  when  every  tooth  in  the 
quartermaster's  head  was  blown  down  his 
throat,  they  were  quite  cat's-paws  to  this  !  In 
all  my  life  I  never  knew  it  blow  harder. 

Well,  the  gale  continued.  The  scud  flew 
over  the  stars,  and  the  moon  was  only  visible 
at  intervals.  The  sea  looked  as  if  it  was  all 
in  flames,  and  more  like  an  angry  surf  break- 
ing upon  a  reef  of  rocks  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  than  a  regular  roll  of  even  a  short  sea. 

The  gale  now  roared  through  the  rigging ; 
the  night  got  darker  and  darker  as  the  moon 
went  down,  and  by  midnight  we  looked  like 
a  vessel  in  a  fiery  ocean.  The  sea  was  run- 
ning high;  the  ship  worked  and  creaked.  About 
one  A.M.  she  was  struck  by  one  of  those  top- 
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pling  waves  which  come  rolling  along  like  a 
Congreve-rocket :  it  struck  us  on  the  star- 
board chesstree,  flew  over  us  like  a  foun- 
tain, and  carried  away  the  main-topmast. 
The  hands  were  on  deck,  of  course  ;  for  the 
raizen-topmast  was  over  the  side  also,  and 
it  was  requisite  to  clear  the  wreck.  We  tried 
a  signal  or  two ;  but  it  was  of  no  use  —  the 
lanterns  were  playing  '  dodge  Pompey,"*  and 
the  lights  were  out  before  the  signal  could 
be  made.  The  admiral  wished  the  squadron 
to  wear  together,  to  prevent  any  mischief  from 
one  ship  running  on  board  the  other :  but  it 
blew  so  hard,  that  the  lights  were  of  no  use  ; 
and  as  for  guns,  the  man  who  fired  them 
scarcely  heard  the  report  or  saw  the  flash  ! 

The  ship  laboured  so  much,  that  the  ad- 
miral endeavoured  to  wear ;  but,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  foremast  went  in  three  places,  and 
the  bowsprit  was  sprung.  The  captain  tried  to 
use  the  speaking-trumpet ;  but  the  wind  blew 
the  voice  back  into  his  throat,  and  the  jum- 
ble of  the  one  coming  up  and  the  other  going 
down   nearly  choked  him.      We   worked  like 
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sea-horses;  and  when  daylight  dawned,  there 
we  were,  a  wreck  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 
But  we  got  her  before  the  wind,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  remnant  of  the  spritsail ;  and 
Captain  Ball,  who  commanded  the  Alexander, 
took  us  in  tow,  and  we  got  safe  into  St.  Peter's 
Island,  near  Sardinia. 

Misfortunes  never  come  single.  On  the  day 
of  the  gale,  the  French  fleet  sailed  from  Tou- 
lon, and  must  have  passed  us  within  a  few 
miles.  That  was  a  misfortune  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  a  greater  one  if  they  had  caught 
us  after  the  gale.  But  I  will  give  you  the  ad- 
miral's account  of  the  storm  which  he  wrote  to 
his  wife. 

"Vanguard,  off  St.  Peter's  Island,  May  24,  1798. 

"My  dearest  Fanny, 

"  I  ought  not  to  call  what  has  happened 
to  the  Vanguard  by  the  cold  name  of  accident: 
I  believe  firmly  it  was  the  Almighty  goodness, 
to  check  my  consummate  vanity.  I  hope  it  has 
made  me  a  better  officer,  as  I  feel  it  has  made 
me  a  better  man  :  I  kiss  with  all  humility  the 
rod.     Figure  to  yourself,  on  Sunday  evening 
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at  sunset,  a  vain  man  walking  in  his  cabin, 
with  a  squadron  around  him  who  looked  up 
to  their  chief  to  lead  them  to  glory  ;  and  on 
whom  their  chief  placed  the  firmest  reliance, 
that  the  proudest  ships,  if  equal  numbers,  be- 
longing to  France,  would  have  lowered  their 
flags.  Figure  to  yourself,  on  Monday  morning 
when  the  sun  rose,  this  proud,  conceited  man, 
his  ship  dismasted,  his  fleet  dispersed,  and 
himself  in  such  distress,  that  the  meanest  fri- 
gate out  of  France  would  have  been  an  un- 
welcome guest  !  But  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  bring  us  into  a  safe  port,"  &c. 


Sir  Horatio  never  took  any  credit  to  him- 
self, or  gave  much  of  it  to  Captain  Ball :  he 
thought  it  was  to  Heaven  alone  that  thanks 
should  be  given  for  such  a  deliverance. 

We  were  four  days  refitting.  Captain  Ball 
and  Captain  Berry  lending  us  a  hand,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  we  had  a  jury  fore- 
mast. We  fished  the  bowsprit,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day  we  were  at  sea  again. 

Some  few  weeks  afterwards  we  had  a  rein- 
forcement of  ships  sent  us.     There  was  Trou- 
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bridge  in  the  Culloden  ;  Foley  in  the  Goliath  ; 
Louis  in  the  Minotaur ;  John  Peyton  in  the 
Defence ;  the  Bellerophon,  Captain  Darby  ; 
Majestic,  Captain  Westcott ;  Zealous,  Captain 
Hood ;  Swiftsure,  Captain  Hallowell ;  The- 
seus, Captain  Miller ;  Audacious,  Captain 
Gould  :  all  of  them  seventy-fours.  The  Leander, 
Captain  Thompson,  of  fifty  guns,  afterwards 
joined  us.  I  remember  all  these  names,  because 
they  all  fought  with  us  at  the  Nile. 

There  have  been  many  accounts  of  this  fa- 
mous victory,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  told 
by  the  coxswain,  the  valet,  the  under-secre- 
tary,  the  follower,  the  signal-man  of  Sir  Ho- 
ratio Nelson :  and  I  flatter  myself — not  that 
I  want  a  certificate  from  any  one  —  that  I  sig- 
nalized myself. 

No  sooner  had  the  squadron  joined  us, 
than  it  was  "  Hurrah  for  the  first  man  who 
sees  the  French  fleet !"  At  daylight,  we  had 
half  the  officers,  with  their  glasses  slung  over 
their  shoulders,  scudding  up  to  the  mastheads, 
and  sweeping  the  horizon  as  we  did  the  seas. 
We  had  no  directions  from  Lord  St.  Vincent 
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what  course  to  steer  :  the  admiral  knew  that 
he  had  given  the  command  to  Nelson ;  and 
although  one  or  two  older  officers  complained 
of  this  favour  and  affection,  yet  St.  Vincent 
knew  that  he  had  placed  the  honour  of  England 
in  hands  well  able  to  maintain  it. 

The  first  news  we  had  was,  that  the  French 
fleet  had  surprised  Malta,  and  that  the  place 
had  surrendered.  We  were  a  day  after  the 
fair  in  that  quarter  —  the  mischief  was  done  : 
we  therefore  steered  towards  the  Archipelago ; 
the  French  fleet  having  left  Goza  on  the  16th 
of  June,  and.  it  was  the  20th  when  we  ar- 
rived. 

It  was  a  timepf  great  excitement.  We  knew 
our  enemy  was  out  of  his  harbour  ;  we  knew 
that  Nelson  would  not  allow  any  opportunity 
to  escape ;  and  the  daily  exercising  of  guns, 
flourishing  cutlasses,  and  twirling  boarding- 
pikes,  gave  us  clearly  to  understand  that  if 
we  did  meet  the  French  fleet,  an  action  was 
determined  on. 

On  the  28th  of  June  we  arrived  off*  Alexan- 
dria :  but  the  French  were  not  there,  neither 
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could  we  get  any  information  relative  to  them. 
The  governor  expected  them,  and  was  repairing 
the  fortifications,  and  getting  everything  ready 
to  give  them  a  warm  welcome.  We  steered 
away  for  Caramania ;  the  admiral  and  all  his 
officers  looking  like  those  people  who  follow  a 
hearse.  Still  the  enemy  were  somewhere ;  and  the 
one  eye  of  the  admiral  never  closed.  We  steer- 
ed along  the  southern  side  of  Candia,  carrying 
all  sail  night  and  day.  Nelson  often  said  he 
should  have  liked  to  try  Bonaparte  on  a  wind  : 
he  had  beat  us  at  Vados  Bay,  but  I  'm  blessed 
if  we  would  not  have  beat  him  out  at  sea  !  Well, 
night  followed  the  day,  and  day  followed 
the  night,  as  the  boatswain  used  to  say  ;  but 
there  was  no  French  fleet  that  we  could  find. 
The  ships  required  a  supply  of  water ;  and  we 
were  obliged  to  put  into  Syracuse,  in  Sicily, 
in  order  to  get  some  of  that  stuff,  which  is 
only  good  for  shaving,  on  board. 

We  might  have  been  there  now  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  lady.  We  sailed  on  the  25th 
of  July  from  Syracuse,  and  made  the  Gulf 
of    Coron    on    the    28th.     Troubridge    stood 
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in  for  intelligence,  and  returned  making  the 
signal  that  the  enemy  had  steered  to  the 
south-east  four  weeks  ago.  Well,  we  before- 
the-mast-men  thought  that  a  month  was  a 
long  time.  I  have  known  a  frigate  come  from 
the  Havannah  in  eighteen  days;  and  it  is  on 
record  that  the  admiral  on  the  Newfoundland 
station  breakfasted  in  his  own  house  one  Sun- 
day, and  dined  with  the  admiral  at  Portsmouth 
on  the  next.  So  that,  when  we  put  that  and 
that  together,  we  smoked  our  pipes  in  the 
galley,  and  cocked  our  eyes  at  each  other,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Catch  a  weazel  asleep  !  Bony 
is  off  to  Jamaica  before  this,  and  has  drunk 
cocoa-nut  water  at  Barbadoes.*" 

The  admiral  was  as  pleased  as  if  he  had 
found  them  :  he  walked  quickly  up  and  down 
the  quarter-deck,  rubbing  his  hand  against  the 
side  of  his  trousers,  his  face  jumping  about 
like  Sykes  when  he  was  electrified.  We  had 
just  given  it  up  for  a  bad  job  :  but  the  admiral 
bears  up,  spreading  out  the  studding-sails, 
and  making  the  mate  of  the  watch  heave  the 
log  every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  see  how  much 
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faster  we  went.  We  steered  from  Alexandria, 
carrying  on  until  the  masts  groaned,  and  sail- 
ing close  together,  every  morning  keeping  the 
look-out  ships  well  distant  from  us,  and  in  the 
evening  collecting  the  squadron  together.  **  If 
the  French  are  on  the  seas,"  said  Nelson,  '^  I  '11 
find  them,  or  it  shall  not  be  for  sparing  the 
spars  or  saving  the  sails." 
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